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PROGRESSIVE 


“YE SHALL KNOW THE 


TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





The Challenge Ahead 


fie NAMEs that appear on the cover 
of this Fiftieth Anniversary Issue 
of The Progressive represent a cross- 
section of the distinguished company 
of men and women who have con- 
tributed to the columns of this mag- 
azine during the past half century. 
They do not seem to make an espe- 
cially homogeneous group; they 
might never have met a deadline—- 
or a payroll, for that matter-—if they 
had been thrown together and 
charged with the task of publishing 
this or any other magazine. But all 
of them, and the countless others 
whose names could not be recorded 
on the cover, shared a profound dedi- 
cation to the betterment of the 
human enterprise by democratic 
methods. Whatever, and however 
great, might have been their differ- 
ences on specific issues, this was their 
common denominator—a_ relentless 
devotion to the concept of equality 
of opportunity for all and a convic- 
tion that the goal would be achieved, 
however fitfully, by the free decisions 
of an enlightened people. 


In the first issue of this magazine 
in January, 1909, Robert Marion La- 
Follette, Sr., wrote: “We shall hit as 
hard as we can, giving and taking 
blows for the cause with joy in our 
hearts.”” No one who loses himself in 
the bound volumes of LaFoilette’s 
Magazine and its lineal descendant, 
The Progressive, can doubt that the 
magazine has been faithful to its 
crusading mandate. For 17 years the 
founding LaFollette poured his fight- 
ing spirit into its columns, and afte: 
his death in 1925 a succession of own- 
ers and editors sought to find their 
way along the broad path he had 
charted. ' 


Some of the issues have changed, 
to be sure. It is impossible to read 
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some of those early numbers without 
an immediate awareness of how rela- 
tively uncomplicated life must have 
been in those halcyon days. As one 
moves from year to year among the 
bound volumes, he is struck anew 
by the everlasting truth of Lincoln's 
reflection that “The dogmas of the 
quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. We must think anew, 
and act anew.” 

This, we believe, The Progressive 
has done during its half century of 
crusading, it has thought anew, and 
acted anew in the face of changing 
conditions and growing needs. But 
its tundamental philosophy has re- 
mained unchanged—that a free gov- 
ernment must do for the people, in 
their quest for a better life, what they 
cannot do as well as individuals. 

I'he Progresswe has fought on 
many fronts over the years, sometimes 
alone, often derided for harboring a 
“radicalism” that so many times be- 
came tomorrow's conservatism. If 
The Progressive has indeed been rad- 
ical, it has been a radicalism whose 
roots lie deep in the soil of our coun- 
try. It has been an_ indigenously 
American radicalism, not in any nar- 
row nationalist sense, but rather in 
the sense that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is a native American crea- 
tion, differing as sharply from a 
Marxist-inspired program as demo- 
cratic planning generally is different 
from state regimentation. Put an- 
other way, The Progressive is as rad- 
ical as the Preamble to the Constitu 
tion which asserts that the aims of 
the American government are, among 
other things, to promote the general 
welfare and preserve freedom. 

Thus, over the years, The Progres- 
sive has fought to promote the gen- 
eral welfare by pioneering, usually 
long before the ideas were widely 
accepted, in a struggle for a progres- 
sive tax program spearheaded by the 


the conservation of 
for a comprehen- 
sive program of social insurance, fox 
a broad system of public housing, 
tor the development of our great 
river valleys along the democratically 
planned lines of TVA, for federal aid 
to education, for a national health 
insurance program, for a federal pro 
gram of public works to provide self 
respecting jobs for the unemployed, 
for minimum wage legislation, for an 
effective anti-trust program, and a 
host of other measures designed to 
promote the general welfare in the 
social and economic realms. 


income 
natural 


tax, for 
resources, 


In the long struggle to preserve 
and extend liberty in our land, The 
Progressive has fought without reser 
vation to safeguard the freedom of 
the individual and extend the free 
dom of minorities whose race, o1 
color, or creed has reduced them to 
the status of second-class citizens. No 
one who pores over the yellowed 
pages ol this magazine can escape the 
conclusion that in every time of crisis, 
during every wave of hysteria 
whether during the tumultuous pre 
war days of 1917, the postwar witch 
hunts, the World War II assault on 
the Nisei, or the madness of McCar 
thyism—The Progressive stood firm 
for freedom. We are prouder of that 
chapter of The Progressive's 
than of any other. 


story 


have fared in our quest 
to promote the general welfare and 
extend freedom? 


How we 


Tolerably well 
not much better 


Many of the reforms for which 
I'he Progressive fought have become 
laws of the land. These laws have 
contributed immeasurably to the bet 
terment of life in America. But even 
a fleeting glance at the editorials and 
articles that appeared in these pages 
during the past half century confirms 
the melancholy conclusion that many 
of the basic issues remain unresolved 


in some areas, but 


than that. 





There is still a staggering job ahead 
in the fields of health, housing, full 
employment, conservation, agricul 
ture, security, control of mo- 
nopoly, planning against depression 
and recession, tax reform, and civil 
rights and civil liberties. 

But the most compelling challenge 
lies in an area which was not much 
of a problem when this magazine was 
born—the field of foreign affairs. 

Ihis is not the place for an essay 
on American foreign policy—James 
P. Warburg handles that assignment 
ably on Page 47 of this issue—but it 
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is vital for the story we are trying to 
tell to emphasize here the three over- 
riding developments since the first 
issue of this magazine was published: 


One—Our concept of democracy is 
being challenged as never before- 
by the ruthless, dedicated, and extra- 
ordinarily competent leadership of 
the Communist system in Russia and 
China. 


Two—Hundreds of millions of 
human beings, pushing their way up 
from colonial bondage in Asia and 
Africa, are embarked on a great 
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revolutionary surge whose direction 
might well determine the outcome 
of the struggle between the Kremlin 
and the West. 


Three—The United States, the 
Soviet Union, and Great Britain have 
enough stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
to wipe out all human life on earth. 


These three facts of life mark the 
most significant difference between 
1909 and 1959. And yet as a nation 
we find ourselves unprepared to meet 
the gravest challenge freedom has 
ever faced. We have been enmeshed 
for more than a decade, in fact since 
shortly after World War II, in a 
sterile, inflexible foreign policy 
which consists largely of reacting to 
Soviet actions, often in a way that 
plays squarely into Soviet hands. 

Ihe lack of affirmative philosophy 
and purpose in the conduct of Amer 
ican policy has been emphasized re- 
peatedly in these columns. It came as 
something of a shock recently when, 
of all people, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles spoke up in agreement. 
Addressing the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in Cleveland, 
Dulles said: “Today, when despotism 
rides high, our society is closely ob- 
served. Many find us lacking. In 
some respects we seem to be as ma- 
terialistic as the Communists but 
without their supporting philosophy 
and efficiency.” But, said Dulles, 
there is one other way, and that the 
most important, in which we are 
lacking. “In terms of faith, we seem 
unable to articulate a basic philoso- 
phy for our times which carries deep 
conviction and strong appeal. In 
terms of works, we seem to be treat- 
ing freedom as an opportunity for 
moral license and our productive 
power often seems to be dedicated to 
frivolities rather than fulfilling vital 
human needs. Surely, when we con- 
cern ourselves with ‘change,’ we must 
not ignore the need to change 
»urselves.” 

This is a remarkable admission 
from the man who has been the archi- 
tect of our foreign policy tor hall 
the years since the end of the last 
war. A few days later, however, the 
Secretary of State, now no longer talk- 
ing to troubled churchmen, was back 
doing business at his old stand, with 
his nagging and negative views on 
how to approach the crisis of our 
time. The faith and philosophy of 
whose need he had talked so earnest- 
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ly were forgotten in his shrill preach- 
ments in behalf of a made-in-America 
morality based on military power. 
The need for a philosophy which 
“carries deep conviction and strong 
appeal” was never more urgent than 
it is today as we stand arrayed 
against the Soviet Union in a decisive 
struggle for the minds and hearts of 
the uncommitted one-third of hu- 
manity. We know of no better phi- 
losophy, for world affairs, than the 
progressive approach to American 
problems during the past half cen- 
tury—an approach that emphasizes 
the promotion of the general wel- 
fare and the extension of freedom. 
This means a far greater reliance on 
no-strings-attached economic  assist- 
ance and the encouragement of in- 
digenous cultures, and far less em- 
phasis on military might and the 
export of American institutions. This 
means that we would recognize, and 


respond to, the universal hunger of 
the human heart not only for social 
security, and all that implies by way 
of equality of opportunity, decent 
employment, and minimum social 
and economic safeguards, but the uni- 
versal hunger of the human heart for 
social significance, and all that im- 
plies by way of dignity and freedom 
for the individual, opportunity for 
education and participation in the 
lite of the community, and the recog- 
nition of all, regardless of color or 
creed, as equal partners in the human 
enterprise. 

I'he Progressive has spelled out 
these generalities in specific terms 
during the past 50 years. We can 
conceive of no more challenging as- 
signment than to fight for their ful- 
fillment, “giving and taking blows 
for the cause with joy in our hearts,” 
during the second half century of 
our magazine. 


Holiday Greetings 


To the voters of America, who 
cleaned much deadwood in 
Congress and many a state capitol last 
November 4 

Holiday Greetings. 


out so 


To Chief Justice Earl Warren and 
the majority of his associates on the 
United States Supreme Court, who 
continue to stand as the vigilant 
guardians of our civil rights and civil 
liberties 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Dag Hammarskjold, whose 
struggle to bring reason and right in- 
to our disordered world has done so 
much to maintain our uneasy peace in 
the face of staggering difficulties— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
Minnesota Democrat, whose tireless 
efforts in behalf of disarmament have 
provided a bright light in an other- 
wise darkened corner of foreign 
afftairs— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Cyrus Eaton, the millionaire in- 
dustrialist, who has struck courage- 
ously against repressive investigations 
of loyalty and security, and who has 
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spoken up boldly for give-and-take ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet Union 
Holiday Greetings. 


To Brooks Hays, of Little Rock, 
who sacrificed his political career in a 
notable effort to achieve a moderate 
solution of the integration 
crisis 

Holiday Greetings. 


school 


To the crews of the Phoenix and 
the Golden Rule, who were prepared 
to risk their lives in a gallant protest 
against nuclear testing in the Pacific 
last summer 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Martin Luther King, Jr., who 
shows firmness while rejecting fa- 
naticism in the struggle for racial 
equality— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To John Kenneth Galbraith, whose 
book, The Affluent Society, has made 
an enormous contribution to fresh 
thinking on current economic prob- 
lems— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the Hanover Park, N.J., School 
Board, which refused to fire a teacher 


under attack by the American Legion 
for publishing, in the school mag 
azine, three student essays critical of 
the bombing of Hiroshima 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Paul M. Butler, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
for standing firm against Southern 
bigots in his party 

Holiday Greetings. 


To The Nation, which dared stray 
from the conventional hero-worship 
of J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI, 
in its special issue devoted to the man 
and the agency 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Walter Lippmann, whose bril 
liant reporting from Moscow added 
luster to his firmly established role as 
one of the nation’s outstanding ana 
lysts of foreign affairs 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Bernard Schwartz, who, for all 
his bumptiousness during the process, 
gave the nation a fleeting glimpse into 
the waywardness of some of our majo1 
regulatory agencies 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the New York City Council, 
which adopted the first anti-discrim 
ination bill in private housing 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the American Friends Service 
Committee, which continues to per 
form such prodigious feats in the 
quest for world fellowship and un 
derstanding 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the American Civil Liberties 
Union, which is ever on the firing line 
to protect the rights of individuals 
and safeguard the Bill of Rights 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
whose relentless struggle in behalf of 
civil rights has done so much to help 
achieve the progress of the last 
decade— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Catholic Professor Vernon | 
Burke of St. University, who 
warned against indiscriminate censor- 
ship, noting that some of the Vati 
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can's priceless art collection could be 

judged obscene or pornographic un- 

der loose definitions of those terms— 
Holiday Greetings. 


To Herbert H. Lehman, who, 
though retired from the Senate, con- 
tinues to exercise a healthy influence 
on American public life— 

Holiday Greetings. 


lo the six Negro pastors in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, who risked and 
received jail sentences for preaching 
sermons condemning racial segrega- 
tion 

Holiday Greetings. 


lo the Southern Regional Council, 
whose educational activities in behalf 
of civil rights shed much-needed light 
on one of the most troublesome issues 
of our times— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Philadelphia's Mayor Richard- 
son Dilworth, who sacrificed the 
chance of becoming the Democratic 
Party's candidate for Governor of 
Pennsylvania by advocating United 
States recognition of Communist 
China 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., militant 
lawyer of Washington, D.C., whose 
battles for civil liberties have been 
worthy of the finest traditions of his 
prolession 

Holiday Greetings. 


lo Herbert Block (Herblock), 
whose brilliant cartoons throw reveal- 
ing light—and needed humor—on 
many major issues 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the Study Conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ, 
which courageously called for United 
States recognition of Comniunist 
China 

Holiday Greetings. 


lo Rabbi William. B. Silverman of 
Nashville, who has eloquently warned 
his fellow Jews that they cannot buy 
security through silence on the civil 
rights issues of the South- 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Senators Jacob Javits, New 
York, and Clifford Case, New Jersey, 
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both Republicans, and Paul H. Doug- 
las, Illinois, and Hubert Humphrey, 
Minnesota, both Democrats, who have 
assumed the leadership in the ap- 
proaching struggle to get the Sen- 
ate to strike a morta! blow at 
filibustering— 
Holiday Greetings. 


To Edward P. Morgan, whose 
nightly newscasts provide a refreshing 
contrast to so much on radio that is 
rubbish— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Nelson Rockefeller, whose spec- 
tacular triumph in New York heralds 
the hope of a more liberal Republican 
Party— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the residents of Springfield Gar- 
dens in Queens, New York, who 
formed a Neighborhood Relations 
Committee, with the assistance of the 
Commission on Intergroup Relations, 
to try to maintain “a racially bal- 
anced community in an area into 
which Negroes are moving . . . to 
avoid any slide into the ghetto pat- 
terns that have occurred elsewhere’ 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Trans-World Airlines, which 
has inaugurated “a gradual system of 
racial integration” in its employment 
policies, and particularly for its hir- 
ing of the first Negro hostess in Amer- 
ican aviation history 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the 312 white clergymen of At- 


lanta, of all denominations, who 
called upon the South to comply with 


the Supreme Court's desegregation 
orders— 
Holiday Greetings. 


To the Koinonia Community of 
Georgia, which goes on demonstrating 
calm courage in its interracial pro- 
gram in the Deep South despite mob 
hostility— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To Professor Waldo McNeir of 
Louisiana State University, and vice 
chairman of the Louisiana Civil Lib- 
erties Union, who led the fight 
against intimidation of teachers asked 
to sign a University petition protest- 
ing a series of anti-integration school 
bills— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the Subversive Activities Com- 
mission of the Minnesota American 
Legion, which “refused to be part of 
an unsupported attack on individuals 
or organizations” in their study of 
possible sources of subversion 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the Indiana CIO, which refused 
to attend a Governor's Civil Defense 
Conference in the World War II's 
Memorial Building in Indianapolis 
because the building had been denied 
the Indiana Civil Liberties Union for 
a Bill of Rights Day meeting 

Holiday Greetings. 


To the several thousand little an- 
gels, who have been digging so deeply 
into their slender resources in thei 
annual struggle to keep The Progres- 
sive alive— 

Holiday Greetings. 


To all our subscribers everywhere 
in the world— 
Holiday Greetings. 


To all the members of The Pro 
gressive’s staff, to those who write for 
us, to the typesetters, proofreaders, 
make-up men, engravers, and _press- 
men, who help produce The Progres- 
sive, and to the mailmen who deliver 
the magazine to subscribers in all the 
48 states and 65 foreign countries 

Holiday Greetings. 


And to all men and women every- 
where on earth who share a deep 
hunger for Peace on Earth, Good Will 
to Men— 

Holiday Greetings. 
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, em MAGAZINE that first appeared 
50 years ago in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, was, its Editor wrote, “a publica- 
tion that will not mince words or 
suppress facts, when public utterance 
demands plain talk.” It was to be, 
he continued, “a magazine of progress, 
social, intellectual, institutional . . 
founded in the belief that it can aid 
in making government represent with 
more fidelity the will of the people.” 
The writer, of course, was Robert M. 
LaFollette, Sr.; the magazine LaFol- 
lette’s Magazine, the lineal ancestor 
of The Progressive. Since then, for a 
half-century, American progressive 
thought has found a voice in its pages, 
through 12 Presidential campaigns, 
two world wars and_ two lesser 
conflicts, depression and _ recession, 
through times of hope and times of 
gloom—a record of continuity and 
consistency almost unmatched in the 
history of liberal journalism. 


American life from 1900 to the 
close of World War I was strongly 
affected by the Progressive movement. 
LaFollette’s Magaztne appeared in the 
midst of this great burgeoning of early 
Twentieth Century progressivism, re- 
flected much of its central philosophy, 
and helped to shape its course. The 
mutterings of unrest in the cities and 
on the farms against the “interests” 
had already brought Bryan, Granger- 
ism, Populism, Greenbackism, and the 
other isms that dotted the decades 
after the Civil War. ‘“Keformers” 
were already appearing in city and 
state politics—William Allen White 
of Kansas, Tom Johnson of Cleve- 
land, Albert Cummins of Iowa, young 
Woodrow Wilson in New Jersey, Wil- 
liam U’Ren in Oregon, Pingree in 
Michigan, Johnson in Minnesota, and 
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FIFTY YEARS 


by RUSSEL B. NYE 


“a publication that will not mince 
words or suppress facts, when public 
utterances demand plain talk.” 

Rospert M. LAFOLLETTr®#, SR. 
VoLuME |, NUMBER | 


others. On the national scene, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (who, for all his 
faults, made progressivism popular) 
was just leaving the White House. 
And LaFollette himself, of course, by 
his record in Wisconsin and Wash- 
ington, was known the nation over as 
a progressive leader. 

The heart of this great political 
movement lay in three distinctive 
principles: 

One—Those who called themselves 
by the new name, “progressive,” be- 
lieved first that there must be greater 
governmental authority—local, state, 
and national—over the means of life. 
Since so much power, they believed, 
had already been concentrated in the 
hands of the self-interested few, they 
demanded that greater measures of 
social and economic control be lodged 
in government in order to counteract 
the forces of special interest and to 
preserve liberal democracy. 

Two—They held a deep, lasting 
faith in the essential rightness of pop- 
ular majority. “The composite judg- 
ment,” LaFollette wrote, “is always 
safer and wiser and stronger and more 
unselfish than the judgment of any 
one individual.” The ultimate aim, 
therefore, of the progressive, was to 
make government representative of 
that popular will and responsible to 
it. 

Three—Progressives believed that 
the functions of government must be 
increased and extended to meet the 
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growing needs of an expanding, in 
dustrialized, Twentieth Century econ 
omy and society. “He is really a pro 
gressive,” an early contributor of La 
Follette’s Magazine wrote, “who first 
discovers the people's needs and sug 
gests the appropriate governmental! 
action to meet them.” 

Wisconsin, from the turn of the 
century to the close of World War I, 
was both the proving ground and the 
laboratory of progressivism. LaFol 
lette and his group, during his gov 
ernorship from 1900 to 1906 and dur 
ing his subsequent lifetime service as 
Senator, made “The Wisconsin Idea” 
into a liberal government that work 
ed, making it “an efficient, reliable 
and honest means,” he said, “of in 
suring a more direct expression of the 
people's will.” Where the Wisconsin 
progressives led, others followed; as 
the tide of progressivism swept across 
the states, its waves lapped at the 
doors of the national 
Washington. 


capitol in 


LaFollette’s Magazine sprang out 
of the vortex of this new, energetic 
kind of experimentation in politics 
The Senator had always been im 
pressed by the usefulness of Bryan's 
magazine, The Commoner. The Wis 
consin press (no less so than the great 
city newspapers across the nation 
was almost solidly conservative. Lib 
eral political thinkers and writers, in 
and out of politics, simply had no 
place to go for an audience. So La 
Follette, as his wife told the story in 
her biography of him, wanted to 
found a magazine of national scope 
for progressives everywhere. In the 
summer of 1908 he called together a 
group at his farm on the outskirts ol 
Madison to discuss how it might be 
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Charles R. Crane of Chicago 
oltered financial help. Lincoln Stet 
fens, John R. Commons, William 
Allen White, William Hard, E. A. 
Ross, Frederic Howe, Ernest Poole, 
Charles Zueblin (a group of contrib- 
utors any editor would give his eye- 
teeth for), and others offered to write 
for it. 


done. 


On January 9, 1909, the first issue 
of the magazine appeared, with the 
motto at its masthead, “Ye SHALL 
KNOW THE TRUTH AND THE TRUTH 
SHALL Make You Free.” Its pages 
were dedicated, LaFollette wrote, to 
the task of “aiding the people in the 
struggle between Special Privilege and 
Equal Rights,” so that they might 
“win back the complete power over 
government—national, state and mu- 
nicipal—which has been lost to them 
by the encroachments of party ma- 
chines, corporate and unincorporated 
monopolies, and by the rapid growth 
of immense populations.” LaFollette 
was listed as Editor, but a great deal 
of the editorial work done by 
Associate Editor Herbert Quick, a 
young lowa newspaperman who had 
already won a wide reputation as a 
reform journalist. Fred MacKenzie 
was Managing Editor, and Mrs. La- 


was 


Follette, with the help of Caroline 
Hunt of the home economics staff at 


the University of Wisconsin, edited 
the department of “Home and 
Education.” 


The new magazine was 9 by 12 
inches in size, with a two-column 
page. The cover usually carried a 
short quotation from a prominent 
liberal or a photograph of some per 
sonage currently in the news. Pub- 
lished weekly until 1912, when it 
changed to a monthly tabloid, the 
magazine originally sold for five cents 
a copy at newsstands or $1 a year to 
subscribers. It could also be bought 
by “club subscription” with such pub- 
lications as Bryan's Commoner, Tom 
Watson's Jeffersonian, Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Women’s Work, The Fruit 
Grower, or Brann’s Iconoclast, among 
others, so that nearly any combina- 
tion of readers’ tastes could be satis- 
fied. Advertising revenue was prac- 
tically nil. Belle Case LaFollette re- 
membered that her husband's “min- 
imum budget” was always far too 
minimum, and that the magazine ab- 
sorbed nearly all of the Senator's lec- 
ture fees and a good deal of his spare 
cash for many years. Yet it had 31,000 


subscribers by 1910 and by 1911 more 
than 50,000, “every one of them,” 
Mrs. LaFollette wrote, “regarded as a 
personal friend.” 

LaFollette’s Magazine deserved ev- 
ery bit of its circulation, for it was 
an informative, provocative, and well- 
edited publication. LaFollette usually 
sent an editorial from Washington 
lor every issue, along with “The Roll 
Call,”’ which listed and discussed the 
voting record of various Senators and 
Representatives on current key issues. 
“The Roll Call” was an extremely 
effective political weapon, and _ re- 
prints of it were widely circulated in 
many states during the progressive- 
stalwart battles of 1909-1912. The 
“Home and Education” section, ed- 
ited by Mrs. LaFollette and Miss 
Hunt, was something more than a 
potpourri of recipes and gossip. It 
rambled into art, theater, politics, and 
economics as well as home-making, 
providing a forum for the kind of 
discussion that appealed to thinking 
women. 


In addition to the customary letters, 
notes, and comments, each issue usual- 
ly contained one or two major arti- 
cles, either on specific issues, current 
bills in Congress, or news of the re- 
form movement. The roster of con- 
tributors during these early years is 
highly impressive. Among them were 
such names as William Allen White, 
Lincoln Steffens, Jane Addams, Gif- 
ford Pinchot, John Mitchell, William 
U’Ren, Louis Brandeis, George Nor- 
ris, Ben Lindsay, Richard T. Ely, 
Brand Whitlock, and many more. 
Skimming through the files today, one 
finds almost every important liberal 
name, or notice of nearly every con- 
temporary liberal movement, of the 
entire Progressive era. 

LaFollette’s Magazine in its early 
issues devoted a good deal of space 
to the efforts of the so-called “insur- 
gents” in Congress to break the power 
of those twin pillars of reaction, 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon in the House 
and Nelson Aldrich in the Senate. 
Out of this struggle there took shape 
the National Progressive Republican 
League, which counted among its 
members the great majority of influ- 
ential liberal politicians and laymen 
in the country. As the NPRL gath- 
ered momentum, marshaling support 


for progressive-minded candidates in 
the state elections, LaFollette’s came 
to be considered its organ and the 
Senator its spokesman. The split be- 
tween Taft and Roosevelt divided the 
Republican Party and led to the sud- 
den creation of T. R.’s Bull Moosers. 
LaFollette, the logical progressive can- 
didate who was shouldered aside by 
clever maneuvering, promptly repudi- 
ated both Taft and Roosevelt, and 
LaFollette’s Magazine endorsed no 
candidate in 1912. With Wilson’s vic- 
tory, however, LaFollette and the 
NPRL formed a working alliance 
with the liberal Democrats and lent 
their support to the New Freedom. 

The outbreak of World War I in 
Europe marked the beginning of the 
magazine’s second phase. The Sen- 
ator, like the majority of the progres- 
sives of his day, had concentrated his 
energy on domestic problems, paying 
less attention to major issues of for- 
eign policy or international affairs. 
When American economic stakes in 
Europe seemed likely to draw the 
United States into the conflict, LaFol- 
lette’s Magazine declared for strict 
neutrality and warned of the dangers 
of foreign involvements. Like Wilson, 
LaFollette campaigned ‘to “keep the 
country out of war;” when Wilson, 
after his re-election in 1916, seemed 
to be retreating from his pledge, the 
Senator broke with him and with both 
major parties. The great issue of the 
times, he wrote, was “how to keep 
the nation out of the maelstrom of 
war,” and his magazine was in the 
front of the opposition to Wilsonian 
diplomatic policy 


At the same time, the magazine 
faced a serious financial problem. Al- 
though it had a steady circulation of 
approximately 40,000, it also ran at 
an equally steady deficit of nearly 
$10,000 each year, propped up by the 
Senator's lecture fees and a few gen- 
erous angels. Some of his followers 
urged him to jettison the publication, 
but LaFollette, saying that “he'd 
rather quit politics altogether than 
give it up,” borrowed money to keep 
it alive. In the nick of time Mrs. Eliz 
abeth Glendower Evans, a wealthy 
Boston feminist with a deep interest 
in political reform, came to its aid. 
Mrs. Evans’ articles on labor, suffrage 
for women, the peace movement, and 
social work were welcome additions 
to LaFollette’s pages. So too was 
George Middleton’s column, “Books, 
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Art, and Drama,” a series he contin- 
ued for many years. The departure 
of MacKenzie, after eight years as 
Managing Editor, left a gap in the 
staff that was not filled until the ap- 
pointment of Fred L. Holmes in 1920. 

The years from 1917 to 1920 were 
the most difficult that Senator La- 
Follette and the magazine had yet en- 
dured. LaFollette, his wife, and Mrs. 
Evans, all of whom held strong feel- 
ings against war, opposed the involve- 
ment of the United States from the 
beginning, a stand that became in- 
creasingly unpopular as American 
sympathies with the Allies grew. And 
after American entrance into the war, 
LaFollette stoutly maintained the 
right of his magazine to criticize the 
Administration, the Allies, American 
war aims, and the war itself, which 
added little to his popularity. 

Throughout the war years LaFol- 
lette’s Magazine served as the Sen- 
ator’s personal weapon in his fight 
against wartime inflation, profiteer- 
ing, unequal taxation, infringements 
on personal and civil liberties, and 
the apparent lack of national plans 
for eventual peace. Month after 
month the magazine published lists, 
unpublished elsewhere, of rising 
prices, tables of profits in steel, oil, 
coal, rubber, food, and other indus- 
tries, names of “new millionaires” cre- 
ated by wartime industries, graphs of 
rigged tax bills, and so on. 


Despite the unpopularity of some 
of LaFollette’s views, people listened 
to him. One of his editorials, “The 
Right of the Citizen to Oppose the 
War and the Right of Congress to 


Shape the War Policy,” went through 
two extra reprints. Another, “Pork, 
Patriotism, and Profits,” created a na- 
tional stir. There were many who did 
not like such things. There was talk 
of barring LaFollette’s Magazine from 
the mails; several newspapers and 
magazines refused to accept its adver- 
tising; LaFollette himself, in 1917, 
was nearly expelled from his Senate 
seat. These were hard years, but 
eventually, as peace and sanity re- 
turned, the magazine gained back 
some of its following and assumed 
once more its historic task of gather- 
ing support for progressive principles. 

The postwar period was not en- 
couraging to progressives. During 
the Harding Administrations, and 
through the riot of prosperity that 
marked the early Twenties, LaFol- 
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lette’s Magazine had hard going to 
find an audience. The great crusade 
of insurgent days, along with Wilson's 
own program of The New Freedom, 
had long since foundered in the storm 
of war. There was not much room 
for pre-war liberalism in the party of 
Harding and Coolidge, or for that 
matter in the party of Cox and Davis. 
Nevertheless the magazine performed 
a valuable service as a point about 
which scattered liberals might re- 
group. There were still those who 
were concerned about corruption, 
monopoly, special privilege, and cyn- 
ical time-serving in government 
enough of them to unite in an organ- 
ization called’ the People’s Legislative 
Service in order “to drive special priv- 
ilege out of control of government and 
to restore it to the people.” 

Out of this came, in 1924, the Na- 
tional Progressive Party, gathering 
old warhorses and young crusaders 
alike to the cause. The Progressives 
nominated LaFollette for President, 
Burton Wheeler for Vice President, 
and put up slates of candidates in 
several states. There was but one big 
issue, in LaFollette’s view—‘to break 
the combined power of the private 
monopoly system over the political 
and economic life of the American 
people.” 

LaFollette’s Magazine, naturally, 
spearheaded the Progressives’ cam- 
paign, which, though unsuccessful, 


still drew almost five million votes 
to LaFollette and lent hope to the 
future. “We have just begun to 
fight,”” he wrote in his first editorial 
after the election. ““There can be no 
compromise on the fundamental issues 
for which we stand. The Progressives 
will close ranks for the next battle 
We are enlisted for life in the strug 
gle to bring government back to the 
people. We will not quit and will 
not compromise.” But eight months 
later the old Wisconsin lion was dead, 
and the great crusade of 1924 
interred with him. 


was 


The magazine continued with Rob 
ert M. LaFollette, Jr., who succeeded 
to his father’s Senate seat, as Editor 
Belle Case LaFollette, Isabel Bacon 
LaFollette, Fola LaFollette, and Phil 
ip F. LaFollette were listed among 
the editorial staff, and Fred Holmes 
as Managing Editor. Though “Young 
Bob,” as millions of his father’s ad 
mirers knew him, wrote excellent edi 
torials and served progressivism with 
distinction in the Senate, LaFollette’s 
declined in influence and gradually 
narrowed its field of interest to 
state politics. In 1929, as the national 
economy slowed down, so did the 
magazine—but, fortunately for the 
future of liberal politics, not to 
extinction. 


In 1917 a militant young news 
paperman, William T. Evjue, had 
launched a new daily newspaper in 
Madison, The Capital Times, enlist 
ing himself and his newspaper in the 
progressive cause. As the Times grew 
and LaFollette’s languished, an alli 
ance between the two seemed logical 
Thus on December 7, 1929, the first 
issue of The Progressive appeared as 
a four-page weekly paper to replace 
the old LaFollette’s Magazine. Young 
Robert LaFollette served as president 
of the publishing corporation, Evjue 
as vice-president, Philip LaFollette as 
secretary. Evjue was Editor, with 
Fola LaFollette, Belle Case LaFol 
lette, Isabel Bacon LaFollette, and 
Mrs. Evans listed as Contributing Ed 
itors. The aims of the new publica 
tion, Evjue wrote, were the same as 
that of the old—to advance the social 
good, to eliminate profit from war, 
to promote cooperatives and public 
ownership of natural resources, to 
help in the development of a strong 
labor movement, and in general, “to 
be journalistic spokesman for the pro- 
gressive forces of the country.” 





Evjue’s powerful pen and _ per- 
sonality dominated The Progressive 
throughout the Thirties, until the 
magazine seemed at times to be little 
more than an out-state edition of The 
Capital Times. in 1932, The Progres- 
sive chose to support Franklin D. 
Roosevelt against Hoover, though it 
warned that it would “not assume re- 
sponsibility for administrations in 
Washington and Wisconsin that do 
not square with the progressive phi- 
losophy,” and that it would support 
only those Democrats (including 
F.D.R.) who “pledged themselves to 
liberal principles.” Generally favor- 
able to the New Deal through the 
Thirties, The Progressive never ac- 
cepted it, Roosevelt, or the Demo- 
cratic Party wholly uncritically, al- 
ways reserving and often exercising 
its right to criticize. Its great service 
to progressivism during the Roosevelt 
years was as a sort of yardstick against 
which to measure New Deal programs 
and policies. Sometimes they came 
up to expectation, sometimes not. 


Progressives of the older stamp 
were not always happy with the lib- 
eral-New Deal-Democratic coalition, 
which left them now and then with 
some strange bedfellows. There were 
arguments in and out of the pages of 
The Progressive over the character of 
Rooseveltian liberalism, just as Sen- 
ator Robert M. LaFollette, Jr. in 
Washington frequently differed with 
Roosevelt's program. When the Wis- 
consin progressives in 1934 formed a 
third party of their own, The Pro- 
gressive fought for its principles. 


The rise of fascism in Europe in 


the late Thirties, combined with ur- 
gent developments in American for- 
eign policy, revealed a basic division 
of opinion within Progressive ranks. 
Long-time liberal columnists Oswald 
Garrison Villard and Ernest L. Meyer, 
both men of powerful pacifist lean- 
ings, were deeply suspicious of the 
Rooseveltian course in regard to Eur- 
opean affairs. The elder LaFollette’s 
experiences during World War I 
were fresh in the minds of the LaFol- 
lette family and of many of the mag- 
azine’s readers. Indeed, as World War 
I had proved all too well, liberalism 
always suffered in wartime. When 
World War II finally blazed in Eur- 
ope, The Progressive editorialized: 
“The United States must keep out of 
this war. It must resist the corroding 
effects of propaganda.” 
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Yet while Senator Robert M. La- 
Follette, Jr. led the fight in Washing- 
ton against the repeal of the arms 
embargo, and Philip. then governor 
of Wisconsin, spoke out sharply 
against Roosevelt's “foreign entangle- 
ments,” Editor Evjue supported 
F.D.R.’s program as the only feasible 
“stay-out-of-war” policy. For more 
than a year, as events pushed the 
United States ever closer to the brink 
of hostilities, The Progresstve’s writ- 
ers argued among themselves in the 
pages of the magazine. Finally, in 
1940, The Progressive and Evjue de- 
cided to part company, leaving the 
magazine in control of the LaFollette 
brothers, and on June 29, 1940, a 
wholly new Progressive appeared. 


For Editor, the LaFollettes chose 
Morris H. Rubin, only recently grad- 
uated from the University of Wis- 
consin but already a knowledgeable 
political writer and a convinced pro- 
gressive of broad liberal interests. The 
debate over foreign policy continued 
in the magazine, of course, but in 
1940 it supported Roosevelt again, 
feeling that despite its disagreement 
with his attitudes toward the foreign 
conflict, progressive measures still had 
a better chance of survival under his 
regime than under any Republican 
administration. Though the war 
clouds gathered blacker each month, 
I'he Progressive expressed the hope 
that the United States might stay out, 
feeling that it must “resist, by every 
honorable means, those steps of the 
Administration that might lead the 
nation into total war.” Pearl Harbor, 
of course, settled the matter. What- 
ever its criticisms of the Administra- 
tion up to December 7, 1941, The 
Progressive joined the'‘nation in ask- 
ing all America to “unite whole- 
heartedly in support of the war effort 
until a just peace can be obtained.” 


During World War II The Progres- 
sve urged, as LaFollette’s had also 
urged in the earlier war, that it be 
fought for “a just and durable peace,” 
that even while fighting it the nation 
“come to grips with the causes of war 
themselves—racial discrimination, im- 
perialism, militarism, excessive na- 
tionalism, poverty, famine, and injus- 
tice.” With this goal in view, The 
Progressive’s deepest concern beyond 
winning the war itself, as Editor 


Rubin summarized it, was not to 
“evolve a specific blueprint of post- 
war perfection,” but to “promote the 
right frame of mind in which to con- 
sider peace.” On this base, The Pro- 
gressive hoped that there might be 
built “a peace which would streng- 
then the hands of progressive forces 
everywhere, a program based on free- 
dom for all peoples of all colors and 
races. 


During the Forties The Progressive 
gradually took on its present format 
and personality. It added a number 
of regular features, opened its pages 
to broad free-wheeling discussions, 
and steered a determinedly indepen 
dent course in partisan politics. Isabel 
Bacon LaFollette’s column, “A Room 
of Our Own,” reminded readers of 
the elder Mrs. LaFollette’s famed 
woman's page. Mary Sheridan's “Your 
Money's Worth,” a consumer service, 
and Angelo Patri’s “Our Children” 
were favorite fixtures of the women’s 
page. The book page, initiated in 
1942 by Mary Sheridan, soon turned 
into a lively forum of literary news 
and criticism. Letters from readers, 
long a feature of the old magazine, 
provided material for an expanded 
“People’s Forum” of knocks and nose- 
gays. For several years a “Washington 
Calling” column and “Names and 
Notes in the News” brought capsule 
political gossip and comment to 
readers. 


The most notable trait of The Pro 
gressive that emerged in the Forties, 
however, was the formation of a 
nucleus of “regulars” whose articles 
and features, month after month, pro- 
jected a new kind of liberalism into 
its pages. The old guard—Ernest L. 
Meyer, John Haynes Holmes, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, McAlister Coleman, 
Norman Thomas, Oscar Ameringer- 
was still there, men whose roots 
reached back into 1924 and 1912. But 
there was gradually gathering a num- 
ber of younger men whose ideas, like 
Rubin's, had been shaped in the tur- 
bulent Thirties and war-torn Forties 
—products of second-generation pro- 
gressivism forged out in depression 
and war. Milton Mayer first began 
to needle Progressive readers in 1942. 
James A. Wechsler, William B. Hes- 
seltine, Richard L. Neuberger, Miles 
McMillin, Fred Rodell, Stuart Chase, 
Carleton Beals, Frank Hanighen, 
Quincy Howe, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
John Chamberlain and Louis Fischer, 
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among others, were soon Progresstve 
regulars. At the same time, The Pro- 
gressive reached far out into public 
life for timely authors and special 
articles. The roster of contributors 
reads like a Who's Who of recent his- 
tory—Charles Beard, Harry S. Tru- 
man, Francis Biddle, Elmer Davis, 
George Kennan, Thurman Arnold, 
Roger Baldwin, Chester Bowles, Dav- 
id Lilienthal, George Orwell, William 
O. Douglas, Henry Kaiser, Walter 
Reuther, Max C. Otto, Lin Yutang, 
Learned Hand, Robert M. Hutchins, 
Aneurin Bevan, Howard K. Smith, 
Estes Kefauver, Paul H. Douglas, 
Wayne Morse, Ralph J. Bunche, Phil- 
ip Murray, Hubert Humphrey, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Walter White, Dor- 
othy Thompson, Rexford Guy Tug 
well, Lillian Smith, James Forrestal 
—and many, many more. 


In domestic politics The Progressive 
chose an independent path, support- 
ing liberal candidates wherever and 
whenever they appeared, committing 
its allegiances to no party. Though 
the Progressive Party in Wisconsin 
often found support in its pages, the 
magazine was never its organ; when 
in 1946 the Progressives returned to 
the Republican Party The Progres- 
sive did not follow. Later, in 1948, 
when the followers of Henry Wallace 
chose to call themselves Progressive, 
The Progressive disinherited them in 
a stinging editorial by Rubin that 
ranks, along with the elder LaFol- 
lette’s disavowal of Communist sup- 
port in 1924, as a classic statement 
of native American liberalism. 


In 1946, however, Bob LaFollette 
lost his Senate seat after 20 years of 
service to the state and nation. That 
same year The Progressive itself ran 
into heavy difficulties. Rising produc- 
tion costs and growing inflation made 
each issue a crisis, until finally, in 
October, 1947, the editorial board an- 
nounced the magazine’s demise. 


What happened then is unique in 
the annals of American journalism. 
The public simply refused to believe 
that The Progressive was dead, and 


within a few months its readers ex- 
pressed their disbelief by contributing 
$40,000 for a new start. In January, 
1948, a new monthly Progressive ap- 
peared, like its predecessor dedicated 
to the task of being “a first-rate pub- 
lication which will express, interpret, 
and lead the fight for a genuine pro- 
gram of progressive democracy, a pub 
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The Oak Is Gone but the Roots Remain 


lication whose roots lie deep in the 
soil of this country.” Thus the new 
Progressive and its loyal readers re- 
enlisted for the duration. 

The spirit of The Progressive 
changed not at all, though its cover 
colors were brighter and its type face 
new. Its aim, as Rubin wrote in its 
first monthly issue, was to “interpret 
and advance the progressive American 
role in the developing contest of ideas 
and ideology to hold high the 
great doctrine that freedom for the 
individual and planning for the gen- 
eral welfare are not contradictory 
aspirations.” Most of the “regulars” 
remained in their familiar places, and 
new faces appeared now and then as 
the months passed—Arthur Schles- 
inger, jr.’s brilliant reviews, Robert 
Bendiner’s and Richard Rovere’s in- 
cisive portraits of persons and trends, 
Fitzpatrick’s and Herblock’s great car- 
toons, Robert Lasch’s shrewd analyses 
of the daily press, Martin Dworkin’s 
movie criticism, and many others. 


True to its policy of having no 
party, but rather of endorsing those 
people and parties who “held out the 
greater hopes for effectuating progres 
sive principles,” whether favored to 
win or not, The Progressive supported 
Norman Thomas in 1948, Stevenson 
in 1952, and Stevenson again in 1956. 
And in the nervous, edgy world of 
the Fifties there were always new 
issues to discuss and channels to ex- 
plore—atomic bombs, nuclear energy, 
technological advances, industrial au- 


tomation, new alignments of labo 
and management, shifts of party 
power, new personalities in the news 
Uppermost of all, as The Progressive 
noted during the long days of cold 
war and international tension, ther« 
was always “the old, old problem ol 
giving all peoples enough to live on 
and enough to live for.” 

To these ancient problems of mod 
ern times The Progressive has since 
constantly addressed itself. From the 
time that the shadow of McCarthy 
appeared no larger than a man’s hand 
on the political horizon, The Progres 
sive saw the loyalty-security argument 
for the thing it was. Its April 1954 
special issue on McCarthy still remains 
one of the most important political 
documents of our era. Michael Am 
rine’s articles on atomic energy, seria! 
ized in 1955, marked another high 
point in the magazine's coverage of 
major contemporary issues; so too did 
Rubin's special supplement, “The 
New Soviet Challenge,” in 1956, and 
his study of Richard Nixon—a minor 
classic—that same year. 


Now, alter 50 years of serving 
America as the voice and the con 
science of its liberal political tradi 
tion, what lies ahead for The Progres 
sive? Its role for the next 50 years 
seems as clear as its past. The Pro 
gressive cannot—and will not 
so long as there still exists an Ame 
ican faith in the people's ability to 
devise truly representative ways ol 
governing themselves, and truly demo 
cratic methods of living together. So 
long as there are Americans who be 
lieve that modern man can harness, 
by his own will and volition, the com 
plex government systems and tech 
nological machines he has created 
that he may have food and freedom 
security and significance, bread and 
ballots—there will be those who read 
I'he Progressive and write for it 

Robert LaFollette said it well a 
half-century ago: “We must recognize 
that democracy is a life, and involves 
continual struggle. It is only as those 
of every generation who love demox 
racy resist with all their might the 
encroachments of its enemies that the 
ideals of representative government 
can ever be nearly approximated 
As it was in 1909, so still it is only 
the truth that makes men free 
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No War, No Poverty? 


by STUART CHASE 


[* 1789, at the time of the first Cen 

there were four million 
Americans in the Republic of whom 
fewer than 250,000 had the right to 
vote. They lived mostly on farms, 
where Jefferson hoped they would 
remain in sturdy self-reliance. In- 
dustry was in the handicraft stage of 
little mills on streams, little iron- 
masters, little shipbuilders; and 
George Washington's false teeth were 
made of wood. There were no rail- 
roads, automobiles, airplanes, bull 
dozers, electric lights, telephones, 
billboards, skyscrapers, flush toilets, 
or quiz programs; no Communists, 
corporations, unions, Chambers of 
Commerce, DAR’s, or KKK’'s. The 
federal government employed fewer 
than 5,000 persons, and its chief busi- 
ness was military preparedness. The 
public school system was yet to be 
widely established, and poverty was 
the lot of most Americans. 


sus, 


In 1909, when The Progressive was 
launched, one hundred and twenty 
years later, population had jumped 
to 90 million. It was composed of 
layer after layer of settlers from over 
seas, in a melting pot still imperfectly 
melted. The industrial revolution 
had overrun the land, pushing the 
sturdy, self-reliant farmer into second 
place, numerically if not politically. 
The frontier had closed—no more 
160-acre handouts from Uncle Sam 
and technological unemployment 
faced the horse, the ox, and the mule. 


The robber barons held firm con 
trol of the trusts, with plug hats on 
their heads and dollar signs on their 
least in cartoons in the 
Hearst press. Upton Sinclair and Lin 
coln Steffens were making a raucous 
din, and Eugene Debs was practicing 
to receive a million votes for Presi- 


vests—al 
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dent. To belong to a union was a 
dangerous if not illegal business in 
many areas, while workers in the steel 
mills labored 12 hours a day with 24 
hours on the week-end shift. Still- 
cleaners in the Standard Oil refinery 
at Bayonne, New Jersey, were work- 
ing a 60-hour week in temperatures 
up to 250 degrees inside the stills. 
“Back of the Yards” in Chicago was 
something to see once and then try 
to forget. Most Americans still lived 
below the line of comfort, were in- 
deed probably more uncomfortable 
in their slums and mining towns than 
were the farmers of 1789. The chief 
business of the federal government 
continued to be military, including 
pensions to the Grand Army of the 


Republic. 


Now, 50 years later, population has 
soared to 175 millions, and more 
Americans are working for the federal 
government than there were Ameri- 
cans on the continent in 1789. Scien- 
lists are firing rockets at the moon, 
and there have been technological, 
political, and economic changes to 
stagger William Howard Taft if not 
Theodore Roosevelt. The federal 
government, however, still devotes 
most of its energy to war—nearly 80 
per cent of the current budget, ac- 
cording to an analysis by the New 
York Times in 1958. In the face of 
this massive outlay, the fact remains 
that world wars are now unthinkable 
except for societies of madmen. 


Sixty million motor cars jam the 
roads, factory workers are averaging 
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$85 a week, and hardly a family in the 
land is without its TV set. Bathrooms 
are not far behind. 

Suppose we make a list of some of 
the major changes since The Pro- 
gressive was first delivered to R.F.D. 
hoxes by a mailman driving 4 horse. 


1. An atomic war can wipe out 
civilization if not the human race, 
and the United States and Russia are 
fully equipped to fight such a war. 

2. The testing of nuclear weapons 
discharges lethal radiation into the 
atmosphere, the sea and the land, 
leaving residues which will affect 
generations yet unborn. 


3. The population curve is soaring 
all over the world, as modern medi- 
cine drives down the death rate, leav- 
ing the birth rate high. Pressure on 
the food supply becomes more acute, 
especially in Asia, and this situation 
revives the dread formula of Malthus. 

4. Of the eight Great Powers which 
dominated the world of 1909 on a pre- 
carious balance-of-power basis, two 
retain their supremacy. The eight 
were: Britain, Germany, France, 
Austria, Italy, Russia, Japan and the 
United States. Russia and the U.S. 
are the survivors, and another has 
been added, China. The United States 
is locked in a struggle, primarily ide- 
ological, with the other two—the 
open society idea versus the closed so- 
ciety. If American leaders could feel 
that Communists were stupid but not 
immoral, and the leaders of Russia 
and China could fee! that capitalists 
were stupid but not full of sin, there 
would be little to fight about. The 
battle for raw materials, real estate 
and international markets is quite 
secondary. Both sides “have” 
blocs. 


are 


5. The rise in power and independ- 
ence of the non-white peoples of Asia 
and Africa is an outstanding and ut- 
terly unprecedented change. It marks 
the virtua! end of colonialism, and a 
vast shrinkage in the empires of 
Britain, France, Japan, Italy, and the 
Netherlands. It is doubtful if Robert 
M. LaFollette, Senior, ever dreamed 
that such an overturn could come in 
the lifetime of his children or even 
his grandchildren. 


6. The United Nations are now 
trying to replace some of the func- 
tions of the old Great Power system, 
and are fumbling toward One World. 
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Crisis after crisis is laid before Dag 
Hammarskjold. A workable formula 
has yet to be found, but staggering as 
the difficulties are, the only alterna- 
tive is World War III. 

7. The United States has achieved 
an “affluent society,” where poor peo- 
ple are no longer in the majority, as 
they were in 1909; and as they are in 
the rest of the world today. The econ- 
omy of abundance, which some of us 
ventured to predict in the 1930's, has 
at last become a tangible reality for 
the people of one great nation. Can- 
ada, Australia, Britain, and Western 
Europe are rapidly approaching the 
same condition, indeed Canada may 
already be there. 

In the 1930's with breadlines on 
every hand we used to say: “Too much 
wheat and not enough bread; too 
many shoe factories and not enough 
shoes.” Abundance lay in a surplus 
of raw materials—often burned or 
dumped in the sea, like Brazilian 
coftee—and in excess industrial ca- 
pacity. Now practically everybody in 
the United States has enough bread, 
with wheat still spoiling in the ele- 
vators. The distribution deadlock has 
been broken. Abundance has at last 
reached the ultimate consumer. 


8. The governments of Russia and 
China control the formation and dis- 
position of capital. They can hold 
any balance they please between the 
amount of consumer goods and cap- 
ital goods produced. They can cut 
down on silk stockings, station wag- 
ons, and vodka, in favor of schools, 
slum clearance, or guided missiles. 
The open societies of the West have 
no such arbitrary choice, but are now 
threatened with what Galbraith calls 
“social unbalance.” By that he means 
a plethora of consumer goods and a 
shortage of community goods and 
services—plenty of TV sets, and sleek, 
low cars, richly decorated with up- 
swept fins and sex symbols, but not 
enough schools and hospitals. 


9. Farmers in the United States 
are becoming increasingly citified. 
They hold a steadily declining share 
of the economy. In Jefferson’s day 
farmers constituted more than 90 
per cent of the gainfully employed; 
by 1909 they were down to about 40 
per cent; today not more than 12 
per cent. 


10. Factory workers too are begin- 
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ning to lose ground in relative num 
bers. More and more Americans arc 
employed in the “service trades” as 
clerks, salesmen, repairmen, disc 
jockeys, managers, professional peo- 
ple, government employees. The mid- 
dle class is gaining over the working 
class, with automation hastening the 
change. More than half the gainfully 
employed are now in the category ol 
the service trades. 


11. Hours of labor are going down, 
with the 30-hour week and the three- 
day weekend on the horizon. 


12. Megalapolis is spreading over 
the United States countryside, as the 
bulldozer levels fields, forests, streams 
and bosky dells, while the water table 
drops alarmingly. Cities are explod- 
ing into the suburbs in a vast urban 
sprawl, largely unplanned. 


13. The mass media, unknown in 
1789, feeble in 1909, are now strew- 
ing waste paper over the landscape 
and blaring their propaganda and 
their messages (in the West their 
commercials), into everybody's ears, 
from Moscow to Cairo to Los An- 
geles to Peiping. Much of the en- 
tertainment provided by the mass 
media would have been thought 
vulgar 50 years ago, and the rest ol 
the content includes a lot of what I 
call anti-knowledge. 


14. The great corporation in Amer- 
ica is zooming ahead in a kind of 
political vacuum, irresponsible and 


Herblock in The Washington Post 
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mighty. Is it destined to be con 
trolled by pension fund trustees, as 
Adolf Berle fears? Or could the Con 
stitution be amended to cover it? 
Nobody knows. Yet with strong 
unions on one side, and a strong gov 
ernment, committed to the welfare 
state and the graduated income tax, 
on the other side, big business per 
haps does not have the free-swinging 
power it had in 1909. Meanwhile sel! 
perpetuating management groups 
have displaced both the stockholders 
and the single tycoon as the source of 
power in most large corporations 
The economic structures described by 
Ricardo and Karl Marx are unre 
ognizable today. Marx, we should re 
member, based his analysis squarely 
on Ricardo, but while the latter said 
the struggle between rich and poor 
must ltorevei continue il wealth 1S 
to be produced, Marx wanted to end 
it with violent revolution and go on 
to a classless society. 


Each of these fourteen changes cat 
ries profound political, economic, 
and social implications. Each reacts 
on one or more of the others. Two 
effects stand out particularly, both 
unknown in 1909—in fact, almost 
inconceivable except in some dim and 
distant Utopia. The first is the im 
possibility of open, hot war as a 
practical instrument of great power 
politics; the second is the relative 
abolition of poverty in at least one 
great society. What are some of the 
implications of these astounding 
changes? 

In 1909 or thereabouts, Sir Norman 
Angell was talking about war as “the 
great illusion” and wrote a best seller 
under that title. His point, that a big 
war would cost more in money than 
any nation stood to gain, was sound 
enough. But he could not cite Stron 
tium 90 to make his argument con 
clusive. The difference between loss 
in treasure and loss in biological sur 
vival is considerable. Public opinion 
polls today show United States ma 
jorities solidly against war, but still 
believing World War III inevitable 

meaning, | am afraid, that most ol 
us suffer from a lack of imagination 
One is forced to believe after taking 
thought that somehow the Big Pow- 
ers are going to negotiate their way 


around a war which nobody could 
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win, and which everybody in the 
world would lose. 

One draws a sigh of cautious re- 
lief but he soon begins to wonder 
what will happen to the economic 
systems of the West when govern- 
ments no longer spend 80 per cent of 
their budgets buying lethal hardware. 
The financial community can hardly 
be expected to dance in the streets 
on the day that peace breaks out 
while the market plunges downward. 
A huge adjustment will have to be 
made, affecting every segment of the 
economy. Russia, China, and other 
dictatorships, however, can take it 
in stride, shifting manpower from 
munitions to bathtubs and boots with- 
out upsetting any vital vested interest. 

Some readers may refuse to believe 
that poverty has been abolished in 
the United States or anywhere else. 
In one sense of course they are right 
~—-depending on how poverty is de- 
fined. If we accept the usual defini- 
tion as a condition where the neces- 
sities of life-——food, shelter, clothing, 
health services, and education—are 
not met, and where not even the hope 
of meeting them exists, the great ma- 
jority of American families are not 
in a state of poverty; they have both 


groceries and hope. 
In his celebrated book, The Af- 
fluent Society, J]. K. Galbraith notes 


that “case” poverty and “insular” 
poverty persist in America, but affect 
only a small fraction of our 45 million 
families. “Case” poverty is where the 
breadwinner has something seriously 
wrong with him—chronic illness, 
alcoholism, mental deficiency. “Insu- 
lar’ poverty is to be found in limited 
areas of poor soils and marginal 
farms, such as the coves of the South- 
ern Appalachians and the Ozarks. 
When we say that poverty has been 
overcome, we mean that most Ameri- 
can families are now above the line, 
where in 1909 most families were 
below the line. 

It does not follow that Americans 
have achieved the good life, or are 
contented in their chromium-plated, 
neon-lighted Utopia. A happy, well 
adjusted people would not produce 
such an ominous crop of juvenile de- 
linquents, or tolerate a Joseph Mc- 
Carthy as long as it did, or maintain 
half of its hospital beds for patients 
suffering from mental disease. 

The formula upon which our af- 
fluent society is based, iurthermore, 
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“Ain't We Something!” 


is a pretty shaky one. Two character- 
istics are particularly ominous: the 
continuing threat of inflation, and 
the “social unbalance” which we re- 
ferred to earlier, a plethora of goods 
in the private sector and not enough 
in the public. A word about each: 

To keep the public buying new 
automobiles, for instance, Detroit has 
to change its models every year when 
no technical change may be needed. 
It shifts the chromium and the paint, 
adds new pushbutton contraptions to 
get out of order and run up the re- 
pair bills, gives enough new appear- 
ance to make last year’s model look 
shabby before use has turned it shab- 
by. Then Detroit summons Madison 
Avenue to drum on our nervous sys- 
tems until we are ashamed not to 
turn in the old for the new. Some 
such routine has gone on for a long 
time in all sorts of products, and like 
many other routines, it keeps accel- 
erating. It is so central to our econ- 
omy that any breakdown produces 
the gravest results. 


American business enterprise not 
only makes the physical stuff, it also 
makes the demand for the stuff by a 
remorseless din of advertising. A sub- 
stantial part of the output is not 
wealth but waste, what Veblen called 
“illth.” We buy it primarily to keep 
up with the Joneses. We buy it, fur- 
thermore, on the installment plan, 
forcing consumer credit into the 
stratosphere, and generating a per- 
petual creeping inflation. Everyone 


of course is against inflation, but our 
financial pundits firmly reject any 
program which could effectively halt 
it—such as price and wage controls. 


Social unbalance is the other shaky 
foundation under American afflu- 
ence. We have a surfeit of some things 
and are starved for others: too many 
annual models and not enough 
schoolrooms. Schoolhouses lie in the 
field of public rather than private 
production; they cannot be wrapped 
in cellophane and sold, with their 
prices prudently “administered.” 

America today is short of such 
necessities as— 

Adequate conservation programs. 

Clean rivers. 

Unpolluted air. 

Open spaces, wilderness areas. 

Parks and playgrounds. 

Urban redevelopment programs, 
adequate commuting service. 

Mental health research. 

Research in pure science. 

Scholarships for bright youngsters 
who cannot afford college. 

Safe highways and adequate park- 
ing. 

Adequate law courts where calen- 
dars are not overcrowded. 

Juvenile delinquency programs. 

Pure food and drug inspection. 

Support of the arts. 

Educational TV. 

The list could be indefinitely ex 
tended. Out of 31.5 million children 
in the public schools in 1956, there 
was no room for 2.3 million. So we 
put them in cellars, old barns, aban- 
doned warehouses, and on double 
shift. The kids in my town go to a 
double shift high school. 

What Galbraith calls “the conven- 
tional wisdom” holds grimly to the 
thought, inherited from Ricardo and 
made ferocious by Herbert Spencer, 
that only private output constitutes 
wealth; public output is at best a 
necessary evil. This curious mental 
twist, which would have astonished 
both Pericles and Marcus Aurelius, 
results in some strange anomalies. 
Main Street is jammed with saffron 
colored dream boats and no place to 
park them. We picnic on cellophaned 
packaged foods from a gleaming port- 
able icebox, beside a polluted stream 
lined with billboards, empty beer 
cans, and bits of discarded Kleenex. 

“The counterpart of increasing 
opulence,” says Galbraith, “will be 
deepening filth,”—of which the man- 
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made smog of Southern California is 
an outstanding exhibit. If the United 
States could achieve a balance of 
true wealth, namely consumer goods 
and public outlays complementing 
one another, the range of civilized 
human wants would expand, leaving 
far less to be contrived by the tom- 
toms of Madison Avenue. 


Social unbalance, like consumer 
credit, has its limits, and we may be 
nearer finding them than the experts 
think. Detroit has taken a terrible 
beating in its 1958 models, and waits 
in suspense to see whether—despite a 
zillion dollars worth of advertising 
—the longer, lower, snootier '59’s will 
to taken off the market. Sooner or 
later our society, if it is to be a viable 
one, must achieve a practical balance 
in both physical production and fis- 
cal control. This does not necessarily 
mean “socialism,” in the accepted 
sense of “the public ownership of the 
means of production.” Private enter- 
prise can go right ahead producing 
more and more useful commodities 
by its masterly formula of ever great- 
er output per man hour. But some 
group somewhere in the economy 
must take the responsibility of seeing 
that public necessities keep up with 
private output. 

When—and if—peace breaks out, 
furthermore, an enormous reservoir 
of manpower and materials will be- 
come available for the public sector, 
as we transfer production from guns 
to butter, say 30 billion dollars worth 
a year. The engineering of that trans- 
fer, indeed the ways and means to 
put our new-found affluence on a 
firmer basis, as an example to the 
world, is a challenge to every liberal 
American. Perhaps a new political 
party might be founded on it. 

The old slogans are worn out. The 
“class struggle,” “nationalization,” 
the “free market,” “bust the trusts,” 
are all but meaningless today. Gal- 
braith has sketched a fresh, exciting 
blueprint, much closer to the real- 
ities of 1959. 

It is a blueprint to puzzle Old Bob 
LaFollette, but if he were around to 
read it I think that he would wel- 
come it. He was ever a man to base 
his philosophy on the facts of life. 
Think of it—the end of war, the end 
of poverty, almost within our grasp! 
Some straight thinking, some con- 
centrated effort, some leaders to 
lead. ... 
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the MASS MAN 


by SIDNEY LENS 


Q™ oF THE striking features of 
American postwar life has been 
the virtual disappearance of the 
American Left. A generation ago the 
radical Left, though small by Euro- 
pean standards, nonetheless played a 
significant role in American affairs. 
At one time the Communist Party 
had 100,000 members and many times 
that number of sympathizers and 
fellow-travelers. Norman Thomas, 
running for President on the Socialist 
Party ticket in 1932, polled nearly a 
million votes and enlisted a respect- 
able segment of the labor and intel- 
lectual world in his cause. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
formed in 1935, was studded with 
Socialists, Communists, Trotskyists, 
and Syndicalists; it was they who gave 
it its elan vital. A militant, leftist, 
unemployed workers’ movement and 
a radical intelligentsia gave the 1930's 
an aura of leftism now completely 
ne. 

The Communist Party today has no 
more than 5,000 members, of whom 
perhaps 2,000 remain in persistent 
“rightist” opposition. The Socialist 
Party, which re-merged with the So- 
cial-Democratic Federation two years 
ago and has now absorbed the small 
Independent Socialist League, has 
1,300 members. The Trotskyists add 
another 700 to 1,000 members to the 
roster. Perhaps the most effective 
force on the Left in the United States 
these past few years has been the 
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Gandhians. The 13,000-member Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation and such 
groups as the War Resisters League 
have played the most spirited role in 
America in fighting militarism, a 
traditional target of the Left. They 
have organized walks on Washington 
and the United Nations, sent a small 
ketch into the Pacific to protest the 
bomb tests, and have been the prin- 
cipal force in initiating whatever 
there has been of public protest 
against rampant militarism. But the 
organized Left in America is obvious 
ly weaker than in any other Western 
nation. As an influence in national 
affairs, it does not exist. 

The question is: Why? 

Apologists for “the American way 
of life” conclude that there is no long 
er a need for a Left in the United 
States. We have achieved a standard 
of living so high, they say, that a 
Left is irrelevant. Speaking to a Brit 
ish reporter recently, Walter Reuther 
insisted that “the labor movement 
in America is developing a whole new 
middle class. Last year the average 
automobile worker got more than 
$5,000 a year income.” Presumably 
this was intended to explain why 
American labor does not need a labor 
or socialist party. 

Such estimates, of course, are part 
truth and part fable. There is a new 
“aristocracy of labor” in America 
that is well-off by previous standards. 
The employed workers in the mass 
production industries, like the em- 
ployed workers in the construction 
industries, earn $100 a week and up; 
many of them live on a standard con- 
siderably higher than any comparable 
group in Europe. 

Yet this is not the full picture. The 
number of these favored workers is 
certainly no more than eight or ten 
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million. Behind them are many mil- 
lions who still live in varying degrees 
of poverty. There are two million 
agricultural workers who are paid 
only 72 cents an hour—less than one- 
third an auto worker's pay. There 
are millions of hotel employees, laun- 
dry workers, retail clerks, and white 
collar employees who similarly earn 
only 40 per cent or less of what an 
auto or steel worker receives. Millions 
of Americans are far worse off than 
their counterparts in, say, Sweden or 
Denmark or Norway. And these in- 
clude not only the Negro sharecrop- 
pers in Mississippi, but many white 
workers in the North. As late as 1954 
one of every six income units (fami- 
lies and unattached individuals) was 
earning less than $40 a week. Of the 
six and a half million employed Ne- 
groes in the United States in 1950 
(the latest figures available in the 
Statistical Abstract) fully two-thirds 
earned less than $30 a week. For 
many the much vaunted American 
standard of living is a statistic rather 
than a reality. Even viewed from the 
simple material point of view there 
is both need and room in America 
for a Left to express the aspirations 
of the millions of underprivileged 
who still live in slums and in poverty. 
Beyond that, however, there is a need 
for a Left that arises from such ques- 
tions as war and peace and the tragic 
foreign policy of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles (and before him, 
Dean Acheson). Yet no Left emerges. 
Why? 


There is slowly evolving in Ameri- 
ca a “mass man” who is immune to 
radicalism, even when his social needs 
demand it, and whose horizons seem 
incapable of being extended beyond 
the present scheme of things. What- 
ever rebelliousness there is in this 
mass man is a rebelliousness without a 
cause to harness it. He “rebels” only 
in his own behalf or that of his fam- 
ily; he seldom if ever ties it in with 
social rebellion. Thousands of rebel- 
lious youth——“rebels without a cause” 
—become juvenile delinquents, who 
in another era might have become 
young socialists. Most youngsters, of 
course, are decent, law abiding, often 
even studious. But it is significant 
that rebelliousness in youth has no 
causes to latch on to; in the extreme, 
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therefore, it ends in delinquency and 
crime. 

Never in history has a nation im- 
posed on itself the strictures of con- 
formity as thoroughly as America has 
done since World War II. Hitler had 
to use unabashed terror and concen- 
tration camps to exact conformity 
from the German people. Stalin 
murdered a whole generation of Bol- 
shevik leaders and imprisoned mil- 
lions in slave camps to create a simi- 
lar mood of fear and conformity. But 
in postwar America, without slave 
camps, without frame-up trials, with- 
out totalitarian terror, a whole na- 
tion has mesmerized itself into con- 
formity. The era of McCarthyism— 
now tapering off—made people fear- 
ful for their jobs, but not for their 
lives. Outside of a dozen or two 
political prisoners, Communists and 
Trotskyists prosecuted under the 
Smith Act, no one was jailed for his 
political beliefs. Conformity was not 
won with the whip. In the United 
States it was self-imposed, willingly 
accepted by the majority of its cit- 
izens as the normal way of life. 

The failure of the Left to grow is 
thus the result not merely of Leftist 
errors, but also of the mass man men- 
tality which is robbing a once rebel- 
lious and radical nation of its voice 
of dissent. There are men who speak 
against the conformist trend, but 
their number has diminished and 
above all their seed has found no 
soil in which to take root. The in- 
dividual American has quietly but 
methodically changed into a new type 
of man. 

The salient characteristic of this 
new man is his desire to escape from 
the big world around him. According 
to anthropologist Margaret Mead the 
new American seeks to “escape into 
one’s own little house and one’s own 
garden and one’s own children, and 
the small bit of life which one can 
make a success in; and the concentra- 
tion upon it [becomes a] flight from 
larger issues.” Thus the average 
American who spends thousands of 
dollars on his son’s education will re- 
fuse to spend a penny to fight against 
radioactive fall-out which may thwart 
his son’s future, or upon a political 
campaign against the Dulles foreign 
policy which may lead to his son's 
extermination. The new American 
views everything in the narrow light 
of home and family. He runs away 


from the big problems—war, peace, 
depression, social injustice, political 
corruption. 

There is, says Margaret Mead, “a 
sense that the world’s gotten so big 
and unmanageable that it’s very hard 
for individuals to be able to influence 
it very much. [There is] also a dread 
of disaster because this country is con- 
scious of the possibility of total 
destruction. It’s almost as if they were 
trying to live a 50-year life within 
ten or fifteen years.” The average 
American today seeks essentially ma- 
terial pleasure—as if he were living 
just for today, his last moment on 
earth. 

To exploit this craving for escape 
America spends the fantastic sum of 
$10.5 billion a year on advertising 
and public relations—$1 of every $40 
of its total national income. Much 
of this is spent on the most expensive 
of all media, television. 


That staggering total of $10.5 bil- 
lion worth of propaganda annually 
has a pervasive effect on American 
behavior patterns. Americans would 
say—if asked—that they are unaffect- 
ed by the nonsense that passes for ad- 
vertising, but the process is more in- 
vidious. The advertiser not only in- 
sists on the half-truths or half-lies 
used in peddling his product, but ve- 
toes any controversy or hard fact ol 
life in the television or radio pro- 
grams that he sponsors because the 
result might be a bad association with 
the product. The world of American 
television, and consequently of the 
American viewer, is a make-believe 
world, which is the ideal escape from 
the real world. The American mass 
man no longer makes mature judg- 
ments in the purchase of commod- 
ities. Instead of buying oranges he 
is buying the symbol of vitality; in- 
stead of buying an automobile he is 
buying prestige. The American wom- 
an doesn’t buy cosmetics, she buys 
hope and surcease of sexual anxiety, 
itself often the product of the propa- 
gandists. Advertising appeals to deep- 
seated fears or wishes—to the child 
in man, rather than to his mature 
self. It entrenches childish attitudes. 
If it were confined only to the pur- 
chase of cosmetics or brassieres this 
might not be shattering to the nation. 
But the techniques of motivational 
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selling and the fraudulent symbols 
that go with it are used also in pol- 
itics, in “culture,” in book-writing, in 
almost everything of significance in 
American life. 

The escapist mass man seeks no in- 
sights into politics; he accepts the 
synthetic and superficial politics of 
the mass media, the partisan press, 
the radio commentator. He is told 
that the “enemy” is communism, and 
he accepts this thesis without know- 
ing what communism is (except that 
it presumably is “atheistic, Godless, 
materialistic”). He is told that we 
must have more and better arma- 
ments than the Russians, and he ac- 
cepts the expenditure of $42 billion 
a year for armaments even while he 
is decrying inflation and the “high 
spending in Washington.” The mass 
man indulging his leisure in escapism 
forms only child-like rather than ma- 
ture opinions. As a consequence his 
leaders are also child-like; they speak 
the same baby-talk as their constitu- 
ents because that is the only way to 
“win votes.” 

Consider the rationale behind Mc- 
Carthyism. The American people 
woke up a few years after the war to 
find that though they had won the 
military phase of the conflict they 
were losing the cold war. They asked 
themselves why. A mature insight 
would have indicated that we were 
losing to the Communists because we 
were fighting against or were neu- 
tral on the great revolution surging 
throughout Asia and Africa. But this 
was a mature estimate and the great 
majority of people were not prepared 
to face it. Instead McCarthy, the 
demagogue, came along with a more 
simple answer which gained wide ac- 
claim. We were losing the war, said 
the late Senator from Wisconsin, be- 
cause the Communists had “infil- 
trated” our State Department and 
were traitorously yielding one bastion 
after another to the Soviets. These 
“hidden Communists” had betrayed 
such fine allies as Chiang Kai-shek 
and Syngman Rhee, or had given 
away our atom bomb secrets. Millions 
of Americans, unwilling or unable to 
look at the problem maturely, accept- 
ed this childish nonsense. Almost no 
one in Washington had the courage 
to attack this ridiculous thesis front- 
ally; the hysteria mounted and be- 
came a national obsession. 

Acceptance of conformist cliches 
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has penetrated even into the sup 
posedly radical heart of the labor 
movememt. A year ago the National 
Labor Service made a survey of local 
union leaders at labor summer 
schools. These men, it should be 
noted, were among the best informed 
and most socially conscious union- 
ists. What the Labor Service found 
was painfully illuminating: “Three 
out of five unionists would deny an 
atheist the right to teach in college.” 
Almost half felt that socialists should 
also be refused the right to teach. 
One quarter thought that atheists and 
socialists should be expelled from 
their unions. Eighty per cent said that 
Communists should be expelled and 
75 per cent wanted Communists to 
be deprived of their American citizen- 
ship. Yet 94 er cent insisted that Ne- 
groes must »e given full rights in 
the unions and in job promotions, 
and 80 per cent said the Negro chil- 
dren should be permitted to attend 
schools side by side with whites. All 
of this indicates not only how garbled 
is the estimate of civil liberties by 
the new mass man, but how easily 
and childishly he accepts conformist 
views. 


A survey by Purdue University of 
the opinions of teen-agers was equally 
revealing. More than half the high 
school children polled thought that 


wire-tapping and the third-degree 
should be legalized and that police 
should censor books, movies, radio, 
and TV “to shield us from improper 
thinking.” 


Professors who questioned Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin students found that 
most of them rejected the rights of 
freedom of the press, assembly, and 
worship guaranteed by the American 
Constitution. A few years ago the 
Capital Times of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, assigned a reporter to get signa 
tures to a “petition” which 
actually a section of the Declaration 
of Independence on which the nation 
was founded in 1776. All but one of 
many hundreds approached refused 
to sign this “Communist” document 

The mass man turns inward on 
himself, away from the reality of the 
world at large. He responds therefore 
only to subconscious motivational ap 
peals, and the whole society 
learns to rely on such appeals. A few 
years ago a large publishing house 
decided to publish a novel with ap 
peal to Catholics. The publisher 
didn’t wait until some writer had 
presented such a novel to its editors 
Instead it sent out dozens of salesmen 
to find out what Catholics would 
like to read about in a novel on 
Catholicism. The editors then called 
in a prominent writer, gave him a 
list of the points that those polled 
wanted, and assigned him the task 
of writing a novel to order. The book 
eventually sokd more than a million 
copies. But it wasn’t written in any 
creative sense; it was mass-produced 
for a mass-mind—for the mass man 


was 


soon 


The noted novelist James T. Far 
rell published a fable a few months 
ago about a great publisher who be 
came rich when he invented an 
automatic machine which did away 
with authors completely. Ignatius 
Bulganov Worthington had invented 
a Worthy Worthington Writing Ma 
chine which in an eight-hour day 
“could shed four books” without any 
authors. It combined plots, descrip 
tions, and verbiage like a giant Uni 
vac machine. “And,” writes Farrell, 
“none of the books was gloomy. The 
policemen could read them with- 
out making an arrest and this saved 
the taxpayers money, because the po 
lice were no longer needed to seize 
books, and to arrest booksellers 
authors, and publishers. The clergy 
men were grateful because they no 
longer had to write sermons about 
immoral books and could speak from 
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the pulpit of God and Goodness. And 
of course the publishers were happy. 
They had to take no authors to lunch, 
and they had to pay no royalties ex- 
cept a very small one to Ignatius 
Bulganov for the use of one of his 
Worthy Worthingtons. These ma- 
chines never erred and never pro- 
duced an immoral or sad book. They 
whirred out works of joy and hope 
at a cost of ten cents a copy ” 


Probably no aspect of American 
life so reveals the mass man nature of 
the average citizen as the iniroduc- 
tion of advertising and public rela- 
tions techniques into politics. Both 
political parties, the Democrats and 
the Republicans, engage top Madison 
Avenue advertising agencies to guide 
their national elections. These men 
figure out all the “gimmicks” for 
“selling” their candidates just as if 
they were selling soap or cigarettes. 

During the 1956 campaign a re- 
porter interviewed two farmers in 
North Dakota; one owned 1600 acres 
of land and was moderately wealthy, 
the other owned 160 acres and was 
having a hard time. The wealthier 
farmer intended to vote for President 
Eisenhower because Eisenhower was 
an “individualist” who opposed the 
“collectivism of the Roosevelt New 
Deal”; the other farmer also sup- 
ported Eisenhower, but because he 
expected him to continue the wel- 
fare policies of the New Deal. The 
Madison Avenue public relations ex- 
perts had sold both farmers on op- 
posite views of the same man. 

The reason for such confusion is 
not hard to find. A leading business 
journal commented in the last Presi- 
dential election campaign that “both 
parties will merchandise their candi- 
dates and issues by the same methods 
that business has developed to sell 
goods. These include specific selec- 
tion of appeals and planned repeti- 
tion. . . . Radio spot announcements 
and ads will repeat phrases with a 
planned intensity. Billboards will 
push slogans of proven power... . 
Candidates need, in addition to rich 
voices and good diction, to be able 
to look ‘sincerely’ at the TV camera.” 

The major issues of the day are 
“sold” to the American mass man in 
the same way as cosmetics. The citizen 
must not be tired with long dis- 
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courses; he must get his politics in 
short one minute radio announce- 
ments or five minute televisiqn talks. 
He must have it presented in the least 
argumentative form. One of the de- 
pressing features of political cam- 
paigns in the United States is the 
paucity of issues. The differences be- 
tween candidates of the two major 
parties is usually negligible. For the 
most part they agree on the issues of 
foreign policy, war, militarism; and 
their disagreements on matters of 
internal policy such as taxes are often 
so minor that they can not be built 
up into significant issues. What takes 
place in this vacuum is a build-up 
of the individual. Eisenhower is pre- 
sented as the all-knowing father—to 
give the citizen a feeling of security. 
His views on political issues are 
underplayed; the trick is to sell his 
personality. The Madison Avenue 
salesmen tried similar tricks with 
Adlai Stevenson in the 1956 cam- 
paign, but he evidently was not as 
saleable a commodity as Eisenhower; 
he did not have a fatherly appeal. 


As Aldous Huxley has pointed out, 
“the methods now being used to mer- 
chandise the political candidate, as 
though he were a deodorant, positive- 
ly guarantee the electorate against 
ever hearing the truth about any 
thing.” Political views are irrelevant; 
what is relevant is how “sincere” the 
candidate can be made to appear, how 
resonant is his voice, how masculine 
he looks, how “fatherly.” Politics in 
America, in the age of the mass man, 
is rapidly becoming an exercise in 
superficiality. At the very time when 
the world hangs by a thread in the 
struggle between East and West, when 
it lives in the shadow of atomic ex- 
termination, the mass man votes as 
though he were betting on a football 
game, rather than deciding on the 
life or death of himself and the hu- 
man race. 


One of the most frequently heard 
arguments for voting for a particu 
lar candidate is that “the other fel- 
low can’t win.” Many a voter who has 
socialist leanings votes for a Demo- 
crat because “the Socialists have no 





chance.” Thousands of sincere paci- 
fists vote for candidates with avowed 
militarist programs, because “we 
have no other choice.” In the era 
of the mass man even the people who 
are politically articulate succumb 
to the theories of the “lesser evil.” 
With an electorate disinterested in 
political issues the pendulum swings 
inexorably to the right; liberalism 
becomes merely a left-wing of con- 
servatism; and “socialism” becomes 
merely a moderate liberalism. 

Arnold Toynbee has written that 
a society begins to decline at what 
seems to be the height of its power, 
when it loses its “creative minority.” 
Conformity in America is whittling 
away that creative minority. There 
are still large wellsprings of dissent. 
There are still many men who think 
bold new thoughts. There are still 
tens of thousands of fine, idealistic 
youth looking for new ways of life. 
But the trend to conformity is en- 
gulfing this “creative minority.” Al- 
most every new idea must run the 
gamut of the charge of “communism,” 
the Twentieth Century's counterpart 
of the Seventeenth’s “witchcraft.” 

The average citizen considers men 
like Justice William O. Douglas, 
George Kennan, and James P. War 
burg, who are proposing a foreign 
policy more sensible than Dulles’ 
brinkmanship, as “soft” on commu- 
nism. The moods of the mass man 
make it difficult for a creative mi 
nority to function or to flourish. Dis 
senters are afraid of their own dis 
sent. A whole pattern of life is emerg- 
ing in which conformity is the high- 
est value. 

The American Legion of Illinois 
this year demanded that the state stop 
committing patients to mental hos- 
pitals until an investigation could 
determine whether mental health 
programs were being “infiltrated by 
socialistic and subversive influences.” 
The Legion also asked for the right 
to “help” select textbooks, again be- 
cause of the danger of “subversive 
influences.” The McCarthyist tirade 
in the Senate is finished, but the 
drive of conformity makes “anti-com- 
munism” the accepted pattern of 
thought. 

How this drive has corroded §in- 
dividualism is indicated by what has 
happened to the junior executive in 
the business and professional: world. 
William H. Whyte has written a pen- 
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etrating book about the “organiza- 
tion man” who likes to pride himself 
on individuality, but who pays com- 
pulsive fealty to the organization and 
to conformity. The social ethic of the 
organization man, according to 
Whyte, has three prepositions: “a be- 
lief in the group as the source of cre- 
ativity; a belief in “‘belongingness’ as 
the ultimate need of the individual; 
and a belief in the application of sci- 
ence to achieve the belongingness.” 


The “organization man” would 
never dream of subscribing to the 
Communist paper, The Worker, so 
that he could be more effective in 
answering the arguments of commu- 
nism. He would never read such 
liberal publications as The Nation, 
The New Republic, or The Progres- 
sive as he rides to work on his com- 
muter’s train. His views are fashioned 
by the “collective” in which he works 
and lives. He belongs to such non- 
controversial organizations as the 
Parents-Teachers Association, the Ki- 
wanis, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and “the” Club—the social 


organization of members of his class 
where he can swim, dance, and play 
golf, poker, or bridge. He can simu- 
late all kinds of emotion on political 


problems, but he argues only in the 
ignorant terms of cliches: “Labor is 
taking over the country,” “The Com- 
munists are infiltrating our schools.” 


The “dream” of this “organization 
man” is not any social idea but “get- 
ting ahead.” Two years ago the 
popular Sunday supplement Parade 
published an article on “How To BE 
A Soctat CiimpBer.” It described so- 
cial climbing” as “healthy” and gave 
12 “scientific” ways to participate in 
this activity. According to the writer, 
you must be “somewhat dissatisfied” 
—not too happy, not too unhappy. 
You must be dissatisfied enough to 
want to “get ahead,” to “climb so- 
cially.” You must also know how to 
act, acquire the “secular rituals of 
eating, dressing, behaving correctly in 
social and work situations.” Above 
all, you must find a “sponsor,” a man 
ahead of you who can help you climb 
the ladder to “success.” “As you go 
up the social scale,” the writer ad- 
vises the reader, “you must be able to 
leave your old friends and old envi- 
ronment if need be... . Once you 
become too comfortable in a specific 
environment, you are likely to stop 
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“We've Got to Stop All 
This Spending on Essentials” 


climbing.” You ought not to make 
friends that you can’t easily detach 
yourself from, and you ought not to 
have ideas which make you unaccept- 
able to your “sponsor.” Here in a 
single vulgar appraisal of the “good 
life’ is the essence of the new social 
ethic that guides America’s middle 
class—superficial friendships, getting 
ahead, climbing socially, belonging, 
conforming. 

The “organization man” is the an- 
tithesis of Toynbee’s creative minor- 
ity. His ideas, if any, are limited, nar- 
row, tailored for the organization 
rather than for society as a whole. 
For the “organization man” to be a 
maverick is the worst crime of all. 
He tries to be slightly different from 
his neighbor so that he can get ahead 
in the business and professional 
world, but he must never be so dif- 
ferent that he stands out as a non- 
conformist. The “organization man” 
is thus merely a species of the mass 
man, a specific form of mass man 
suited for the new middle class. He is 
a retreat from individuality and cre- 
ativeness, a buttress of the status quo 
(except in technological matters or in 
business ideas). A few decades ago the 
working class found many leaders in 
the middle class. Now both the work- 
ing class and the middle class are 
discouraging bold leadership because 
their members are becoming mass 
men. 

In its propaganda overseas the 
United States likes to picture its citi- 


zens as happy people. It points to 
the 55 million automobiles, the tens 


of millions of refrigerators, TV's, and 
gadgets of American life as “proof”’ of 
a superior standard of living. It 
quotes reams of statistics about high 
wage scales, the number of workers 
who own their own homes, the num- 
ber who own their own automobiles, 
as “proof” of happiness. But the 
American is not happy; he has merely 
found the most extensive way in all 
history to escape from his unhappi- 
ness, his insecurity. 

“Our contemporary Western soci 
ety,” writes Erich Fromm, “in spite 
of its material, intellectual, and po 
litical progress, is increasingly 
conducive to mental health, and tends 
to undermine the inner security, hap 
piness, reason, and the capacity for 
life in the individual; it tends to turn 
him into an automaton who pays for 
his human failure with increasing 
mental sickness, and with despair 
hidden under a frantic drive for work 
and so-called pleasure.” 

It is not the “happiness” of the 
American citizen that undercuts radi 
calism, as much as the efficacy of es 
capism and conformity. Something 
new has been added to the sociology 
of our times, and unfortunately the 
Socialist movement in America has 
not kept pace with developments. It 
has as yet neither sufficiently an 
alyzed this phenomenon nor found 
an adequate answer to it. 


less 


But here certainly is one of the 
major new problems of our epoch, 
an unexpected feature of life that 
neither Marx nor any other socialist 
thinker blueprinted in any detail 
How to appeal to the mass man? How 
to win him back to reality? How 
to interest him in his own vital wel 
fare, in the problems of war and 
peace, depression and hunger? How 
to win him as a friend of the under 
developed nation now in its na 
tional revolution, other than by ap 
pealing to his naive and inelfective 
anti-communism? 

Before the Left goes forward in 
America it will have to wrestle with 
these problems. Before America it- 
self can march ahead it will have to 
reverse the trend toward conformity 
and begin once again to cultivate, or 
at least tolerate, a “creative minority.” 
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THE UNFINISHED TASK 


by WALTER P. REUTHER 


rue crown of this nation during 
pe last 50 years has—by any 
measurement save one—been phe- 
nomenal. That one measurement is 
the burden of the responsibilities we 
have assumed as a people. We have 
heen obliged to assume this burden 
at home and throughout the world as 
a direct result of the national power 
and wealth created by American ener- 
gies and talents. 

By that measurement of national 
and world responsibility in the age 
of space and atomic energy, we are 
in trouble. This is not exactly news 
to the American people, but thus far 
their response to the situation has not 
been clear. In the last Presidential 
elections a fleeting political major- 
ity came together long enough to re- 
turn a military hero to the White 
House, partly out of gratitude and 
respect, partly as an impulsive flight 
from the global burden that seemed 
so uncomfortably and unfairly at 
odds with our domestic prosperity. 

rhis fleeting majority grasped at 
the straw of Eisenhower optimism, 
but did not believe in it enough to 
back it with a Republican Congress. 
Che 1958 recession, Russian advances 
in space, and the ineptness of Re 
publican diplomacy destroyed the 
facade of complacency erected by the 
“modern” Republicans to hide the 
facts of life from the American peo- 
ple. In any consideration of these 
facts of life, the statistics of Ameri 
can growth in the last 50 years do 
not have the meaning they are usu- 
ally given in management-oriented 
literature. 

Isolated from the full range of 
American experience and locked. in 
a vacuum of strident optimism, the 
statistics of American material prog- 
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ress during the last few decades be- 
kind of science-fiction, a 
nursery rhyme for the organization 
of man. The cow of American ma- 
terial well-being jumped over the 
moon of abundance. 

These nostalgic and self-congratu 
latory recitations of American prog- 
ress are based for the most part on 
unassailable fact. The facts need 
hardly be recited within the national 
family. They are the stuff of ow 
common experience and memory. It 
is not so much the facts of the story 
that are in question. It is their mean- 
ing for today and tomorrow that calls 
for a closer look. 

Quick-moving statistical treatments 
of the last half-century, usually at the 
hands of management-minded _per- 
suaders declared and hidden, distort 
the past. They perpetuate the myth of 
an economic man and a round of 
economic activity divorced from the 
broader and deeper sweep of nation- 
al experience. They obscure our pres- 
ent difficulties and future obligations 
by an implied comparison with less 
productive economies. Such compari- 
sons point to the uniqueness of our 
achievement. They don’t bring home 
to us the uniqueness of the challenge 
we lace precisely because of that 
achievement. 


come a 


When we speak of the full range 
of American experience, of present 
difficulties and future obligations, we 
move quickly away from neat and 
manageable figures. We brush up 
against matters not so much of 
statistical measurement as of hu- 
man value, of personal and _ social 
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commitment. It is in this realm of 
value and commitment that our prob 
lems reside. Every economic, political, 
military, or diplomatic problem we 
face today as a people derives from 
some moral dilemma, some confu 
sion or failure in the domain where 
ideals are not transmitted into 
practice. ; 

We are not going to extricate our- 
selves from these problems by cele- 
brating in bare statistical fashion ou 
material progress in the first half of 
this century. This is not said in de 
featism. I have the greatest confidence 
in the problem-solving capacity of 
Americans and in the future of free 
men. Such confidence, however, rests 
on the assumption that we will con- 
front our problems squarely, that 
we will assume the responsibilities 
that go hand in hand with freedom. 

We have tended to bank on a con- 
viction that history handed us a 
blank check; for a long time that 
conviction seemed to make common 
sense. We started more or less from 
scratch on a virgin continent. For 
much of the Nineteenth Century we 
were able to live in splendid isola- 
tion from the troubles of the rest of 
the world. We were relatively free to 
expand westward, creating a conti- 
nental market. Scarcity and the in- 
creasing cost of labor, the latter be- 
ing essential to a rising standard, 
put a premium on efficiency, on tech- 
nology. And technology led to 
bigness. 


We rode this trend out of the 
Nineteenth Century into the Twen- 
tieth Century, out of an age of inno- 
cence and confidence into an age of 
problems and world-wide responsi- 
bilities. We have discovered that we 
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had no blank check; that we could 
not draw endlessly and mindlessly on 
the blessings of nature, the accidents 
of geography, and the notions about 
human nature and economic activity 
that had made sense in the Eight- 
eenth Century world of Adam 
Smith. 

The Nineteenth Century expan- 
sion and westward movement might 
have appeared, at least in retrospect, 
to have been a fairly simple, linear 
progression westward and upward 
from plateau to plateau of manifest 
destiny. The past 50 years have add- 
ed to this linear progression a groping 
inward and downward, an explora- 
tion in depth of democratic possibil- 
ity, a gradual development of na- 
tional self-awareness to match our 
mounting national wealth. 


Around the time The Progressive 
was born, the more sensitive and so- 
cially-responsive Americans were be- 
coming disturbed by the degree to 
which technology and industrialism 
had transformed our agrarian socie- 
ty, creating new empires in the 
modern corporation and a new class 
of disenfranchised citizens, the in- 
dustrial wage-earners, who bore the 
burdens of progress without being 
represented in the making of the 
economic decisions that shaped their 
lives. 

A new consciousness of united 
strength arose among the industrial 
workers. The Progressive movement 
and the New Freedom, the New Deal 
and the rise of industrial unionism in 
the 1930’s—these currents and in- 
strumentalities of reform took the 
raw energies of the nation and 
shaped them to meet needs and satis- 
fy aspirations that had been ignored 
or defied by the captains of in- 
dustry and the unreconstructed free 
enterprisers. 

The last 50 years—the lifetime to 
date of The Progressive—can be read 
to advantage as a record of the pro- 
gressive struggle to convert the pure- 
and-simple, business-is-business sector 
of the country to a greater under- 
standing and more consistent per- 
formance of its social responsibility. 

In this movement toward great- 
er responsibility, the wage-earners, 
through their unions and through 
their votes, played a crucial role. The 
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Great Depression that began in 1929 
was a major turning point. It shocked 
enough Americans out of the habit 
of taking economic activity (of the 
prosperous and profitable kind) for 
granted to make possible the positive 
government of the New Deal and the 
insistence on economic democracy at 
the plant level that sparked the drive 
of the CIO. 

The opening out of American life 
that we have known is a result of 
these complex forces and movements. 
Technology had to be crossed with 
human courage and sacrifice to pro- 
duce what is now being called the af.- 
fluent society. An affluent society, to 
be sure, where the lessons of the past 
and the imperatives of the present 
have been so imperfectly learned that 
our vast productive machine could 
not offer employment to millions of 
workers in 1958 and where in the 
summer and fall of that same year the 
major employers of one of our basic 
industries refused for months to bar 
gain with the certified union of their 
employes. 

One of the greatest ironies—and 
to free men greatest challenges—is 
that this great nation of ours has late- 
ly been drawn, as the theologian 
Reinhold Niebuhr put it, “into an 
historic situation in which the para- 
dise of our domestic security is 
suspended in a hell of global 
insecurity.” 

We have made the bitter discovery 
that American democracy and Ameri- 
can industrial society cannot live in 
a vacuum, cushioned from the shocks 
and trends that are transforming the 
world. We must somehow bring our 
great strength and skills to bear on 
the massive task of shaping this 
global transformation, in order that 
the great changes now under way will 
expand rather than diminish the 
frontiers of freedom and human 
betterment. 

A simple-minded faith in the 
promises of technology based on the 
myth of an automatic trend onward 
and upward with the National As 
sociation of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce will not do 
this job. It is in the area of directing 
the explosive forces of technology 
and science—in the realm of social 
imagination and sensitivity to human 
values in an age of mass organiza- 
tion—that the future will be shaped 
for better or worse. 


A nostalgic appeal to past trends 
offers no guarantee for the present 
and future. Such appeals are part of 
the gencral impulse to flee unpleas 
ant realities—an impulse that has 
been deliberately cultivated by the 
conservative business forces that push 
and pull the present national Admin 
istration from crisis to crisis. 

Properly managed, the American 
economy could be freedom’'s great 
est material asset. It has not recently 
been managed well, either in the pub- 
lic or in any long-term interest. 

At home we have stretched our 
Eighteenth Century notions about 
man and his economic activity so far 
into the different world of the Twen 
tieth Century that they are now en 
dangering rather than sustaining 
basic freedoms. We have clung so 
stubbornly to the notion of the in 
dividual as the prime mover in eco 
nomic activity that we have blinded 
ourselves to the predominant role of 
large corporations, basing much of 
our law on the fiction that they are 
not institutions but persons 

We had a severe recession in 1958, 
while prices continued to rise. We 
had a deadlock in auto negotiations 
caused by refusal of the major com 
panies to bargain. We had Con 
gressional inquiries into the prac 
tice of price setting by quasi-monop 
olistic corporations in auto and other 
basic industries. It was this price-fix- 
ing of the largest corporatitons, over 
the head of Adam Smith, without re 
gard to unit costs and in defiance of 
the law of supply and demand, to 
gether with economic policies of the 
Republican Administration that ac 
quiesced in and favored such cor- 
porate license, that produced the 
recession. 


Abroad we have similarly drifted 
along, during the Eisenhower years, 
on a notion of American supremacy 
and a system of alliances designed to 
perpetuate acquired positions, a no 
tion and a system that no longer re 
spond to power relationships or the 
revolutionary movement of peoples 
in Africa and Asia. 

The _ widely-syndicated conserva 
tive expert on world affairs, Walter 
Lippmann, raised a_ fundamental 
question last fall when he considered 
what he regarded as a failure of both 
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major political parties to develop an 
adequate program to meet the inter- 
national thrust of the Soviet Union. 
Lippmann wrote: 

“Why is it like that? | think it is 
because the real problem—the rela- 
tively greater speed of Soviet tech- 
nological development—cannot be 
overcome by a spending program 
alone. It would be quite easy to push 
Congress into new and bigger ex- 
penditures. But what the experts call 
the missile lag is essentially a weak- 
ness in American education and a 
lack of seriousness in American na- 
tional purposes, when there is choice 
between private pleasures and the 
public interest. We are in competi 
tion with a new society which is in 
deadly earnest, and there is no use 
pretending that amidst our comforts 
and our pleasures, we are serious 
enough. 

“That is why, when the alarms are 
sounded, we turn over and go to 
sleep again.” 

It is easy but futile to indict a 
whole society. Responsibility for our 
present predicament cannot be cast 
like a net over all our people, the cor- 
poration president and the fellow 
who has just been laid off, the gov- 
ernor of Arkansas and the Negro 
student, the Secretary of State and 
the housewife. There are degrees of 
power and influence, and degrees of 
responsibility. If we are living today 
on a capital of ideas that has reached 
the stage of depletion, if we as a na- 
tion are ducking or ignoring the es- 
sential challenges, if we are not re- 
acting as we should to Russian 
strength and weakness, prime respon- 
sibility does not rest primarily with 
the unemployed worker, the house- 
wife, or the Negro student. It rests 
primarily with those in positions of 
power and trust in our society, who 
are the carriers of the old ideas be- 
cause they see in them a means of 
perpetuating their power. It rests 
primarily in those conservative busi- 
ness leaders and politicians who see 
America in the image of their fears 
and antagonisms rather than in the 
image of our hopes and possibilities. 


A flight into the national past un- 
der such auspices is a flight into ir- 
responsibility. Our great need here at 
home is not to have more of the same 
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progression that we knew in the past. 
On that basis, the Russians have al- 
ready won and need only cash in their 
chips. Our last, best hope is to 
achieve a more dynamic relationship 
between our great national capacity to 
produce and our lagging capacity to 
consume. And when I speak of our 
capacity to consume I am thinking 
not only of material well-being with- 
in our borders but of contributing to 
a rising standard of living throughout 
the world. 


We live in a world where a billion 
people go to bed hungry every night. 
We are engaged in a kind of sudden- 
death play-off with the Kremlin for 
the allegiance of these and other mil- 
lions. It is not a question of their 
joining our alliances, but of their 
going in a democratic direction. It 
is not a question of their following 
Alaska into the union, but of their 
taking their rightful place in a free 
world community based on the diver- 
sity of peoples 

We have nothing to say to these 
people unless we can do, not as well, 
but much better than we have ever 
done here at home. We live in a time 
of continental revolutions. The revo- 
lutions are really against poverty 
and misery and disease; they need 
not go against the free institutions of 
the West in the short run if we can 
show that we stand for something 
better than the West ever offered be- 
fore. We have to understand that the 


average Asian and African has little 
to celebrate in his immediate past. 
We shall not be able to help him 
unless we can free ourselves from old 
standards of performance, unless we 
understand that our present rate of 
national growth, judged not by the 
past but by present and future needs, 
is too slow. 

To go by the standards of the past 
is to sell ourselves short and to fore- 
close the future. It is to resign our- 
selves not only to a repetition of the 
long-term progress of the past but to 
its short-term setbacks as well; reces 
sions, depressions, and war. 

Our essential freedom consists in 
the fact that we need not repeat such 
a pattern. Our immediate challenge 
lies in the fact that we must not re- 
peat it. We must raise our sights. We 
must shape policies in the knowledge 
that free labor and free management 
are less antagonists than partners, 
that they have more in common than 
in conflict. We need to broaden 
areas of understanding and minimize 
areas of conflict. 

We must do these things as the 
prelude to an all-out exercise in the 
economics of abundance, for our- 
selves and for the sake of the millions 
that go to bed hungry at night, lest 
they wake up some morning with the 
delusion that communism is their 
way out. 

The old relationship of production 
and consumption will not do what 
we have to do. The old notion that 
we can make progress in a vacuum in 
this country, regardless of the life ex- 
pectancy of Asians or the national 
aspirations of Africans, won't do it 
either. We have to find a new rela- 
tionship because we have crossed a 
new frontier in technology. Automa- 
tion and atomic power have destroyed 
every prospect of continuing in the 
old way. The new technology has in- 
creased our capacity to produce out 
of all proportion to our achievement 
in the area of distribution and 
consumption. 


If we persist in wage, price, and 
profit policies set by the old assump- 
tions and standards, to produce sub- 


stantial corporate profits at much 
less than capacity production, we con- 
demn ourselves in advance to an 
America too weak to shoulder its 
world responsibilities; we conspire in 
a Russian conquest of the have-not 


world through democratic default. 
, 
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There is a lot of unfinished busi- 
ness on democracy’s agenda right 
here at home. We face a growth of 
our labor force, at the same time that 
automation displaces manpower. This 
displacement must be an orderly 
process of movement to other jobs, of 
greater leisure without loss of in- 
come, of graduation into retirement. 
It must not be a casting aside of the 
old or the untrained. 


Earlier retirement means that we 
must have a more generous program 
of pension and social security bene- 
fits. We must pay more attention to 
training and re-training. We must de- 
velop programs to help small business 
overcome its increasing disadvantage 
as the new technology, with its great- 
er demand on capital investment 
funds, favors the larger firms, mak- 
ing bigness bigger. 

There are wide areas of public in- 
terest where needs cannot be met by 
the private sector of the economy and 
where public initiative at federal, 
state, and local levels, usually in con- 
junction with private enterprise, is 
necessary. We have had enough prac- 
tical experience in the last half-cen- 
tury with the combined working of 


the public and private sectors to be 
able to do what has to be done in 
these areas without tying ourselves in- 
to ideological knots and losing sight 
of our common objectives. 

There are slums and substandard 
housing in both rural and urban 


areas to be replaced. There are 
schools and hospitals to be built, 
highway systems and natural re- 
sources to be maintained and devel- 
oped, and a vast program of foieign 
aid to be undertaken on a long-term 
basis. 

To do these things we must grow 
at a faster pace than we have grown 
in the past. And to sustain this faster 
growth, we must have a different re 
lationship between wages, prices, and 
profits than has lately prevailed un- 
der the dominance of corporate olli- 
garchy and political reaction. 

Until the first Sputnik temporarily 
jarred our complacency, we never 
really believed that the United States 
had been or could be challenged on 
our own ground of industrial pro- 
duction. We can still point to statis- 
tics of gross tonnage to comfort our- 
selves with the thought that we have 
yet to be overtaken in the race, but 
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we cannot gainsay the rising curve of 
Russian growth. 


Adlai Stevenson traveled far and 
wide in Russia last year and 
brought back with him “an image of 
a vast, rich, underdeveloped country 
hard at work with single-minded pur- 
pose to build itself up to challenge 
America’s world leadership.” 


Stevenson said further: “The whole 
gigantic power apparatus—education, 
science, industry, agriculture and 
administration—is harnessed with 
ruthless, concentrated purpose for 
increased production, higher living 
standards, security, power, and influ- 
ence. Overtake, catch up, compete— 
beat the United States! This is the 
constant refrain .. .” 

Business-as-usual in the United 
States will not save American and 
world democracy from the power- 
political implications of the rising 
Russian curve. Only a full mobiliza- 
tion of our democratic resources will 
be equal to that task. 

The quest for abundance has taken 
a new turn. The would-be benefi- 
ciaries of the industrial revolution 
are no longer restricted to a few fav- 
ored nations; there is today no land 
and no people left untouched by the 
radical belief that all men are cre 
ated equal or by the equally unset- 
tling knowledge that machines can 
do the work of men. 

The clientele of industrialism now 
includes all mankind. But all man- 
kind cannot now be served, given the 
uneasy relationship between techni 
cal possibilities and social fulfillment. 
Technical innovations, particularly 
of such vast scope and potential as 
those related to atomic energy and 
automation, create but do not auto- 
matically satisfy mass desires. They 
do not come to us neatly packaged 
with the required increment of social 
wisdom. They provoke but do not 
themselves resolve social tensions. 

Not all of the mechanical gadgets 
that will make life easier for our- 
selves and our felow human beings 
around the globe, nor even an in- 
crease in total food supply where 
there are shortages, nor making avail- 
able adequate medical care to pre- 


vent or cure the diseases that afflict 
much of mankind, nor the raising of 
the level of education—all of these 
will not convince the peoples of the 
underdeveloped nations of the world 
that the democratic way of life is the 
best for them and their future gener 
ations so long as the ugly incidents 
in Little Rock, Birmingham, and 
Montgomery still stain and .pervert 
our pattern of democracy. 

Technological advance is not an 
end unto itself. Our ability to pro 
duce in geometrically increasing 
quantities more automobiles, more 
electric refrigerators, more television 
sets, and more and higher skyscrap 
ers do not impress the rest of the 
world unless it is accompanied by the 
attainment of higher cultural levels 
and a broader and more sympathetic 
understanding of, and participation 
in the struggle for real human hap 
piness and spiritual satisfaction. 

If we leave our progress in these 
human and social areas to the snail- 
like pace of business-as-usual evolu 
tion, the process will take time—too 
much time. The people who have 
waited for centuries to inherit thei 
share of the world’s goods of health 
and dignity and political and eco 
nomic freedom are impatient. They 
will not wait on the gradualism 
of impersonal and unstimulated 
evolution. 


If we want freedom to prevail in 
the world we must not—we cannot- 
keep them waiting. The Russians 
are forcing the pace of change. Free 
men cannot afford to rest on thei! 
laurels or take their privileged posi 
tion among the nations for granted 
It is not taken for granted by the mil 
lions who have for the last several 
centuries suffered the yoke of West 
ern imperialism and white suprem 
acy, and who just now, for the first 
time since the former glories of the 
ancient cultures, are tasting the 
heady wine of political independence 

We must not sell America short 
by looking to the past for our stand- 
ards of performance. Out of the 
great external dangers and out of our 
own great inner resources as free 
men, we can summon the strength 
and wisdom to convert an unpre 
cedented challenge into an unpara 
lelled opportunity. 





the GROWING POWER of the MILITARY | 


by JOHN M. SWOMLEY, Jr. 


oF or THE foundations of demo- 
/ cratic government is freedom 
from military domination. In a dem 
ocratic society the military is simply 
one branch of the executive with no 
authority or duty other than that 
of defending the nation’s interests 
against external enemies. This prin- 
ciple has been carefully observed by 
every American generation until our 
own. 

Today in America the military has 
achieved such power in government, 
business, education, public opinion, 
and other key areas of our national 
life as to endanger the very basis 
of our democracy. We have come 
perilously close to turning America 
into a garrison state, a state in which 
public opinion is so security con 
scious that military leadership is wel- 
comed in the civil service, military 
budgets dominate the economy, mili- 
tary considerations largely determine 
foreign policy, and the officer corps 
expands its influence even into the 
voluntary associations of citizens. 


We have moved so far in this di- 
rection that warnings from public of- 
ficials are received with little or no 
concern by their fellow citizens or 
their fellows in Congress. There was, 
for example, scarcely a ripple over 
this protest by Senator Ralph E. 
Flanders, Vermont Republican, on 
the Senate floor: 


“It is not only that we are sac- 
rificing to defense our standard 
of living and the free independ- 
ence of our economic life. We 
are sacrificing our freedom it- 
self. We are being forced to shift 
the American way of life into 
the pattern of the garrison state.” 


Fifty years ago such warnings 
would not have gone unheeded. 
Then the American Army was small 
and clearly under civilian control. 
Even by 1920, after America’s first 
world-wide military experience, the 
total personnel of the Army, the Navy, 
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and the Marines was only 354,366. By 
the end of 1957 the Regular Armed 
Forces totaled 2,794,883 and the mil- 
itary establishment was definitely in 
the saddle. In addition to the uni- 
formed force, there were 1,348,766 
civilian employees of the Defense De- 
partment, well over half of the civil- 
ian staff of the federal government. 
If we add the paid and unpaid re- 
serves of 3,468,358 the total of those 
with a vested interest in the military 
establishment approximates 7,500,000. 

These civilian and military person- 
nel administer a yearly appropriation 
of more than $45 billion, roughly 
two thirds of the total federal budget 
for 1959. 

The Cordiner Report to the Secre- 
tary of Defense valued the property 
of the Defense Department at $160 
billion, “by any yardstick of measure- 
ment the world’s largest organiza- 
tion.” Is it small wonder that the 
Defense Department, the _ world’s 
largest organization, should dwarf the 
rest of the United States government 
both in size and in influence? 

In the United States alone the 
Pentagon owns more than 32 million 
acres of land, and in foreign coun- 
tries an additional 2.6 million acres. 
The total acreage is greater than the 
areas of Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maryland combined. 

The activities of the Defense De- 
partment, said the Cordiner Report, 
“are spread throughout the 48 states 
and are located in 16,000 cities. They 
are conducted abroad in 52 foreign 
countries.” This widespread operation 
gives the Pentagon wide influence in 
domestic and foreign policy. For 
some years the military has dominat- 
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ed our foreign policy, though rarely 
does a public official acknowledge 
this usurpation as boldly as did A. 
A. Ribicoff, then a key member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
in 1952. “In my opinion,” Ribicoff, 
now Governor of Connecticut, said, 
“in the last year or two more foreign 
policy has been made in the Pentagon 
than in the State Department.” 


The fact that this influence has 
not declined since 1952 is evident 
from the way in which Admiral Lewis 
Strauss, until recently chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of St..ff, and others 
in the Pentagon, with the assistance 
of Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, were able to scuttle Harold 
Stassen’s elforts to negotiate a dis 
armament agreement with the Rus- 
sians in 1957 in spite of the fact that 
President Eisenhower and the head 
of the Policy Planning Division of 
the State Department had given their 
approval to Stassen’s proposal. 


The economic power of the Pen- 
tagon reaches into every corner of 
the nation. Military assets, for ex- 
ample, are three times as great as 
the combined assets of United States 
Steel, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, Metropolitan Life Insurance, 
General Motors, and Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. Similarly, the Defense 
Department's paid personnel total is 
about three times the number of all 
the employees of these companies. 
But this is only part of the story, for 
many of the largest civilian indus- 
tries are themselves directly or indi- 
rectly receiving funds from the Pen- 
tagon. Between 85 and 90 per cent 
of the aircraft industry's production 
in 1955, for example, went to the 
armed forces. 

The big companies with scarcely 
an exception hire many retired gen- 
erals and admirals either as consult- 
ants or vice presidents. These offi 
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cers, who are well paid by the com- 
panies, in addition to their retire- 
ment pay ranging from $6,000 to 
$19,531 a year, provide a liaison be- 
tween the big corporations and the 
Pentagon. That this is a profitable 
business practice may be deduced 
from Senator Paul Douglas’ revela- 
tion in the Senate July 1, 1957, that 
92 per cent of military contracts 
were negotiated without competitive 
bidding. 

Military leaders are actively en- 
gaged in drafting and promoting leg- 
islation; they have an extensive prop- 
aganda network that makes carefully 
planned use of the press, Hollywood, 
radio, television, and other media; 
they share in the preparation of the 
national budget; and in various ways 
they exercise an influence in civilian 
organizations. 


All this was accomplished before 
the White House was occupied by 
the three generals: Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower as President, General Wilton 
B. Persons as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, and Brigadier General Andrew 
]. Goodpaster as White House Staff 
Secretary. The process has simply 
been accelerated since the White 
House was taken over. 


The story of this drive for military 
control begins more than 40 years 


ago, during World War I. The 
Army's General Staff prepared a bill 
which would have increased its power 
and provided for a large standing 
army and compulsory military train- 
ing for teen-age boys. Congress re- 
jected compulsory military training 
and whittled down the requested size 
of the standing army in passing the 
National Defense Act of 1920, but 
elements in the Army, working with 
Congressional opponents of President 
Wilson, succeeded in limiting the 
authority of the civilian Secretary 
of War over the Army. Army officers 
were, in effect, permitted to go over 
the head of their civilian superior to 
present their position directly to Con- 
gressional committees. 

Instead of curbing the Army or 
Navy, members of Congressional 
committees on military affairs de- 
veloped a vested interest in expan- 
sion of the armed forces. This fas 
gone so far that today under Repre- 
sentative Carl Vinson’s firm control 
the House Armed Services Commitee 
is practically the alter ego of the 
Pentagon. Vinson stated his philoso- 
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phy in the House March 30, 1949, 
when he asserted that the President's 
decision “is not the expert military 
view. Our top source for military 
judgment is the Joint Chiefs ol 
Staff. "So fully does he believe 
this that he gives priority to the Pen- 
tagon over civilian groups of govern 
ment charged with over-all economic 
or budgetary planning. “And as be 
tween the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff,” he said, 
“I will place my confidence in the 
latter, in regard to what our national 
defense needs are.” This attitude of 
ratification of military desires is pre- 
cisely what the Pentagon wants and 
cultivates. 


Another World War | development 
was the National Defense Act of 1916 
which authorized the War Depart 
ment to establish R.O.T.C. units in 
schools and colleges. Shortly there 
after the War Department, without 
any legal right, began its pressure on 
land grant colleges to make military 
training compulsory for all first and 
second year students. 


In spite of these military gains the 
Army remained relatively small, hav- 
ing only 138,569 men and a budget 
of $273,421,902 in 1935. In 1941 the 
Army jumped to 1.4 million men 
from 267,767 the previous year. Writ- 
ing of these pre-war years, Donald 
Nelson, the prominent business exec- 
utive who headed the War Production 
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Board, said in his Arsenal of Demox 
racy that the Army felt itself “starved 
and ignored.” By the close of World 
War II, however, Nelson was fearful 
ol Army power. The war had brought 
an opportunity for increased military 
influence. Nelson pointed out that 
“from 1942 onward the Army people, 
in order to get control of our national 
economy, did their best to make an 
errand boy of the WPB.” 

A Bureau of the Budget report, 
The United States at War, published 
in 1946, said that during World War 
Il the Army sought “total control of 
the nation, its manpower, its facili 
ties, its economy.” When a particular 
effort to seize control was frustrated 
by the President or by Donald Nelson 
“the military leaders took another 
approach to secure the same result; 
they never abandoned the sincere con 
viction that they could run things 
better and more expeditiously than 
the civilians.” 


Unfortunately, a combination of 
Congressional willingness to let mili 
tary men run the war and a tendency 
of President Roosevelt to deal direct 
ly with the Joint Chiefs of Stati 
resulted in a weakening of civilian 
control. The Secretaries of War and 
Navy were not only excluded from 
important strategy matters, but were 
not even put on the routine distribu 
tion list for the papers of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Roosevelt also ex 
cluded the State Department so that 
it had only a peripheral role even in 
matters that might determine postwar 
foreign policy. The Joint Chiefs be 
came so accustome-| to power and to 
formulating major policy that they 
were unable to accept with good grace 
being overruled. 

Donald Nelson, concerned with 
this lust for power, warned in the 
concluding section of his book that 
“the question of military control will 
confront us not only in war but in 
peace. The lesson taught by these re 
cent war years is clear: our 
economic and social system will be 
in peril if it is controlled by the mil 
itary men.” 

When the war ended, the military 
took advantage of the unsettled con- 
dition of the world to consolidate its 
power. Charles E. Wilson, president 
of General Electric, had pointed the 
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way by suggesting both an alliance 
of big business and the military, and 
“a permanent war economy.” In an 
address to the Army Ordnance Asso- 
ciation in January, 1944, he warned 
that “the revulsion against war not 
too long hence will be an almost in- 
superable obstacle for us to overcome 
in establishing a preparedness pro- 
gram and for that reason I am con- 
vinced that we must begin now to set 
the machinery in motion.” Wilson 
went on to suggest that every big 
company appoint a special executive 
to act as liaison man with the armed 
forces, with the commission of a 
colonel in the reserve. He added: 


“First of all such a prograrn must 
be the responsibility of the federal 
government. It must be initiated and 
administered by the executive branch 

by the President as Commander-in- 
Chief and by the War and Navy De- 
partments. Of equal importance is 
the fact that this must be, once and 
for all, a continuing program and 
not the creature of an emergency. In 
fact one of its objects will be to elim- 
inate emergencies so far as possible. 
The role of Congress is limited to vot- 
ing the needed funds. Industry's role 
in this program is to respond and co- 
operate . in the execution of the 
part allotted to it; industry must not 
be hampered by political witch-hunts, 
or thrown to the fanatical isolationist 
fringe tagged with a ‘merchants of 
death’ label.” 

As a result of this reasoning and 
the need to appease its own insat- 
iable appetite, the military entered 
a marriage of convenience with big 
business. Both have faithfully per- 
formed their vows, the Pentagon cre- 
ating a climate of fear of war and 
industry responding profitably with 
the weapons. So firm has military 
control become that “the role of Con- 
gress” has indeed been “limited to 
voting the needed funds.” 

Colonel William Neblett, who for 
years was stationed in the Pentagon, 
asserted in 1953 in his book Pentagon 
Politics, that the Pentagon planned 
a nationwide campaign to create the 
impression “that we were living in a 
state of undeclared emergency; that 
war with Russia was just around the 
corner” and that a large military es- 
tablishment with all the trappings 
would be essential in the foreseeable 
future. So effective was the military's 
program and so clear the evidence of 
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Communist expansion that many 
civilians who normally would have 
insisted on a different course were 
prepared to let our strategy for deal- 
ing with communism be dominated 
by military considerations. 

In this atmosphere at least seven 
steps were taken by the Pentagon 
leadership. The first step was to elim- 
inate civilian control over the armed 
forces by establishing a supreme Gen- 
eral Staff nominally under civilian 
control but, as James _ Forrestal 
charged, “in actual practice and re- 
sult really in the hands of one mili- 
tary Chief of Staff.” 


General George Marshall, who was 
the moving spirit behind most of the 
early efforts to expand military con- 
trol, proposed “a Chief of Staff to 
the President, to serve the President 
in exercising his functions as consti- 
tutional Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces.” In practice this 
meant a military officer with immed- 
iate access to the President, and, in 
effect, functioning for the President 
on military matters. Marshall defined 
this job as serving the President on 
all “matters relating to strategy, tac- 
tics and operation, the preparation 
and presentation of the joint military 
budget and on such other matters as 
he may consider pertinent to his con- 
stitutional function as Commander- 
in-Chief. . . . ”" When this proposal 
was not adopted the Army took other 
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steps to expand military influence 
over civil government. 

The next step was the transfer of 
military officers to key posts in civilian 
departments of government, espe- 
cially in the State Department. The 
Washington Star reported February 
2, 1947, that “Ten of the 20 men 
ranking as executive officers in the 
State Department have been brought 
in during recent months from the 
military services.” A few months later 
the New York Times revealed that 
when General John H. Hilldring was 
made an Assistant Secretary of State 
“he brought with him to the State 
Department 26 of his assistants in the 
War Department.” 


That the Army was conscious of its 
new power was evident in a paragraph 
in the January 18, 1947, Army and 
Navy Bulletin which began with these 
words: “Today the Army has virtual 
control of foreign affairs. x4 

In 1953 there were nine Army gen- 
erals and 58 colonels assigned to 
civilian agencies of government. The 
number would be much greater if 
retired officers were included, to say 
nothing of Air Force and Navy per- 
sonnel. By 1957 about 200 generals 
or admirals were on assignment to 
other departments of governiment, in- 
ternational or interservice agencies, 
more than 1,300 colonels or naval 
personnel of comparable rank, and 
about 6,000 officers of lower grade. 

A few Senators and Congressmen 
protested this development but Con- 
gress as a whole acquiesced. The 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, William 
Langer, told the Senate in June, 1948, 
about “military men who were taken 
out of the Army by the high military 
authorities and placed in the civil 
service of the United States where we 
cannot get rid of them without chang- 
ing our entire civil service structure.” 

Representatives R. J. Twyman of 
Illinois, Robert H. Mollohan of West 
Virginia, and Lee Metcalf of Mon- 
tana were among a number of other 
members of Congress who protested 
the military infiltration of civilian 
jobs. Twyman in 1948 lamented the 
fact that the President “has seen fit 
to staff the traditionally civilian po- 
sitions of government, particularly in 
the diplomatic and consular service, 
with retired Army and Navy officers.” 

Lee Metcalf in March, 1956, tried 
to stop the mounting control by mil- 
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itary men. He said: “Already we 
have a general in the first echelon 
of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. Already we have a gen- 
eral in the second echelon. It seems 
to me that civilians should show up 
in here somewhere.” Metcalf’s effort 
failed, and the normally civilian Im 
migration and Naturalization Service 
passed completely over to military 
control. 

Since the armed forces are as con- 
cerned with influencing Congress as 
they are the Administration, an ef- 
fective military lobby composed of 
“liaison officers” with Congress has 
been developed. In addition, military 
officers have office space in and func- 
tion in the House and Senate office 
buildings “assisting” some Congres 
sional committees. 

A third development was the long 
campaign for universal military train- 
ing from 1944 through 1955. General 


Marshall had decided the Army 


would not take “no” from Congress. 
His successors pursued the same pol- 


icy because the officer corps wanted 
a large, permanently guaranteed 
force for them to command. It also 
wanted UMT in order to indoctrin- 
ate young America in militarism. As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Anna 
Rosenberg said in 1952: “A large part 
of the training as envisaged .. . by 
the Department of Defense is citizen- 
ship training, literary training, train- 
ing in morale and training in the 
type of things that young people 
ought to have.” The Pentagon feared 
civilian schools would not give the 
right slant to citizenship training. 
Colonel Neblett wrote that “when 
the bill did not pass the Pentagon 
was thrown into complete confusion.” 
The generals simply did not dream 
that Congress would defy them. Gen- 
eral Ira Eakey spoke of the “appalling- 
ly bad judgment” of the “old men” 
in Congress “who would have been 
eliminated in any other nation.” 
“The Pentagon,” wrote Colonel 
Neblett, “turned on the heat. The 
huge professional officers’ corps was 
converted into a propaganda organ- 
ization, the like of which the world 
had never seen. Generals and ad 
mirals, colonels and captains, spoke 
throughout the land at every meeting 
to which they could wangle an invita- 
tion.” It was only the combined ef- 
forts of church, farm, labor, and edu- 
cational groups that stiffened Con- 
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gressional resistance. Although defeat- 
ed on UMT, the military succeeded 
in 1951 in making the Selective Serv- 
ice System a permanent institution 
and in 1955 in getting compulsory re- 
serve legislation adopted solely to es- 
tablish the principle of universal 
conscription. 

A fourth development was the Na 
tional Security Act of 1947 through 
which the military establishment 
gained a formal voice in determining 
foreign and domestic policy. Whether 
by design or accident the public de- 
bate on the NSA revolved almost 
entirely around the issue of unifica 
tion of the armed forces. Yet the 
most important feature of the bill 
provides for a National Security 
Council to advise the President on the 
integration of domestic, foreign, and 
military policies relating to national 
security. In addition to the Secretary 
of Defense, who is legally a member, 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, not a member by law, has regu 
larly attended meetings. 

Since Council decisions are not 
published, it is impossible for the 
American people to challenge the 
thinking that produces these fa 
reaching decisions. It is known, how- 
ever, that when the military agencies 
and the State Department represent- 
atives disagree, the President makes 
the final decision. And in May, 1951, 
in answer to a question from Senator 
Styles Bridges on this point General 
Marshall replied: “I can recall no 
occasion when Mr. Truman has acted 


adversely to the Chiefs of Staff and 
the Secretary of Defense in relation 
to the State Department.” 

A fifth step was the organization 
of a tremendous public relations pro 
gram whose purpose is to build a cli 
mate friendly to the military and al 
so sell the current military program 
to the people. In 1950 military public 
relations received an appropriation 
of more than 9.5 million dollars. It 
was increased in 195] 
12 million. 

hese millions are greatly aug 
mented through the Pentagon policy 
of persuading business firms as well 
as radio and TV networks to donate 
“publicity.” Variety has estimated 
that an additional $6,000,000 is what 
the various military shows would cost 
on a radio time and talent basis. The 
networks and advertising agencies 
write off their contributions as “pub 
lic service” except for agency execu 
tive expense accounts which the 
goverrment foots. 

Still another illustration of the 
tremendous public relations activity 
of the military establishment is the 
work of the Pictorial Branch. In one 
year this branch helped private mo 
tion pictures develop movies favor 
able to the Army which “would add 
up to about $30 million” of free 
publicity, according to a Defense De 
partment spokesman. In describing 
this work he said: “The impression 
they convey must be a correct one 
because much of the attitude of the 
public toward the Army, Navy, and 
Air For« Be revolves around these 
pictures which have a very great in 
fluence on the public. It is stuff 
that we simply couldn't buy, and it 
is priceless.” 


to more than 


The Pentagon's propaganda ma 
chine is divided into sections such as 
the Press Department, which 
that a military press conference is 
held every morning and afternoon so 
as to get into morning and afternoon 
papers. There is a magazine and book 
branch which prepares material for 
magazine articles and books. The 
director of Pentagon publicity in 
1953 cited the Saturday Evening Post 
which “in the last year carried 57 
articles” on military subjects, as one 
indication of its success 

Even these do not cover 
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ing number of propaganda activities. 
The Army owns the largest motion 
picture studio in the East. It has a 
speakers’ bureau and turns out 
speeches for officers and reserve of- 
ficers to deliver. It sends exhibits to 
county and state fairs, to national 
conventions and universities. It has 
a Special Events Branch which ar- 
ranges parades and other military 
observances across the nation. 

One of the most important of the 
Pentagon propaganda activities is 
pushed by the National Organization 
Branch through which officers cul- 
tivate officials of national civilian 
organizations to influence them to 
support the military line. This 
branch, for example, persuades na- 
tional organizations to invite a gen- 
eral or admiral to speak at the or- 
ganization’s national convention. 

A sixth step in the expansion of 
military influence has been a large 
scale invasion of the field of educa- 
tion. The present pattern of military 
financing of academic research was 
begun in World War II. Financial re- 
turns and prestige were big factors 
in university decisions to continue 
accepting military contracts after the 
war had ended. In 1947 the Army 
earmarked $70,000,000 for basic stud- 
ies in colleges. In 1948-49 the office 
of Naval Research spent approximate- 
ly $20,000,000 on about 500 projects 
in more than 150 colleges and uni- 
versities. By 1956 the federal govern- 
ment was spending annually about 
$150 million for scientific research in 
colleges and universities and another 
$150 million was granted to univer- 
sities for the operation of large gov- 
ernment owned enterprises such as 
the Los Alamos and Argonne Lab- 
oratories. Most of these funds are 
administered by the Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

There was also an expansion of 
military training units on college 
campuses in the post-war years. The 
Navy succeeded in getting the Hollo- 
way Plan made law, permitting it 
to pay the full tuition, fees, books, 
laboratory expenses and an additional 
retainer of $600 a year to Naval 
R.O.T.C. students in 52 colleges and 
universities. 

By 1952 more than $00,000 stu 
dents or about one-fourth of the male 
college population were in Army, 
Navy, or Air Force R.O.T.C. units. 
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The expected R.O.T.C. enrollment 
for 1959 is 312,852 students at a cost 
of $30,798,000. In about half of the 
colleges R.O.T.C. is compulsory for 
the first two years of student life. 


As a producer of officers, R.O.T.C. 
is wasteful and inefficient since 73 
per cent of them quit as soon as 
their required service is over. Ac- 
tually the armed forces use R.O.T.C. 
for indoctrination and propaganda 
purposes. “They want uniformity 
throughout the whole R.O.T.C. sys- 
tem,” wrote Walter Millis. “They be- 
lieve that the purpose of the R.O.T.C. 
teaching should be to indoctrinate 
and inspire rather than to inculcate 
that capacity for critical understand- 
ing which is the presumed object of 
a civilian educational system.” 


Wherever the military finds an op- 
portunity it moves into other areas of 
our national life. Even the Boy Scouts 
have not been overlooked. The 1945 
annual report of the Boy Scouts of 
America revealed an agreement with 
the Air Force “whereby 12 liaison 
officers have been designated by the 
Army Air Force to cooperate in mak- 
ing more effective the Air Scout pro- 
gram. " The “request for this 
agreement,” said the June-July, 1956, 
magazine Scouting, “came from the 
commanding general of the Army Air 
Forces.” The Air Force later stated 
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in an official report: “The U.S. Air 
Force will continue to support the 
Air Scout program for its public rela- 
tions and public education values 
and although the existing agreement 
between this headquarters precludes 
the active use of the Air Scout move- 
ment as a personnel procurement 
source it is recognized that the pro- 
gram presents an admirable medium 
for the dissemination of the missions, 
objectives, and problems of the USAF 
to a widespread and receptive public 
audience.” 

So thorough has been the military 
penetration of civilian government 
and civilian life that it could hardly 
have been accomplished without 
some careful planning. And so 
thoroughly has the civilian mind ac- 
cepted this military culture that there 
is little organized protest. This would 
have been unthinkable 50 years ago 
or even 20 years ago. 

The danger to our people and to 
the world of this militarization of our 
society is great. The military mind, 
as Drew Middleton of the New York 
Times once observed, has an attitude 
of “conformity” in the “daily rou- 
tines” that tends “to extend to 
thought processes as well.” It has a 
“dislike of some of the less efficient 
methods of getting things done that 
are a part of our political process.” 

But the greatest danger is that we 
permit military considerations to 
guide our relations with other na- 
tions. The tendency of generals and 
admirals to be tough, with a guided 
missile or an atom bomb as the big 
stick of the space age, needs to be 
curbed and eliminated or we shall 
again and again be led to the very 
threshold of war, for concentration of 
power in military hands is always re- 
garded as a provocation and threat to 
other nations. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the vast expansion of the Amer- 
ican military machine cannot be 
stopped or the trend reversed with- 
out a major revolution in our foreign 
policy as well as in our whole culture. 
But this is not impossible if we begin 
to think for ourselves and organize 
for the democratic replacement of 
military domination by civilian au- 
thority. Democracy can flourish only 
if it is practiced. No people can turn 
the important decisions of life over 
to its army without eventually be- 
coming controlled by that army. 
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The Failure of Organized 
Socialism in America 


by NORMAN THOMAS 


T° MAKING a fair appraisal of the 
impact of socialism on America 
in the past half century, it must be 
admitted, of necessity, that organized 
socialism has failed to become a po- 
litical force in American life. But in 
balance it must also be pointed out 
that our United States has moved in 
the direction of a welfare state as far 
as any country in which democratic 
socialism is a first or second party in 
strength. It has adopted a great many 
of the measures which in the United 
States, as elsewhere, were definitely 
socialist in origin. William McKinley 
or Calvin Coolidge would regard 
Eisenhower Republicanism at least as 
socialist as Mr. Eisenhower, for cam- 
paign purposes, discovered the, Demo- 
cratic Party to be. As for the left 
wing of that party which Americans 
for Democratic Action is, in effect, it 
would find nothing horrendous in the 
programs of the British Labor Party 
and the once Marxist German Social 
Democratic Party. 


The truth is that the historic debate 
between laissez-faire capitalism and 
socialism is in no small degree irrele- 
vant to the facts of economic and 
political life as they have developed 
in the Western world. What Profes- 
sor John K. Galbraith brilliantly de- 
scribes as The Affluent Society against 
the background of a still hungry 
world needs further analysis along 
the lines in which he has pioneered. 
It is to the credit of democratic so- 
cialism that it increasingly recognizes 
that fact. 

This should not be interpreted to 
mean that I think American policy, 
domestic and perhaps even more par- 
ticularly foreign, would not be fa 
more adequate to the demands of our 
troubled times if one of our major 
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parties were avowedly socialist. For 
one thing we would have a better 
theoretical understanding of basic 
facts and an approach to a solution 
of our problems. For another, we 
Americans would understand and be 
understood far better in lands in 
which organized socialism is an in- 
ternational force. 

The question I will try to answer 
is why American socialism has not 
produced a strong third, to say noth- 
ing of a second, political party. It is 
not because socialism was unknown 
or undiscussed in America; American 
socialism has a long history. More 
than one party—or, more accurately, 
sect—has regarded itself as the true 
exponent of the socialist way of life 
for the nation. Back in the Nine- 
teenth Century, Karl Marx wrote for 
Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune, 
and the First Socialist International 
had its last headquarters in this 
country. But socialist organization, 
as a party rather than a sect, did not 
begin until 1900, when a coalition of 
midwestern Social Democrats led by 
Victor Berger and secessionists from 
Daniel DeLeon’s quasi-syndicalist So- 
cialist Labor Party, led by Morris 
Hillquit in New York, soon became 
a membership party. The great Eu- 
gene V. Debs was its candidate for 
President, winning an increasing pro- 
portion of the popular vote from 1900 
through 1912. He fought the raw 
capitalism of that period, but he 
fought it in an atmosphere of hope 
and with a somewhat unsophisticated 
faith in progress which was abruptly 
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ended with World War I. Debs re 
ceived his highest percentage of votes 
in 1912; he temporarily abandoned 
his attempts at the Presidency in 1916 
when he ran_ unsuccessfully for 
Congress. 

Until the American entry into the 
war, the Socialist Party, despite in 
ternal tumult, grew in membership, 
at one time reaching over 100,000, 
and in 1913 held 667 elective offices. 
But few were state legislators and 
only two were Congressmen, Meyer 
London of New York and Victor Ber 
ger of Milwaukee, and even they did 
not hold office simultaneously. In 
this time of growth the party's appeal! 
was based more than its enthusiasts 
realized on immediate demands which 
were not widely copied at that time 
by the old parties. It grew in mem 
bership because of its opposition to 
World War I, but later lost heavily, 
first through the persecutions of the 
Wilson Administration, and then 
and far more seriously—by the Com 
munist split. Gene Debs again ran 
for President in 1920—from a prison 
cell—and received a million votes, 
his largest numerical vote (though 
not proportionate) of his four cam 
paigns. It was largely a protest rathe1 
than Socialist vote. 


To Morris Hillquit and other So- 
cialists it was evident that the So 
cialist Party as such was not a likely 
vehicle for the democratic achieve 
ment of power. Therefore in 1922 
they sought to create a road to power, 
such as British workers had found, 
through the formation of a labor or 
farmer-labor party—an idea tentative 
ly acceptable, from a sell-interest 
point of view, to some labor and farm 
leaders, and to the LaFollette Pro 
gressives. They were at least willing 
to attempt a coalition for a one-shot 
try in the Presidential race of 1924, 
with a progressive rather than a strict 
socialist and labor platform. The for 
mation of a party dete 
mined later in the light of events 
But even before the election, in which 
a very creditable 5,000,000 votes were 
cast for LaFollette, some labor lead 
ers were growing cold; Samuel Gom 
pers saw greater hope for success for 
his craft unions in playing with the 
old parties; the effort of Socialists and 
a handful ol establish a 
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farmer-labor party after the election 
was decisively defeated at a conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

The whole experience left the So- 
cialist Party weaker than before, part- 
lv because it had concentrated so 
much of its strength on the coalition 
national ticket, allowing its own lo- 
cal campaigns to suffer. (1 know, be- 
cause I ran for governor of New 
York that year.) The party was still 
willing to unite with other progres- 
sive elements in some sort of labor 
party but no opportunity ever came 
so nearly in sight as that of 1924. Af- 
ter that year the Socialist Party, 
plagued by communism, wrestled 
with years of boom and bust. The 
year 1928, when I first ran for Presi- 
dent, was a year of rebuilding. By 
1932, the party seemed again to be 
growing strong, but Franklin D. 
Roosevelt stole most of that strength 
by 1936. It was a strength obviously 
based on immediate demands which 
in considerable degree he satisfied. 

After 1936, the history of the Social- 
ist Party is a history of decline, some- 
what arrested at one time and place 
or another. Through no fault of its 
candidates, its campaigns of 1952 and 
1956 were the efforts of a sect to hold 
fast the faith rather than a party to 
present a genuine political challenge. 
And because it had been a party less 
rigidly sectarian than the old Social- 
ist Labor Party, it made an even 
worse numerical showing. We shall 
speak briefly of its present outlook 
after examining reasons for this de- 
cline in democratic socialist strength 
at a time when sister parties in many 
European countries, also beset by 
fascism, communism, and two world 
wars, were able to form progressive 
governments, if not to establish a 
socialist society as they once would 
have described it. 

In my explanation I may, not un- 
reasonably, be suspected of the bias 
of self-interest since I had a consider- 
able share of responsibility for the 
Socialist Party's policies in the years 
1924-48 during which it failed to 
build itself to strength. I claim no 
infallibility for myself or the party. 
From the end of World War I we 
were plagued by the rise of commu- 
nism and harassed and often divided 
by the problems it presented. Then 
there arose the question of the proper 
socialist attitude toward the New 
Deal which, while not socialist, had 
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appropriated and applied so many of 
the socialist proposals which the party 
had regarded as “immediate de- 
mands.” We made our mistakes. But 
they certainly were no more serious 
than those made by most of our Euro- 
pean brethren in parties that went on 
to substantial victories. It is my hon- 
est opinion that our fate as a party 
would have been about the same 
even had we avoided some of our 
internal crises. The explanation of 
the failure of any or all socialist 
groups in America lies in the Ameri- 
can situation. 


At one time I explained the signifi- 
cant difference between the United 
States and Britain regarding social- 
ism in economic terms. I now stress 
as the single most important factor 
our political system, more especially 
the way in which we elect our Presi- 
dent. 1 doubt if a strong socialist 
British Labor Party would have 
emerged under a similar system in 
the United Kingdom. Our constitu- 
tion makers, who hoped to bypass 
political parties in the important mat- 
ter of the choice of President, prac- 
tically forced a two-party system on 
us by requiring that the President 
must receive a majority of the elec- 
toral college, failing which the elec- 
tion must be threwn into the House 
of Representatives in which each 
state—New York as well as Nevada- 
would have one vote. 

The same Constitution made the 
President no mere head of state but 
also of government. His election is 
the major political concern of the 
people. The usual result in the ex- 
perience of third parties is summed 
up in wuat I have been told so often: 
“Mr. Thomas, | should have voted 
for you, but I couldn't take a chance 
lest that so-and-so [the voter’s more 
disliked of major party candidates] 
would win.” 


So-called third parties temporarily 
commanding much popular interest 
in various issues have been a feature 
of American politics since early in 
the Nineteenth Century. But none of 
them grew like an oak from an acorn 
or ever won the Presidency. 


Some of you may challenge my 
statement on third parties by ask- 
ing, “How about the Republicans? 
Weren't they a new party in 1856?" 


Yes, but scarcely a third party. In 
their first Presidential race they be- 
came a second party; the old Whigs 
disappeared from the scene. I have 
long been of the opinion that no 
third party ever will come to powe! 
unless, like the Republican Party, it 
emerges rapidly all over the country 
and shows great strength at its first 
election. That will be harder to do 
in this century because of the far 
greater rigidity and complexity of the 
election laws of 49 separate states and 
the stupendous costs of campaigning 
across the nation. I watched these dif- 
ficulties increase year by year in my 
own active campaigning. They help 
to account for the significant fact 
that since 1948 there has been no 
third party on the national scene with 
strength to capture popular attention 
to the degree that Socialist, Populist, 
and other third parties have in the 
past. As for myself, my hope as a 
Socialist campaigner was that we 
could serve a function both as edu- 
cators of public opinion and as a 
kind of catalytic agent to precipitate 
a new and meaningful political re- 
alignment. Nothing of the sort is in 
sight for 1960 unless an utterly re- 
actionary Southern split on the race 
issue—not a true third party move- 
ment—should get things started by a 
genuine cleansing of the Democratic 
Party. 

It is not merely the way in which 
we elect a President which presents 
difficulties to Americans in building 
a new party unknown in countries 
with a parliamentary system. Parlia- 
mentary groups can grow like snow- 
balls without compelling voters to 
face the either-or question: which of 
two chief contenders for the most 
important job in the nation do you 
like better or dislike less? (Cabinet 
governments can be arranged through 
party coalitions.) It is also true that 
our American parties are federations 
of state parties rather than truly 
centralized organizations «nd that this 
form of organization has enabled— 
or compelled—them to function with 
few clear cut differences between 
them as parties, however sharp may 
be the differences between individ- 
ual candidates. Thus we have the 
phenomenon of a Democratic Party 
predominantly Anglo-Saxon, Prot- 
estant, rural, and lily white in the 
South allied with a predominantly 
urban, non-Anglo-Saxon, non-Prot- 
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estant party in the North. Until re- 
cently a tenuous union was preserved 
by tacitly ignoring the race issue, but 
as I write, except in the South, the 
Democrats are avowedly after the Ne- 
gro vote even while they have left 
Southern racists in charge of the most 
important committees in Congress. 
The whole amorphous situation has 
made it possible or, indeed, necessary 
for both major parties under pressure 
of events, public discontent, or strong 
leadership (for example, of the two 
Roosevelts) to pass legislation that 
nothing in their patchwork plat- 
forms suggested. 

Except for these hurdles and the 
political difficulties I have described, 
Socialists might have succeeded in 
becoming a strong party or in bring- 
ing into existence an American style 
labor or farmer-labor party. Roose- 
velt, with his successful New Deal, 
was the vital roadblock to Socialist 
Party progress after 1932. He checked 
the Socialists by adopting a program 
somewhat closer to the Socialist plat- 
form of 1932 than his own. 

In our imperfect democracy our 
political apparatus, constitutional 
and extra-constitutional, must pay 
some attention to economic and so- 
cial development. If the Marxist 
critique of Nineteenth Century cap- 
italism had been or seemed to be as 
nearly right in application to Amer- 
ica as to Western Europe, organized 
socialism would have made a better 
showing, despite al! difficulties in the 
political framework. 


To admit this is not for a minute 
to clothe American capitalism in 
robes of light, to deny its outrageous 
exploitation of men and resources, or 
to justify our past or present divisions 
of the national income. But the 
American economy has had many ad- 
vantages over the European. It has 
not been faced with the basic problem 
of over-population. It has operated in 
a continental free trade area, richly 
endowed with natural resources. It 
was born free of inherited feudal re- 
straints. It grew up with the machine 
age and developed mass production 
on a scale of which early economists, 
laissez-faire or collectivist, could not 
have dreamed. Mass production, as 
Henry Ford was perhaps the first 
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great industrialist dimly to under- 
stand, requires mass consumption, 
which in turn requires high wages. 

Revolutions, peaceful and political 
or violent, are, in the beginning, al- 
ways the work of minorities. In the 
United States, thanks partly to free 
soil, to the relative weakness of class 
lines, and the many opportunities of 
technological expansion, it was usu- 
ally easier for the sort of man who 
is effectively discontented to rise out 
of his class than to rise with it. 

These conditions were reflected in 
the organization in America of the 
labor movement, with which the fate 
of organized socialism was inter- 
twined. On the European continent it 
was for the most part socialism which 
brought the modern labor movement 
into being, although this was not 
true in Britain. Not only the unions, 
but the British Labor Party existed 
before the workers acknowledged 
themselves socialist—a result largely 
credited to the steady work of British 
socialists, Marxist and non-Marxist, 
among the mass of British workers 
who were class-conscious to a degree 
that Americans were not. 

In this country Gene Debs was a 
working class hero whose labor leader- 
ship preceded his conversion to so 
cialism. He, and Socialists generally, 
directly or indirectly, played a great 
role in advancing labor organization; 
some of the most progressive unions 
(e.g., in the needle trades) were defi- 
nitely socialist in their beginnings. 
But up to the time of the New Deal 
the labor movement, predominantly 
a craft union movement, was led by 
the strong man, Samuel Gompers, a 
radical in his youth, who held a syn- 
dicalist attitude of suspicion of the 
state, even the welfare state. The 
AFL did not endorse social insurance 
until well along in the first Roosevelt 
Administration. Gompers worked 
along the practical lines of rewarding 
political friends—from whom he 
asked littk—and punishing enemies, 
within a framework of the interests 
of relatively small groups of organ- 
ized workers. It was only under the 


Roosevelt Administration that organ- 
ized labor rose to anything like its 
present power, and then Socialists or 
former Socialists contributed a major 
share to the task of honest and effec- 
tive organization, often in sharp com- 
petition with actual or incipient 
racketeers on one side and Commu- 
nists on the other. Most of these 
Socialist or former Socialist enthu- 
siasts, whether of the right or left, 
rapidly became definitely anti-Social- 
ist Party in their zeal to support 
Roosevelt and the New Deal for la- 
bor’s sake. 


In presenting to American social- 
ism a situation different from that in 
Great Britain or Western Europe, 
two other sociological factors deserve 
mention. They are the effects upon 
Americans of the vast immigration 
which lasted until it was checked in 
the middle 1920's, and the evil her- 
itage of racism, the consequences of 
the monstrous institution of colored 
chattel slavery destroyed only by 
civil war. 

Socialism was often damned in the 
United States as a foreign importa- 
tion and the party once had much of 
its membership in foreign language 
groups. But as a whole, immigrants 
of many national origins tended to 
make the working class less homoge 
neous and harder to organize econom- 
ically and politically than in Britain 
or the Scandinavian countries. The 
Roman Catholic church was strong 
among the immigrants and _ this 
church was opposed to “Marxist ma 
terialism,” which it usually attribut 
ed to all socialists. Moreover, the 
immigrants shared in common the 
hope, partially supported by exper 
ience, that America was a land in 
which their children, if not them 
selves, could rise out of their class 
rather than help their class to rise 


A far greater handicap to socialism 
and the whole labor movement was 
the divisive anti-social racism which 
in some degree all over the country 
long cursed the mass workers. Gene 
Debs and most of the early socialist 
organizers thought that the problem 
could best be dealt with by general 
emphasis on the common rights and 
needs of all men as men and workers. 
As we now know the race prob- 
lem required more specific treat- 
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ment to bring an end to discrimina- 
tion and to spread the practice of 
racial brotherhood. 

Some impatient reader may at this 
point exclaim: “But why not acknowl- 
edge that the decline of socialism 
in America is due to inherent error 
in its analysis of our society and its 
proposed cure?” To examine that 
contention would require another and 
different article. Here I have tried to 
explain why American Socialists have 
not achieved the measure of success 
of their comrades in many European 
countries. That is not to be explained 
in terms of a general indictment of 
socialist theory, Marxist and non- 
Marxist, which Americans share with 
their fellows in the Socialist Inter- 
national. The latter's basic document, 
the Statement of Aims and Tasks, 
ought to be studied by critics who 
believe that democratic socialism is 
dedicated to national or social owner- 
ship of the principal means of pro- 
duction and distribution as a cure-all 
for our social ills and criticize it ac- 
cordingly. Modern socialism has a 
wider vision and more realistic con- 
ception of the nature of its task. 

And Socialists in the Socialist Party- 
Social Democratic Federation fully 
share that vision. The decline of 
party strength does not mean its 
death. The last two years have seen 
a reunion of the Socialist Party and 
the official Social Democratic Feder- 
ation which split off in 1936. They 
have seen the admission on an in- 
dividual basis of members of the In- 
dependent Socialist League. The 
party is a full member of the Socialist 
International. It has officially mod- 
ified its old position of condemning 
its members to electoral inactivity 
unless under the party banner and 
label. It will run candidates where it 
can make a significant campaign for 
them. It will act as an educational 
force directed toward a realignment 
of parties along lines of rational and 
basic differences in philosophy and 
program. 

I am a loyal member of our So- 
cialist Party, but it seemed good to 
me when | was 70 to decline further 
service on its governing committees, 
leaving major responsibility to my 
younger comrades to guide the party 
in serving a country and a world 
which faces destruction unless man 
can rapidly master for life, not death, 
the vast forces now at his command. 
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Presidents, Then and Now 
by SIDNEY HYMAN 


bee AMERICAN Presidency has flared 
in so many directions in the past 
50 years that no one can take in the 
whole of its growth, strains, hopes, 
and threats. In a brief survey, all one 
can do is to pose the Presidency rather 
arbitrarily amid lights and _ lines 
which seem most likely to show its 
ruling spirit. 

The portrait starts in 1909 when 
Theodore Roosevelt, the first of the 
modern Presidents, completed his 
White House tenure. I say “the first 
of the modern Presidents” because 
we now live intensively with the 
problems which began to claw at the 
nation in his time. It was in his time, 
first of all, that America turned from 
a farm economy into a complex 
industrial machine—geared along 
corporate lines for national and inter- 
national production and distribution. 
Also in his time, we changed from a 
nation living to one side of world 
currents into a nation fated to brush 
against and be brushed by things in 
flux everywhere. 

The groanings of these two changes 
rising within all organs of govern- 
ment—between them and the people 
—and between America as a whole 
and the off-shore world, could be 
heard even in William McKinley's 
Presidency. Yet as Speaker Joe Can- 
non said, perhaps unkindly, McKin- 
ley kept his ears so close to the ground 
that he got them “full of grasshop- 
pers.” It was Theodore Roosevelt, by 
contrast, who placed the Presidency 
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squarely at the center of changing 
relationships at home and abroad. 
And doing so, it was he who redefined 
the Presidency’s role in managing and 
solving the problems those changes 
cast up. 


The Presidency, to Theodore Roose- 
velt, was not just an office narrowly 
circumscribed by the letter of the law. 
It was not just a position of dignity 
and decorum. It was not just a place 
held by a very senior civil servant who 
signed papers containing Congres- 
sional decision. Nor was it a place 
held simply by an efficiency expert 
hired to get one hundred cents in 
value from every dollar spent. The 
Presidency, for T.R., was much more 
than all this combined. It the 
ultimate source of national style. It 
was the common reference point for 
social effort. There was no other 
place except in the Presidency where 
the hopes of Americans in the multi- 
tude could find their voice so that all 
could hear and know and do what all 
vaguely felt. 


was 


The corollary, for Theodore Roose- 
velt, was plain enough. The President 
was bound to be an activist, fighting 
under his own flag with all the legal 
and extra-legal resources at his com- 
mand—fighting for national goals he, 
on his own, defined for the country. 
He most certainly could not just sit 
inertly in the White House like an 
unattended gilded harp, sounding 
tunelessly only when drafty winds 
swept across its strings. He had to be 
the creator as well as the acoustical 
bounce-back of public opinion; the 
inventor as well as the executor of 
public policy; the source of the na- 
tional will to decide things in dispute, 
and the focal point of responsibility 
for the consequences of decisions. 
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In day-to-day matters, admittedly, 
Theodore Roosevelt often filled the 
air with noise and smoke as he banged 
away confusingly, now against the 
politics of the Right, and now against 
the politics of the Left. And there 
was much more than substantial truth 
in Robert M. LaFollette’s judgment 
that “when the battle cloud lifted and 
quiet was restored, it was always a 
matter of surprise that so little had 
been accomplished.” Yet the kinetic 
energy T.R. let loose was not aimless. 
Its immediately tangible result was a 
Presidency which won a grudging 
tribute from his enemies in 1909 
when they heard that Roosevelt was 
leaving for an African safari. “Health 
to the lions!” said they, as they clinked 
their whisky glasses in malicious hope- 
fulness that Africa's lions might be 
the end of T.R. 

The still larger result of T.R.’s 
years in the White House was a Presi- 
dential style that was adapted and 
refined and extended by three of his 
strongest successors—Woodrow Wil- 
son, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Harry 
S. Truman—as they dealt with the 
onrushing domestic and international 
challenges of their times. Wilson, 
who spoke as it were on behalf of 
this school of three, wrote reprovingly 
in 1908: “Some of our Presidents have 
deliberately held themselves off from 
using the full power they might legiti- 
mately have used, because of conscien- 
tious scruples, because they were more 
theorists than statesmen.” Then, with 
the contrasting image of T.R. before 
him, he added approvingly: “The 
President is at liberty, both in law 
and conscience, to be as big a man as 
he can be. His is the vital place of 
action in the system whether he ac- 
cept it as such or not, and the office 
is the measure of the man—of his 
wisdom as well as of his force.” 


When Wilson himself became Pres 
ident, William Allen White remarked 
of his handshake that “it felt like a 
ten-cent pickled mackerel in brown 
paper—irresponsive and lifeless.” Yet 
there was nothing irresponsive and 
lifeless about the way Wilson made 
his Presidency “the vital place of ac- 
tion.” It began with his dramatic use 
of the constitutional duty a President 
has “to give the Congress information 
of the State of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient.” In Wilson’s hands, 
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this duty was transformed into a claim 
and a successful defense of a Presi- 
dential right to be the nation’s first 
legislator. 

Thus he made himself the master 
of the party machinery by becoming 
the master of the party caucus. He 
revived an antiquated practice by de- 
livering his messages in person to the 
two chambers. At critical junctures, 
he spent hours in the President's room 
at the Capitol, pressing for action on 
his bills. He learned rapidly from 
his Postmaster General how to use 
the vast federal patronage system to 
lubricate the legislative mill. He did 
not hesitate to appeal to the public 
over the heads of the Congress. And 
when all else threatened to fail, he 
fought for his objectives by threaten- 
ing to resign if he lost them. The 
classic test here came very early in 
his tenure. 

By treaty with England, the Pan- 
ama Canal, then under construction, 
was “to be open to British and Amer- 
ican vessels on equal terms.” But in 
1912, Congress exempted coastwise 
vessels of the United States from toll 
payments. England protested the 
law, and when Wilson found that 
English cooperation with his Mexican 
policy was contingent on repeal of 
the toll law, he went before the Con- 
gress to request that repeal. “I ask 
this of you in support of the foreign 
policy of this Administration,”’ Wil- 
son said. “I shall not know how to 
deal with other matters of even greater 
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delicacy and nearer consequence il 
you do not grant it to me.” And if 
Congress refused? “I shall go to the 
country,” he warned, “after my resig- 
nation is tendered, and ask whether 
America is to stand before the world 
as a nation that violates its contracts 
as mere matters of convenience, upon 
a basis of expediency.” The repeal 
was passed within ten weeks after 
Wilson's threat 


Two decades later, when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt moved into the White 
House, he picked up the thread of 
the Presidential tradition spun by 
T.R. and Wilson—but broken off by 
the intervening Presidencies of Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, and Hoover—and 
made it his own life-line. 

His giant achievements need no 
retelling. They have become hal- 
lowed in our political liturgy. It is 
enough to say that during his Presi 
dency, the balance of the American 
government—insolar as it concerned 
the power of initiative—underwent a 
double shift within our constitutional! 
framework. The first was a shift ol 
that power from the states to the 
federal government. The second was 
a shift within the federal government 
from the Congress to the President 
Under the spur of domestic and inter 
national emergencies, the end-result 
in practice was a Presidency which 
led the nation from above, while the 
Congress revised and vetoed from be- 
low, after the manner of the relation- 
ship existing in England between the 
Cabinet and the Commons. 

In outward manner, Harry S. Tru 
man seemed to have nothing in com 
mon with T.R., Wilson, and F.D.R 
Yet the sign and symbol that he was 
their direct descendant could be seen 
in the celebrated placard he put on 
his desk as a constant reminder of 
what the Presidency was all about 
The placard read: THe Buck Stops 
Here. It stood for his acute aware 
ness that the President, and the Presi 
dent alone, was responsible for the 
acts of his Administration. No matter 
who his advisers were, or what they 
advised, he could not evade the use 
of his own power of decision, nor 
evade his personal accountability to 
the nation for that decision. 

What this meant in actual practice 
can be illustrated by what Truman 
did in the summer of 1948. Pre- 
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viously, though the 80th Congress was 
controlled by a Republican majority, 
he had won its support for foreign 
policies as sweeping in their implica- 
tions as any F.D.R. had negotiated 
on the domestic front in the new 
Presidential role of commander-in- 
chief of the economy. At the same 
time, many of the domestic measures 
Truman had recommended had been 
rejected by that same 80th Congress. 
Two events now gave him the means 
to mount a vigorous counterattack. 
One was the fact that the Republican 
nominating convention had pledged 
the party to enact some of the very 
programs the Republicans in Con- 
gress had but recently rejected. The 
other was Truman's own Presi- 
tial nomination by the Democratic 
convention. 

Thus, in his acceptance speech, he 
reviewed the various measures he had 
recommended to the 80th Congress, 
only to have them die there. Then 
he said: “My duty as President re- 
quires that I use every means within 
my power to get the laws the people 
need on such important matters.” 
With that, he announced that he was 
summoning the Congress back into 
special session on July 26. Moreover, 
when the call was actually made, it 
recommended for immediate enact- 
ment many of the same measures the 
Republican platform: had advocated. 
To be sure, little was eventually 
passed quite as the President wanted. 
But being acutely aware that he held 
the “vital center of action” in our 
system of government, Truman 
turned the whole of the event into a 
campaign argument which played no 
small part in the defeat of the Repub- 
licans and in his own surprise elec- 
tion to the Presidency. 


But what of today? Is there any 
Presidential tradition other than the 
one just sketched which has any rele- 
vancy to current needs? In my view, 
at least, there is not. And of the many 
supporting reasons that can be cited, 
here are but a few: 

One—The first takes into account 
what has happened to “executive 
power” in the last 50 years. Where 
once this term and the Presidency 
were synonymous, they are no longer 
so. As government itself has grown 
bigger and more complex, “executive 
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power” can mean any number of 
things. Regardless of what the law 
says, in practice it can mean the per- 
son of the President, or his White 
House staff, or the heads of the great 
departments, or the independent ad- 
ministrative agencies, or the regula- 
tory agencies. For that matter, it can 
also mean a powerfully entrenched 
chairman of a Congressional commit- 
tee or subcommittee. 

Indeed, the whole of this is so far- 
flung, and takes in and grinds out so 
much detailed work, as to make it an 
abuse of language to speak of the 
President as the “Chief Executive”- 
in the sense that the phrase conjures 
up the analogy of a president of a 
large industrial corporation. A Presi- 
dent of the United States knows by 
name and face only a handful of the 
thousands upon thousands of indi 
viduals who wield executive power 
under a delegation of Presidential 
authority, or by a direct grant from 
the Congress. And even among the 
handful he can identify, the many 
cases involving a conflict of interest 
on the part of the President’s chief 
aides—some examples in the current 
Administration are the Dixon-Yates 
case, the Goldfine-Adams case, the 
Talbot case, the Ross case—stand for 
his difficulty in knowing what they 
are doing with the trust he has re- 
posed in them. But what he can do— 
indeed, must do—is to create a politi- 
cal climate within the government 
and within the nation where his pur- 
poses are so clearly understood and 
so strongly supported that the frag- 
mented bits of the government will 
move in concert toward common ends 
—because the atmospheric pressure 
he sets compels them to do so. 


Two—tThe second reason for the 
need here being considered takes into 
account the character of American life 
as it is organized along functional 
and regional interests, and as both are 
reflected in the Congress and in the 
Executive. There is nothing unlawful 
in the fact that Big Labor, Big Agri- 
culture, and Big Business—to cite but 
a few examples—have their special 
spokesmen in the House, the Senate, 


and in those arms of the Executive 
which deal with problems of special 
interest to them. Yet the near equal- 
ity of strength among these rival 
forces (each with its own maze of 
internal rivalries) can lead to a 
governmental deadlock, arresting all 
progress. Someone, somewhere, must 
throw his reserve weight of authority 
and judgment into the deadlocked 
situation so that the social and politi- 
cal work of the hour can go forward 
again. Who other than the President 
can do this? And if no one else except 
the President is on hand for this pur- 
pose, how can he do what is required 
of him unless he knows how to make 
his own political consciousness the 
cause of political consciousness in 
others? 


Three—The third reason takes into 
account the change that has occurred 
in the way our foreign affairs must 
be conducted. In Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s time, to be sure, America waged 
a major war as part of a coalition of 
nation-states. But that arrangement 
was meant to end with victory. In- 
stead, beginning with the cold war, 
we have found ourselves compelled 
to form and join an infinitely varied 
number of nation-state coalitions, 


each for a special purpose, in special 


regions, and none having any fore- 
seeable terminal date. 

Congress is not structurally built to 
look after America’s day-to-day re- 
quirements as a member of many 
criss-crossing coalitions. It can and 
should lay down general policy lines. 
It can and should keep the actions of 
the Executive under constant review, 
to approve or censure measures taken. 
Yet only the President is structurally 
situated to present the Congress and 
the nation with the key to the inner 
connection between events occurring 
at separate parts of the globe. Only 
he can best know how and why dis- 
tant events are trending where they 
are; the meaning they have for Amer- 
ica; and what we must all do if our 
aim is to nip a growing danger in 
the bud, or to seize a fugitive oppor- 
tunity. Yet all this in turn calls for 
a President who views himself in 
practice, and not only in theory, as 
the chief organ of foreign affairs—a 
President who can and must act, when 
the chips are down, literally as his 
own Secretary of State. 

What kind of Presidency have we 
had with the inauguration of General 
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Eisenhower six years ago? It is as 
difficult to name as the shadow of a 
mirage is difficult to measure. One 
thing, however, seems plain. It has 
not been a Presidency which moved 
in the tradition of T.R., Wilson, 
F.D.R., and Truman. It has been, | 
think, a kind of anti-political Presi- 
dency; one which has limited itself 
either to an administrative routine, 
or has exerted only enough energy to 
stop things which others put in mo- 
tion, while originating nothing itself. 
It has also been a Presidency which 
strikes me as being more suited to 
the Articles of Confederation than to 
the Constitution. That is to say, it is 
a Presidency where power and respon- 
sibility are fatally separated; where 
power is exercised without account- 
ability, and where responsibility 
wanders around on the horizon like 
a displaced person, looking for some- 
one to attach itself to. 


In a retrospect of six years, one 
searches in vain for the emergence of 
a single powerful new root from 
which a successor in the Presidency 
can draw nourishment. On the con- 
trary, the likelihood is that a Presi- 
dential successor who tries—as he 
must—to g.t back in line with the 
tradition President Eisenhower broke 
off, can count on being denounced as 
someone who was bent on an “execu- 
tive usurpation of power.” None of 
this argues that President Eisenhower 
has not meant well, or that he has 
not shared the ardent desires of his 
immediate predecessors to create a 
prosperous and peaceful American 
and world community. Of course 
he means well. And of course he 
shares the desires of his immediate 
predecessors. 


Regrettably, however, to say of a 
person that he means well has a crea- 
tive validity only in the realm of 


ethics. When it comes to politics; 
when it comes to the management of 
a whole society, a diffuse desire to do 
good, divorced from a toughness of 
spirit and from exact knowledge 
about how to do good, is, at best, no 
better than a good dream. At worst, 
it envelops everything in a vague 
and flabby sentimentalism where 
emotion and impulse cake the place 
of wisdom and where government 
itself becomes a tedious exercise in 
grandiloquent words standing for 
policies never put into effect and 
never intended to be. 
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Worse still, this vague and flabby 
sentimentalism comes to justify a 
torpor of mind whose main activity 
is merely to invent excuses why there 
should be no grueling cross-examina- 
tion of this and that version of reality 
to see whether it is what it pretends 
to be. Bit by bit, the person who in- 
vents the excuses himself drifts far- 
ther and farther away from reality. 
And as his words become progres- 
sively more unreal, there sets in a 
steady erosion in his moral authority 
and in his power to lead others. In 
the final stages of political decom- 
position, he loses the power to carry 
out even good policies and, in lieu 
of moral authority, is driven to blus- 
ter or to sulky and sullen submission 


Certainly General Eisenhower want- 
ed to be a President of all the people. 
Yet it might as well be said once and 
for all, that “a President of all the 
people” is an airy-lairy abstraction. 
The only way it can come to pass in 
the formidable real world is for a 
President to decide nothing at all; be- 
cause if he decides something, he 
ceases to be the President of those 
people who are adversely affected by 
the decision. Yet if he is to decide 
nothing, why have a President in the 
first place? In realistic terms, since a 
President of all the people is so vague 
a notion, what a President must 


decide is which part of the people 
does he want to be President of? 


One must go on to admit that 
President , Eisenhower most certainly 
wanted to be above politics. But that, 
too, is worse than a valueless value. 
How else, except through politics, 
can one formulate alternative ver- 
sions about what is just and unjust, 
what is liberty and oppression? To 
say of a President that he is above 
politics is the equivalent of saying 
that he is indifferent alike to both 
the just and the unjust, both to the 
free and the oppressed. And to say 
this is to imply that he conceives of 
himself as dwelling far above the 
human travail. 

There are times when not doing 
things is as conducive to public health 
as rest is to the health of the human 
body. But we have long overstayed 
the hour when there was any political 
merit to be had in restful abstention. 
The legacy of active policy inherited 
from a former time has now been 
outstripped by events both at home 
and abroad. In the foreign field, cer- 
tainly, we stand—whether we know it 
or not—in the margins of the maps 
where ancient geographers, having 
exhausted their knowledge of the 
known world, used to write: “Beyond 
this lies nothing but the sandy deserts 
full of wild beasts, unapproachable 
bogs, Scythian ice or a frozen sea.” 
In such circumstances, when the natu- 
ral instincts of a democracy are to 
stay close and snug near one’s fire 
place, and all the requirements of 
national survival call for a resump- 
tion of our task of exploration, we 
look for a President of the sort Wood- 
row Wilson had in mind when he 
said: 

“A great nation is not led by a man 
who simply repeats the talk of the 
street corners or the opinions of the 
newspapers. A nation is led by a man 
who hears more than those things; or 
who, rather, hearing those things, 
understands them better, unites them, 
puts them into a common meaning; 
speaks, not the rumor of the streets, 
but a new principle for a new age; 
a man [to whom] the voices of the 
nation unite in a single mean 
ing and reveal to him in a single 
vision, so that he can speak what no 
man else knows, the common mean 
ing of the common voice. Such is the 
man who leads a great free demo 
cratic nation.” 
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50 Years of Conservation 





Guarding Our 
Outdoor Heritage 


by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


A" ER AX and saw and _ blasting 
powder had laid waste the green 
groves of the Great Lakes states, wise 
men in America feared that the same 
desolate fate awaited the upland for- 
ests mantling the foothills and moun- 
tainsides of the Far West. These were 
next in the ruthless path of the primi- 
tives in the lumber industry, who 
thought only of profits rather than 
of future generations. The. bearded 
naturalist, John Muir, had warned 
that, while only God could grow a 
tree, only Uncle Sam could save a 
tree. This meant positive action by 
the federal government if the great 
watersheds of the Rockies, Cascades, 
and Sierras were not to be stripped 
bare—with eroded slopes, flash 
floods, starved wildlife, and stranded 
fisheries as the inevitable result. 

On March 4, 1907, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt signed the Forest Re- 
serves Act. It was an epochal event. 
It signified that the American govern- 
ment suddenly cared about its natu- 
ral resources. It heralded an eventual 
end to what the geographer, J. Rus- 
sell Smith, has described as “the 
American cycle of cut, slash, fire, and 
land abandonment. . .” 

Gifford Pinchot, that determined 
woodsman with handlebar mustaches 
who became President Roosevelt's 
chief forester, later wrote of this era: 
“We had the power, as we had the 
duty, to protect the Forest Reserves 
for the use of the people, and that 
meant stepping on the toes of the big- 
gest interests in the West. From that 
time on it was fight, fight, fight.” 

This was the atmosphere during 
the years from 1907 through the end 
of Theodore Roosevelt's two terms in 
the White House, in 1909. The mod- 
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ern conservation movement was just 
being born. Indeed, President Roose- 
velt had called the first Governors’ 
Conference on Conservation at the 
White House in May of 1908, and 
there he said to the chief executives 
of 46 states: “The wise use of all our 
natural resources is the great material 
question of today. ... These re- 
sources are the final basis of national 
power and perpetuity. It is omi- 
nously evident that these resources 
are in the course of rapid exhaustion.” 

So it was that national anxiety over 
the preservation of timber, soil, water, 
minerals, and wildlife came into ex- 
istence at just about the time that 
one of Theodore Roosevelt's associ- 
ates in the Progressive political move- 
ment, Robert Marion LaFollette, Sr., 
of Wisconsin, was founding the fore- 
runner of The Progressive magazine. 
The career of The Progressive during 
the past half century has paralleled 
the great surge of concern among 
Americans for the future of their out- 
door heritage. 

Such concern was thoroughly justi- 
fied. It came about after many dec- 
ades of plundering and exploitation 
Wastelands of stumps in New Eng- 
land and in Michigan and Wisconsin 
told dramatically what woul. :appen 
along the Columbia, Colorado, and 
Snake Rivers if government were not 
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galvanized into bold action. Nobody 
had worried over the future. Ameri- 
ca’s hardwood forests had lasted 
barely a generation. Wasn't there al- 
ways another horizon ahead where 
the booty was unlimited? Could re- 
sources in such profusion ever thin 
out? 


After Lewis and Clark had come 
with the flag, Americans moved tem- 
pestuously westward. They plowed 
the prairie, cleared the slopes, and 
settled the valleys. Grasslands were 
turned over and planted to wheat and 
corn. Railways and wagon roads 
threaded out through the solitudes. 
Wild animals were slaughtered indis- 
criminately to make way for domestic 
herds. At least 50,000,000 bison had 
thundered across the plains at the 
time of Lewis and Clark. Their fate 
meant so little that wranglers drove 
them over cliffs in order to save ex- 
pensive ammunition. Whole ani- 
mals were slain so merely the tongue 
could be eaten. Travelers on the 
first overland railroads fired at the 
shaggy beasts from Pullman windows. 
Visiting European potentates rode 
furiously all day to learn how many 
animals they could kill between dawn 
and sunset. The carcasses rotted on 
the plains. Settlers migrating into 
the vast Northwest set virgin forests 
on fire to hasten the clearing of the 
land, burning a crop which had taken 
centuries to mature so they could sow 
seeds that would blossom during a 
season. And when the lumber indus- 
try finally got under way in the 
Northwest, almost as much lumber 
was left to rot on the ground, in 
stumps and slashings, as reached the 
market in boards and beams and 
ship’s decking. It was an era of 
profligacy. 


Tragically, people often could not 
discern where their own genuine wel- 
fare lay. In Oregon, greatest of the 
tree-growing states, the legislature 
memorialized against Pinchot’s pro- 
gram for Forest Reserves. Pinchot 
himself frequently speculated on the 
sad fact that much of his opposition 
came from the West, where were con- 
centrated the natural resources which 
he and his President sought to save. 
It was a question of the looters being 
present in the West, too, and they 
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sometimes could dictate to state legis- 
latures, which in that period also had 
the authority to appoint United States 
Senators. 

In the end, after all, there are only 
the land and the people. And the 
land means natural resources—all of 
them. Without these resources, Amer- 
ica could be as bereft as the Middle 
East, as hard put as China, as reliant 
upon imports as Western Europe. A 
nation can become “have not” almost 
overnight. 

There were voices in our nation for 
conservation—voices like those of 
Teddy Roosevelt, Robert Marion La- 
Follette, John Muir, George W. Nor- 
ris, Stephen T. Mather, Franklin K. 
Lane, and others. The Pacific Ocean 
had been reached. The frontier was 
closing. No more was there another 
untrammeled valley just beyond the 
next hill or mountain peak. Ameri- 
cans realized they had to survive on 
what they had. They had seen the 
entire inventory. Now it was their 
task to preserve it—or else. 

Theodore Roosevelt and his asso- 
ciates ushered in the modern era of 
conservation. Never again would 
Americans deal so cavalierly with 
their resources. This did not mean 
that conflict between exploiters and 
the public was over—far from it. 
Indeed, such controversy had only 
just begun. But no longer would the 
citizenry as a whole look on with 
drab indifference when forests went 
unprotected from fire, when rivers 
were turned into cesspools of sewage 
and offal, when big game and fish- 
eries and waterfowl could be deci- 
mated without regard for the future 
survival of their species. An Idaho 
Senator said forest fires were of no 
particular importance, because there 
were always more trees where the 
burned ones had come from. His 
constituents retired him. 


The Forest Keserves became known 
as National Forests, eventually en- 
compassing 181,000,000 acres. These 
now contain 33 per cent of the coun- 
try’s commercial timber, a large part 
of the summer range for the Western 
livestock industry, and some 70 per 
cent of the big game of the West. 
Nearly every major city in the West, 
the fastest-growing realm in the na- 
tion, receives its drinking supply 
from watersheds safeguarded behind 
the boundaries of National Forests. 
These include Denver, Portland, Los 
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Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle. 
In fact, many of the lumbermen and 
logging operators, who originally op- 
posed creation of the Forest Reserves, 
now depend almost totally upon these 
federal sanctuaries for their own 
sources of timber. National Forest 
receipts from the sale of timber 
stumpage, in the 11 Western states 
alone, amounted to nearly $90,000,000 
during 1957. These trees were pru- 
dently harvested under the watchful 
vigilance of trained forest rangers, so 
that each year the allowable cut 
would be kept in permanent balance 
with new growth. 

National Parks also came _ into 
abundance in the years that the for- 
ests were being saved. Yet great 
natural wonders like the Grand Can- 
yon, the Yosemite, and the “rain 
forests” of the Olympic Peninsula 
were not spared for forthcoming gen- 
erations without angry political bat- 
tles. Ranchers claimed that the high 
terraces of the Colorado's chasm were 
more useful for grazing than sight- 
seeing. Lumbermen wanted the bor- 
ders of such parks as the Olympics 
and Crater Lake kept to narrow pro- 
portions so that few forested stock- 
ades would be taken out of lumber 
production. But, gradually, some 
14,500,000 acres of matchless outdoor 
grandeur were swept into National 
Parks and Monuments. Yellowstone, 
the first park, had been set aside as 
early as 1872. Now, the National 
Park system began to contain many 
companion pieces during the period 
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that 
was 


Senator LaFollette’s magazine 
beginning its demands for 
greater adherence to the public wel- 
fare in this and numerous other fields. 
Few such decisions ever were re- 
gretted. In my own state of Oregon, 
for example, there is only pride in 
the gleaming blue majesty of Crater 
Lake, which occupies the deep caul- 
dron of a volcano that blew off its 
summit in geological times. 


In our time about 55,000,000 people 
visit the National Parks each yea 
and at least 52,000,000 trek to the 
National Forests. The park system 1s 
for recreation and scenic enjoyment 
alone. The forests, however, are man 
aged according to what Gifford Pin 
chot described as “multiple 
rhis means that camping, lumbering, 
mining, grazing, fishing, dam-build 
ing, and hunting all take place simul 
taneously under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the U.S. Forest Service 
In the Pacific Northwest, last great 
citadel of commercial lumbering, the 
allowable annual cut within the Na 
tional Forests has leaped from 
577,000,000 board-feet in 1940 to 
nearly 3,000,000,000 today. Yet the 
principle of perpetual supply is pre 
served. The proportionate increase in 
recreation is not far behind. Visits to 
the forests have gone up 113 per cent 
since only 1950. James B. Craig, edi 
tor of American Forests magazine, has 
written: “The cry of ‘no more land’ 
is something new to Americans only 
one generation removed from pioneer- 
ing ancestors . .. Healthy recreational 
outlets should have a high priority on 
any planning totem pole.” 


use.’ 


As public lands came to be used 
for the general welfare rather than 
for private plundering, fluctuations 
of course occurred in the pace of con 
servation. The complacent 1920's saw 


scant progress. Under President 
Harding, Republican politicians from 
the Southwest connived at the looting 
of Wyoming oil lands dedicated to 
the use of the Navy. Reclamation 
reservoirs, storing the precious waters 
of the arid inter-mountain states, re 
ceived little encouragement from the 
parsimonious regime of Calvin Coo 
lidge. But in 1933 Franklin D. Roose 
velt brought into the White House 
a fondness for his own private arbo- 
retums, a keen appreciation of the 
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wide open spaces, and a philosophy 
of government which envisaged great 
social responsibility. 

Boys were iaken off the streets of 
Eastern cities, where unemployment 
and crime had been rampant, and 
sent into the solitudes of the West 
as the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
They built trails and roads, improved 
campgrounds, and developed ski 
bowls. Never before had recreation 
in the fastnesses benefited by so in- 
tensive a program. The CCC boys 
also cut in half the previous losses 
from forest fires, as they erected look- 
out towers and other equipment. Fire 
hazards have never again been quite 
so grim as in the days before the CCC. 
President Roosevelt also authorized 
the construction of huge river proj- 
ects for hydroelectricity, navigation, 
flood control, and irrigation. These 
were symbolized by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and by Grand Cou- 
lee Dam. One rehabilitated a wide 
section of the Southeastern states. 
Che other became mankind's largest 
power plant and, at the same time, 
furnished water to reclaim 1,200,000 
acres of upland desert. 

In addition, the modern Fish and 
Wildlife Service came into existence 
during the long Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. A network of refuges for 
game and birds was expanded. The 
first director of the service, Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson, was instrumental in 
negotiating agreements with Canada 
to protect the millions of ducks and 
geese traveling nomadically the pro- 
digious {lyways between the Arctic 
and the tropics. Preservation was in- 
tensified for vanishing species like 


the California condor and the whoop- 
ing crane. Farmers were encouraged 
to provide wetlands where migratory 
birds could breed and find sanctuary. 

The New Deal had come into office 
at a time of widespread unemploy- 
ment. At first, with hunger and mis- 
ery to alleviate, men had been put to 
work raking leaves—anything for 
jobs. But more lasting benefits re- 
sulted from the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, and many of these 
projects advanced the cause of con- 
servation. Billions of cubic feet of 
water had been escaping wasted to 
the sea. As the source of cheap hydro- 
electricity, these impounded reaches 
of our rivers not only saved countless 
tons of exhaustible oil and coal but 
made possible the pioneering atomic 
developments at Oak Ridge in the 
Fennessee Valley and at Hanford on 
the banks of the Columbia. The most 
eternal source of power, falling water, 
was serving to unlock the riddles of 
the universe. And water pumped for 
irrigation brought about thousands 
of new farm homesteads, which pro- 
duced specialty crops that were not in 
surplus. GI's from America’s wars 
enjoyed priority in settling on the 
reclaimed lands. The upland desert 
was being made to bloom, and this 
helped to encourage a vast migration 
westward to California, Arizona, and 
other Western states. 

Nor was it government alone which 
motivated the conserving of resources. 
Great lumber companies like Weyer- 
haeuser and Crown-Zellerbach now 
realized that the era of “cut out and 
get out” had to end if their industry 
were to survive. They began to dupli- 


cate the sustained-yield policies prac- 
ticed by the Forest Service. They 
hired professional foresters of their 
own. “Tree farms” began to dot these 
private holdings—wide areas where 
reforestation was carefully nurtured. 
Some of the timber companies began 
operating free public parks for the 
benefit of hunters, fishermen, and 
campers. This was a happy contrast 
to the era in which federal forest 
rangers had been warned off the hold- 
ings of some companies at the point 
of a gun. In fact, a number of lumber 
corporations adopted with much her- 
aldry the Pinchot philosophy of 
“multiple use,” and they announced 
that their lands could produce game, 
water, and scenery as well as 2x4's 
and plywood. They had “got” re- 
ligion and it was an opportune 


development. 


Another contrast in the field of con- 
servation occurred early in 1953, when 
the Eisenhower Administration took 
office. The New Deal and Fair Deal 
of the Democrats had brought to new 
heights the resource concept of a 
Republican, Theodore Roosevelt. But 
now a Republican regime set back 
the conservation clock. 

In 1912 President Taft's Secretary 
of the Interior, Richard A. Ballinger 
of Washington state, had said: “You 
chaps who are in favor of this con- 
servation program are all wrong. You 
are hindering the development of the 
West. In my opinion, the proper 
course to take is to divide it up among 
the big corporations and the people 
who know how to make money out 
of it, and let the people at large get 
the benefit of the circulation of the 
money.” 

The Eisenhower Administration, 
four decades later, began somewhat 
along this theme, albeit a little less 
blatantly. The great multi-purpose 
damsite at Hells Canyon, on the 
Snake River, was surrendered by the 
government to the Idaho Power Com- 
pany. Three small dams, capable of 
barely half the output of energy, re- 
placed what might have been a high 
barrier equal to the lofty Hoover 
Dam on the Colorado River. Herbert 
Hoover, often considered the epitome 
of Republican conservatism, had 
authorized this great structure while 
he sat in the White House, but the 
Eisenhower Cabinet was opposed to a 
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comparable federal dam along the 
Snake. 

At other natural damsites, the sol- 
dier President recommended that the 
public pay for such non-revenue- 
producing features as navigation locks 
and fish ladders, but that private 
utilities be privileged to install the 
valuable powerhouses. As a result, 
the federal dam-building program 
lagged. Still worse, pressure was 
placed to choose alternate sites where 
great peril was involved to migratory 
salmon runs—particularly on the 
Salmon River watershed of Idaho. 
Furthermore, the Interior Depart- 
ment licensed wholesale oil drilling 
on wildlife refuges under its protec- 
tion. This touched off a House inves- 
tigation, which condemned such a 
policy as inimical to the basic conser- 
vation purposes of the game and 
waterfowl sanctuaries. Funds from 
“duck stamps,” considered by hunters 
as inviolate to develop game refuges, 
were diverted for purely administra- 
tive expenditures. Termination of 
federal supervision over Indian tribes 
was legalized, without any real heed 
to the fate of timber, wildlife, and 
other natural resources that had re- 
ceived prudent custodianship while 
the tribes were under government 
protection. 

Yet every disease frequently pro- 
duces its own antidote. The adverse 
policies of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration stirred new militancy and 
determination in the ranks of na- 
tional outdoor groups. They rallied 
to the programs jettisoned by the 
President and his counselors. These 
groups, such as the National Wild- 
life Federation and the Wildlife 
Management Institute, mobilized 
public opinion so vigorously that the 
President had to drop his Cabinet 
officers who had been the most ag- 
gressive about abandoning conserva- 
tion policies of long standing.. The 
Izaak Walton League conceived the 
bold idea of a National Outdoor 
Recreational Resources Review Com- 
mission, which would inventory all 
the country’s possibilities for rest and 
fun beneath the open sky. In Ore- 
gon the public became thoroughly 
alarmed over the prospect that the 
great Ponderosa pine forest of the 
Klamath Indians might be exploited 
and clear cut. The outcome was an 
enlightened bill for alternative fed- 
eral purchase of this vast and rich 
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reservation that I introduced at the 
request of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, which by 1958 had learned 
something of a lesson regarding the 
fervent interest of the American 
people in their natural resources. 

And so half a century after the set- 
ting aside of original Forest Reserves 
by Teddy Roosevelt and Pinchot the 
citizens of the United States are think- 
ing more zealously than ever about 
the fundamental importance of con 
servation. It is my personal hope that 
their thoughts tend in the direction 
of such policies as these: 


1. Strict adherence to the long 
standing National Park tradition of 
no commercial impairment or inva- 
sion, plus recreational development 
of the Parks under the splendid 
“Mission 66” program. 


2. No substantial diminution in 
the size of either National Parks or 
of Wilderness Areas within the Na- 
tional Forests. Some segment of 
America should remain as it was be- 
fore the white men came. 


3. Protection of wildlife refuges 
and waterfowl sanctuaries from oil- 
drilling and = similar exploiting 
activities. 


4. Continuation of the wise mul- 
tiple-use program of timber manage- 
ment, grazing, mining, and recreation 
within the bulk of our National 
Forests. 


5. Authority in the office of the 
U. S. surgeon-general to levy penalties 


against industries or communities 
which create a menace to health by 
dumping sewage and waste into our 
rivers and streams. 

6. Sufficient Congressional appro 
priations each fiscal year to keep on 
schedule “Operation Outdoors,” by 
which the Forest Service hopes to 
rehabilitate many of the recreational 
projects started by the CCC troopers 
nearly a quarter of a century ago 

7. Legislation to prevent the com 
mercial sale of trees on National 
Forest land that has been patented as 
the result of mining claims. 


8. A law forbidding the Federal 
Power Commission to license either 
a public or private dam on a rivet 
inhabited by migratory fisheries, un 
less the Fish and Wildlife Service 
approves the fish ladders and similar 
protective devices. 


9. Legislation modifying the au 
thority of the Federal Power Commis 
sion and other agencies to disregard 
the views of state conservation bu 
reaus in licensing projects on rivers 
wholly within the borders of one par 
ticular state. 


10. Greater attention to scenery 
and natural grandeur and aesthetics, 
such as keeping billboards off our 
highways and making inns, lodges, 
and other facilities more in keeping 
with the natural terrain. 


It seems evident that one of the 
prolonged conservation controversies, 
during the next 50 years of The Pro 
gressive, will be how much of the 
public lands in the American out 
doors to leave as primeval wilderness 
and how much to adapt to supervised 
use. Both sides already have mounted 
strong and convincing arguments re 
garding a Wilderness Preservation 
Bill, now before Congress. One per 
suasive theme threads through my 
own mind. Once wilderness is mined 
or grazed or logged, it never can be 
true wilderness again. This should 
induce Americans to proceed slowly 
when they alter the character of their 
few remaining primitive realms, be 
cause such a process inevitably be 
comes irreversible. 

Nature has done well by our United 
States. It is man’s part which needs 
constant attention and improvement 
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The Power to Ask Protects Your Right to Know 


Every day some policy-makers in 
government, or me a in other 
walks of life, make decisions which 
vitally affect your future and that 
of your family. 

In many countries of the world 
you would be forced to follow 
these dictums blindly, unable to ask 
why, or in many cases unable even 
to know that they had been made. 

In America, everyone with pub- 
lic responsibility knows he must be 
— to answer for his actions. 

e knows that your representative 


—the skilled reporter of the daily 
newspaper—will appear, pencil in 
hand, to ask pertinent questions 
that he had better be prepared to 
answer. 

Every day your newspaper, 
through its reporters and wire serv- 
ices, covers a multitude of news- 
fronts probing for answers to the 
whys and wherefores of actions 
that affect your job, your home, 
your family and your safety. 

The answers published in your 
daily newspaper are not fleeting 


messages, but are an indelible rec- 
ord that give you and your neigh- 
bors the basis for discussion and 
for rendering the ultimate decision 
on unpopular and unjust actions. 


Thus your daily newspaper is 
an extension of your power to ask 
questions about policies that affect 
you. The answers furnish you the 
basis for constructive action built 
on an informed judgment. The 
newspaper is a guardian of your 

om. 


This ugg published on behalf of all newspapers by the 
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A Voice for Consumers 


by SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER 


| NEARLY two years the Senate 
Subcommittee on Anti-Trust and 
Monopoly has been inquiring into 
the subject of “administered prices.” 
We have heard testimony from the 
nation’s foremost economists special- 
izing on the subject. We have heard 
from representatives of business, la- 
bor, and consumer groups. We have 
pored through papers and reports and 
independent analyses of our own. We 
have held lengthy hearings and issued 
comprehensive reports on adminis- 
tered prices in the steel industry and 
in the automobile industry. We are 
now conducting research into the 
bread industry and the manu- 
facture of drugs. 

In a way the problem with which 
we are now concerned is the inevit- 
able legacy of our failure as a nation 
to implement effectively one of the 
cardinal goals of the Progressive tra- 
dition, namely the prevention of 
monopoly. What is happening in con- 
centrated American industries today 
is exactly what men like the La- 
Follettes feared would take place if 
the trend toward monopoly was not 
halted. For a variety of reasons, in- 
cluding some unfortunate judicial 
decisions, inadequate appropriations 
for the anti-trust agency, and, in my 
opinion, the misguided belief of 
many liberals that monopolists, for 
some unknown reason, would be 
beneficent in their despotism, the 
fight to prevent the rise in concen- 
tration has been largely lost. As we 
look at the American economy today 
and see industry after industry firm- 
ly controlled by the Big Two, Big 
rhree, or Big Four, it is apparent 
that excessive concentration is some- 
thing which is no longer merely a 
threat of the future; it is a present 
reality. 

The 


into 


fundamental reason the La- 
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Follettes and men of similar vision 
and courage were vigorously opposed 
to the concentration of economic 
power was their conviction that 
monopoly would mean an economy 
of scarcity, characterized by exorbi- 
tant prices and unduly restricted pro 
duction. Prices that are excessively 
high result in a curtailment of con- 
sumption and deny the people the 
benefits of scientific and technologi 
cal progress. Production that is un 
duly restricted means curtailed em 
ployment and a failure to develop 
and utilize our resources. Today we 
find that these two evils are mani 
festing themselves simultaneously. 
On the one hand, we find prices in 
concentrated industries, such as oil, 
steel, and automobiles, have been ris- 
ing; on the other hand, we find that 
their production and employment 
have fallen. We have witnessed the 
anomaly of price inflation during a 
recession. According to all the eco 
nomic textbooks, this combina 
tion of trends which simply could 
not take place, since, as everyone 
knows, when demand falls, prices are 
expected to decline. The explanation 
for this singular phenemenon is the 
simple fact that the managers of our 
great corporations, when confronted 
with a decline in sales, apparently 
fee! that the simplest and surest way 
to maintain profits is to raise prices. 
Since, as a result of either the domi 
nance of a price leader or some form 
of collusive arrangement, the normal 
restraining influence of competition 


is a 


has been all but eliminated, they are 


able to make their decisions stick. 
The Subcommittee on Anti-Trust 
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and Monopoly has already discovered 
this very pattern of behavior in three 
of our most important industries 
oil, steel, and automobiles. There is 
reason to believe that it exists in 
other industries as well. 

Our steel hearings disclosed a his 
tory of steel prices rising at more or 
less regular intervals in “stair-step” 
fashion 1947. U.S. Steel's an 
nouncements of price increases invari 
ably have been followed 
few days by every other pro 


ducer. The record contains numerous 
, 


since 


within a 
steel 
instances of sealed bids for govern 
ment contracts in which prices quot 
ed by supposedly 


competitive pro 
ducers 


identical down to the 
thousandth of a cent. A noteworthy 
aspect is that the industry's prices 


were 


have risen as frequently and as far 
during periods of recession and idle 
capacity as they have during periods 
characterized by huge backlogs of un 
filled demand. They have also risen 
when unit labor costs have been fall 
ing as well as when they have been 
rising. 

Another interesting aspect is that 
U.S. Steel, the dominant producer in 
overall steel production, does not ap 
pear to be either 
company 


the most efficient 
in the industry or the com 
pany with the largest capacity in cet 
tain particular types of steel products 
Both Bethlehem and National! Steel 
for example, appear over the years 
to have been generally more efficient 
than U.S. Steel. In several product 
lines Bethlehem has greater capacity 
than U.S. Steel, while National has 
the largest cold-rolled sheet capacity 
in the industry. The Subcommittee 
was understandably puzzled by the 
explanations offered by Bethlehem 
and National executives as to why 
they have had to meet each of U.S 
Steel's price increases on those prod 
ucts in order to stay competitive 
== 


—- 

The automobile industry also pro 
vides an instructive example of price 
administration by a dominant 
ducer, General Motors. The pricing 
objectives of both Ford and Chryslet 
clearly appear to be either 
General Motors’ 
choose to announce 


pro 


to match 
prices or, if they 
first, to 
pate price increases which will be 
satisfactory to General Motors. Occa 


sionally someone slips up. Ford took 


antici 
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the lead in announcing prices on 
1957 models, for example, with in- 
creases averaging about three per 
cent. Soon thereafter General Motors 
introduced its new models at prices 
which were slightly more than six 
per cent higher than in the previous 
year. Ford immediately revised its 
prices upward to the G.M. level. As 
in steel, the automobile manufactur- 
ers are just as willing to raise prices 
when sales are low as they are when 
people are standing in line at the 
dealers’ doors. The most recent round 
of automobile price increases oc- 
curred in a year during which the 
companies will produce only slightly 
more than half the number of 
they made in 1955. 


cars 


After nearly two years of inquiring 
into the matter, it is not surprising 
that people are beginning to ask us 
what we are planning to do about the 
problem. This is a question which is 
much easier to ask than to answer. 
But certainly the upward movement 
of prices in the midst of substantial- 
ly unused capacity cannot be permit- 
ted to continue indefinitely. The 
results of a constantly increasing 
price level would be appalling. The 
value of savings, life insurance poli- 
cies, pensions, wages of unorganized 
workers and salaries of white-collar 
workers would be progressively re- 
duced, causing particular hardship to 
our older citizens and, indeed, to all 
persons living on fixed incomes. The 
incentive for saving would atrophy, 
thus impairing our ability to raise 
the capital necessary for future eco- 
nomic expansion. The limitations 
imposed on production in order to 
support the higher prices would, in 
a period of large-scale expansion of 
our labor force, tend to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed. The exact 
point in time when we will have to 
face up to this problem cannot be 
predicted, but barring some unfore- 
seen development on the internation- 
al scene which would require a rapid 
build-up in our military establish- 
ment, it cannot be far off. 


While I am not advancing it as 
the complete solution to the problem, 
one step which can and should be 
taken is to provide in some way for 


effective 
ment ot 


representation in govern- 
the consumer's interest. To 
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this end, I intend to introduce legis- 
lation in the forthcoming Congress 
to create a new agency, a Depart- 
ment of Consumers, whose head 
would become a new member of the 
President's Cabinet as Secretary of 
Consumers. The fundamental logic 
behind this proposal is that most 
of the other departments, including 
particularly the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Department of Labor, 
represent the American people in 
their capacity as producers. There is 
no department to represent them in 
their capacity as consumers. Even 
those agencies whose principal func- 
tion is to protect the public interest, 
such as the independent regulatory 
agencies, have all too frequently come 
to regard their role not as the pro- 
tector of consumers, but as an um- 
pire between contesting groups of 
producers. Thus, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board concerns itself with dis- 
putes between large airlines and 
small airlines; the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission tries to adjudicate 
the long-standing dispute between 
the railroads and the trucks; the 
Federal Power Commission is caught 
in a conflict between gas producing 
firms and public utility companies; 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission spends much of its time try- 
ing to decide which of a number of 
rival applicants should be awarded 
licenses to operate TV stations; the 
Tariff Commission is constantly 
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caught between one group of pro- 
ducers urging a tariff increase and 
another group opposing it on the 
grounds that such action would im- 
pair the ability of foreign countries 
to buy their goods; the Federal Trade 
Comission becomes embroiled in dis- 
putes between big business and small 
business. This is not to imply that 
these are not appropriate subjects for 
these agencies, but it does appear 
that in their day-to-day work the larg- 
er issue of the consumer interest has 
gradually come to be overlooked. 

What would be the specific func- 
tions of this new agency? Although 
my views on this matter are prelim- 
inary and certainly subject to change, 
there are at least two major functions 
a Department of Consumers could 
properly undertake: (1) it could serve 
as an advocate of the consumers’ in 
terest at all levels and stages of gov- 
ernment, and (2) it could provide a 
centralized and probably more sym- 
pathetic home for a variety of activ- 
ities directly affecting the consumer 
which are now performed elsewhere 
in government. In carrying out its 
function of “advocate” for the con- 
sumer, the agency could, for example, 
appear before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission whenever either agency 
was considering a rate increase and 
present evidence on its effect on con- 
sumers. It could urge that greater 
consideration be given to the quality 
of service rendered the consumer by 
private firms which have been grant- 
ed the privilege of operating as a 
monopoly. When it felt that consum- 
ers were being deceived by false and 
misleading advertising or were being 
exploited by price-fixing conspiracies, 
it could make complaint to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. During 
hearings conducted by that agency on 
these and related matters, it could 
present evidence on the need for al- 
tering the nature of the adver- 
tising or eliminating the collusive 
arrangement. 

Similarly when it felt that the con- 
sumer was being exploited by 
monopoly, it could make complaint 
to the Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice, and in the 
trial of anti-trust cases could present 
evidence of the effect on consumers 
of the restraint of trade or attempt 
to monopolize. Wherever it deemed 
such action appropriate, the agency 
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could follow up its action at the low- 
er levels of government with argu- 
ments to the Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals and to the Supreme Court. 
When Congress was considering legis- 
lation, it could present evidence be- 
fore the appropriate Congressional 
committees on the effect of the pro- 
posed measure on consumers. In all 
of these undertakings, its primary ob- 
jective would be the same—to make 
the regulatory agencies and the 
courts forcefully aware of the effect 
of their actions upon the interests of 
175 million consumers. 

In order to make any worthwhile 
contribution the agency would have 
to have a staff of expert lawyers, ac- 
countants, economists, and other pro- 
fessional personnel. Only by demon- 
strating a high degree of professional 
competence could the agency hope to 
secure the respect for its position 
which is a prerequisite for success. 
But no great new bureaucracy need 
be established in order to secure this 
professional personnel. Much of it 
already exists within other parts of 
government concerned with consum- 
er problems. There has been a long- 
felt need to bring under one roof 
these consumer-oriented bureaus and 
divisions which are now scattered 
throughout a variety of different de- 
partments. Thus, the very act of car- 
rying out the second function of the 
agency would in itself provide much 
of the professional personnel needed 
to carry out the agency's first 
function. 

What are some of these functions 
now being conducted in the Execu- 
tive Branch of the government that 
need to be centralized in a Depart- 
ment of Consumers? Perhaps the first 
step would be to transfer the Food 
and Drug Administration to the new 
agency. The FDA is charged by Con- 
gress with safe-guarding American 
consumers in the purchase of $50 bil- 
lion of foods, drugs, cosmetics, and 
health devices a year. It is charged 
with protecting the consumer against 
economic cheats, as well as health 
hazards. It has the authority to con- 
duct badly-needed research on the 
many aspects of new consumer prod- 
ucts. Because of inadequate appropri- 
ations most of its activities have been 
necessarily confined to the task of 
preventing serious health hazards. 
With only a moderate increase in 
funds and personnel, it could tackle 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Now How Do | Keep 
The Goose That Lays the 
Golden Eggs from Killing Me?” 


such problems as_ short-weighting, 
the substitution of cheaper igredi- 
ents, and misleading labeling and 
packaging. 

The work of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in compiling the Consumer 
Price Index, as well as its other price 
series, belongs more logically in a 
Department of Consumers than in 
the Department of Labor. In trying 
to appraise the effect of conflicting 
price movements on consumers’ living 
standards, Congress, as well as other 
parts of government, relies heavily 
on these indexes. Yet, in certain re- 
spects, such as their failure to reflect 
the increasing cost and importance of 
consumer credit, they do not ade- 
quately reflect the true increase in 
the cost of living. 

Certain parts of the Bureau of 
Standards, which are or properly 
should be engaged in testing con- 
sumer products, could appropriately 
be transferred to the new Depart- 
ment. The same is true of the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is prob- 
ably the oldest consumer protection 


agency in the federal government. 
Although the present Administration 
has curtailed its activities, the Bureau 
of Home Economics should be able 
to continue its historical function of 
conducting research and tests on the 
basis of which its “How-To” pam- 
phiets can continue to be issued. 
These booklets, issued on a great 
variety of home activities, have be- 
come the basic consumer information 
sources for not only the Department 
of Agriculture but the whole of the 
federal government. Editors of wom- 
en's magazines, “household-hints” 
newspaper columnists, and home 
service radio commentators have 
leaned heavily on this material for 
years. Like the present location of 
the Consumers Price Index in the 
Department of Labor, the present 
location of the Bureau of Home Eco 
nomics must be regarded as largely 
an historical accident. 

In making this proposal for rear- 
rangement of functions, I wish to 
make it clear that I do not believe in 
governmental reorganization simply 
for the sake of reorganization. The 
shifting around of government agen- 
cies like pieces on a chessboard is 


one of the more popular and endur 
ing indoor sports in Washington, and 
it frequently results in the needless 
disruption of personnel with a re 
sulting loss in efficiency. In this par 


ticular instance, however, I believe 
the gains would far outweigh any 
possible loss. For one thing the work 
of each of the different agencies 
would contribute far more to the 
work of the others than is now the 
case. For example, the price collect 
ing agents of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics could gather valuable in 
formation for the Food and Drug 
Administration, and Bureau of Stand- 
ards personnel could do important 
testing work for the Bureau of Home 
Economics. Second, instead of being 
situated within indifferent, if not in 
hospitable, departments, these agen 
cies would be working within an 
overall department whose aim and 





mission would be the same as theirs. 
The improvement in morale, and 
thus in efficiency, should be marked. 
Today when a favorite football team 
loses, it is often said that it was 
“down” for the game. The same is 
true of government agencies. A small 
agency that is “up”, one that is unit- 
ed behind its general purposes and 
objectives, can do many times the 
work of a much larger agency that is 
“down.” Hence, with the type of re- 
organization I have proposed, the tax- 
payers should get much more for their 
tax dollar out of the consumer-pro- 
tection agencies than is now the case. 

I want to emphasize that the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Con- 
sumers along the lines I have out- 
lined would not in itself eliminate 
the danger to our economy posed by 
the constant upward movement of 
prices. It should be, however, a help- 
ful step. The managers of large cor- 
porations would, in my opinion, 
think twice before making a price or 
rate increase, if there existed an ade- 
quately staffed, vigorous agency 
which might view their action as 
onerous to consumers and illegal un- 
der the anti-trust laws, or unwarrant- 
ed under the regulatory statutes. 


But perhaps the most important 
gain of all would come about as a re- 
sult of the elimination of a serious gap 
in the political structure of govern- 
ment. It has long been axiomatic 
that the consumer interest tends to 
be ignored because consumers are 
not organized. Today because of the 
upward price spiral, it has become 
essential for the welfare of the coun- 
try as a whole that the consumer in- 
terest no longer be ignored. Since it 
is unlikely that consumers can be or- 
ganized, the only prospect for ef- 
fective representation of the consum- 
er interest is by the establishment 
within the government of an agency 
specifically designed to perform that 
function. In a governmental struc- 
ture which is heavily weighted by 
agencies representing producer in- 
terest, there is a compelling need for 
the countervailing influence of an 
agency which will bring to the atten- 
tion of top policy officials the ways in 
which their actions may affect the 
American people in their capacity as 
consumers. Only through the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Con- 
sumers will the voice of the consumer 
be heard in the land. 
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A Shortage of Brains 


by RICHARD H. ROVERE 


9 THE First half-century of The 


Progressive’s existence, the United 
States grappled—successfully for the 
most part, it seems to me—with the 
problem of so ordering an industrial 
society as to achieve a rough social 
and economic justice for the various 
classes, or interests, that comprise it. 
Social mobility and political freedom 
have been maintained and in some 
ways strengthened, and we _ have 
achieved a decent approach to eco- 
nomic equality. 

But a society can be free and just 
in its social arrangements, affluent 
in its economy, and at the same time 
mediocre or worse as a civilization. I 
am not sure that history offers any 
examples of this (there have, after 
all, been so few societies that have 
even achieved freedom and justice), 
but it is certainly possible in theory, 
and a good many critics have said in 
recent years that we are well on the 
way toward proving the theory. I be- 
lieve this to be the case, and I should 
like to advance, tentatively, a rather 
melancholy theory of the mass society 
or at least of one of its problems. 
I should be most happy to learn that 
the theory lacks merit. 

We have all become accustomed, 
over the last decade, to hearing some 
politician or publicist explain the 
desperate need for manpower, or 
better manpower, in some specialized 
and, by their accounts, neglected 
field. We need more scientists, we 
need better trained scientists; we 
need more teachers, we need more 
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first-rate teachers; we need more good 
men in public life. Those who des- 
cribe the needs are generally not lack- 
ing in plans for satisfying them. We 
can get better scientists, they will 
tell us, if we have better schools and 
stop harassing the scientists we have; 
we can get more and better teachers 
if we pay more for their services and 
give teachers the place of respect in 
the community to which the value of 
their services entitles them; we can 
get better men in public life if we 
make politics an honored profession 
and convince our gifted young men 
of the respectability and opportunity 
of a government career. The worth 
of these remedies I do not for a mo- 
ment dispute. I doubt very much, 
however, if we can much improve the 
general quality of our civilization by 
applying any or all of them. 


For if we are to get more people 
or more good people for science or 
education or government, we have to 
get them from somewhere, and this 
somewhere is the source of manpower 
for all our enterprises. It stands to 
reason, it seems to me, that one pro- 
fession’s gain must be in almost every 
case another's loss. I say “in almost 
every case”’ because I am sure there 
are some untapped sources of man- 
power; there are doubtless village- 
Hampdens to be found this side of the 
grave and be sworn in as Secretaries 
of the Navy; embryo physicists who 
might be flushed out of machine 
shops by scholarship programs; fine 
teachers who might be in a classroom 
if teaching paid better than typing. 

Still, I cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that if Paul is to be paid, Peter 
must be robbed. The problem runs 
across the whole of our society, which 
by the very terms of its achievement 
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and the very notion of its organiza- 
tion makes heavier demands each 
day for what we may describe as in- 
tellectual goods and services—work, 
in other words, that requires the use 
of a trained intellect. We only begin 
to describe our needs when we speak 
of scientists, teachers, and public serv- 
ants. Our affluence, our almost uni- 
versal literacy, and the complexity of 
our organization create requirements 
of every kind over and above those 
that are simply a consequence of 
population growth. We pay more and 
more attention to our health and 
need more and more doctors and 
medical researchers. We come in- 
creasingly under the rule of law, in- 
creasingly interdependent, and _ in- 
creasingly litigious—and we need 
more lawyers. We become more en- 
lightened about crime and penology— 
and our enlightenment creates a need 
for thousands of skilled personnel. 
We become increasingly literate and 
require an ever larger number of 
people to satisfy the various kinds of 
demands—from comic books onward 
and upward with the arts—that 
literate people develop. We open up 
new frontiers, from the subconscious 
mind to outer space, and the need 
for guides and explorers multiplies. 
Our strength as a nation thrusts upon 
us a leading role in the world, and we 
need, as never before, hordes of spe- 
cialists—linguists, historians, engi- 
neers, economists, and heaven knows 
what else. Moreover, we need them 
for export as well as for domestic 
consumptuon. 


Now the grim fact that keeps com- 
ing to my mind is that just as there 
is a limit to a country’s supply of 
natural resources, there is a limit to 
its supply of human resources. Eugen- 
ics and other devices may offer ways 
of increasing the supply or of mak- 
ing better use of what we have, but 
it is a hard, observable truth of ex- 
istence that intelligence is unevenly 
distributed, and it is also a hard, ob- 
servable truth that the supply, in rel- 
ative terms, is not now on the in- 
crease. (Glanville Williams, in The 
Sanctity of Life, reported on some 
measurements taken in England over 
the past few years that seem to show 
an annual decline of one point per 
year, on a scale of about one hundred 
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and seventy-five, in the average intel- 
ligence.) Only our requirements are 
on the increase. 

If I am right thus far, the most ter- 
rible consequences are not to be 
reckoned only in terms of those 
things that have lately been so much 
in the headlines: the missile lag, the 
need for more physicists, the want of 
more efficient public administration. 
What I fear is not simply a failure 
to move forward at a pace recom- 
mended by some commission chosen 
by Mr. Eisenhower or by some ad hoc 
committee of college presidents. The 
greater fear is of an absolute decline 
in the quality of the culture we now 
have. And this, I think, we are be- 
ginning to see in many fields. It is 
observable in the lively arts, in jour- 
nalism, in education at the lower and 
middle reaches, and here and there. in 
higher education. 

The process is a fairly simple one 
which I can most easily describe by 
speaking of a field I know—publish- 
ing. Boswell House, let us say, is set 
up to publish 75 books a year. It has 
hired salesmen on the basis of that 
figure; it has contracted with printers 
for that much printing; its editors 
need that many books to occupy their 
time. It cannot perhaps be sure of a 
market for that many of its books, 
but it is an institution, a producer, 
and the machinery it has developed 
cannot be used to maximum effi- 
ciency with less than that volume. 
Now Boswell House, if it is lucky, 
may have a chance to publish, in 
1959, 50 books that anyone of taste 
and discrimination could regard as 
an enrichment of American civiliza- 
tion. No matter. It is unthinkable 
that Boswell House should trim its 
schedule merely because of a shortage 
of worthwhile manuscripts. If it can 
find only 50 good ones, it must fill 
out its list with 25 that are not good. 


It is this way throughout all pub- 
lishing. If the Friday Afternoon Mail, 
whose editors may not be the choos- 
iest of men to begin with, should find 
that this week they haven't a thing 


but junk to put in their magazine, 
they cannot simply skip the issue. 
Five million readers are waiting to 
curl up with it—and five million dol- 
lars worth of business might never be 
done if it were never circulated. Junk 
it must be, and junk there must be 
throughout our society, for even if 
we get many better teachers we shall 
have need, for our experiment in 
universal education carried to high- 
er and higher levels, for millions 
more whose qualifications are next 
to non-existent. In many fields, cer- 
tainly in the arts, a Gresham's Law 
operates. And it seems to me to re- 
quire no demonstration that if our 
demand for, say, psychiatrists rises 
materially above the supply of po- 
tentially capable ones, the quality of 
performance everywhere must de- 
cline—if for no other reason than 
that the standards of those who train 
them would have to be lowered to 
accommodate the incompetents. 


This is, as I said at the outset, a 
melancholy thesis—and if it is true 
that we are putting intolerable bur- 
dens on our human resources, then 
the prospect this affords is a good 
deal bleaker than that faced by 
thoughtful, humane, liberal Ameri- 
cans a half-century ago. For what was 
called for then was really nothing 
more than a rationalization of social 
procedures, a series of mechanical ad- 
justments in society. They had to be 
fought for and forced by political 
means, but there were few people 
then who thought that such adjust- 
ments were beyond the realm of the 
possible, which is a definition of poli- 
tics. The problems of a mass society— 
and I have mentioned only one of 
them—may very well prove to be 
ultimately insoluble. But this is a 
suspicion, not knowledge—and this 
magazine can bear witness to the 
number of things beyond the realm 
of the possible that have in time been 
brought within it. 
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our Obsolete foreign policy 


by JAMES P. WARBURG 


Lieve The Progressive was founded 
in 1909 by Robert M. Lafollette, 
Sr., the United States had already 
passed through two distinct phases of 
foreign policy development and was 
in the midst of a third. 


In the early years of the nation, our 
foreign policy pursued two clearly 
distinguishable aims: (1) The estab- 
lishment of a transcontinental nation 
dominating the hemisphere; and (2) 
the expansion and protection of 
American trade abroad. 


During this period, the United 
States was essentially an agricultural 
country with a rapidly growing com- 
mercial trading interest. The Ameri- 
can people were somewhat like a 
large farm family, constantly seeking 
to enlarge the farm, to fence it in 
securely, and to discover and develop 
means by which the farm's products 
might profitably be exchanged for 
other goods. This policy of continen- 
tal expansion and overseas trade de- 
velopment was skilfully and _ con- 
sistently pursued. The Presidents and 
the men around them literally 
“made” foreign policy—especially 
Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, and 
John Quincy Adams (the latter as Sec- 
retary of State rather than as Pres- 
ident). These men pursued their aims 
primarily by diplomacy, taking ad- 
vantage of the preoccupation of the 
European nations with a balance-of- 
power struggle from which they kept 
the United States aloof. 

The Jacksonian revolution changed 
the methods but not the aims of this 
first phase in United States foreign 
policy. With the annexation of Texas 
and the war against Mexico, the 
sword, rather than the pen, became 
the instrument of transcontinental 
expansion. 
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In the succeeding period, from 1848 
to 1898, the United States can scarce- 
ly be said to have had a foreign pol- 
icy at all. The American people were 
at first deeply concerned with trying 
to escape from fratricidal conflict, 
then with fighting it, and then with 
reshaping their nation and with the 
pursuit of private profit. During this 
period, the United States was trans- 
formed into an almost self-sufficient 
unit of industrial and agricultural 
production, delivering an increasing 
annual surplus for sale in foreign 
markets. The people were little in- 
terested in the world around them, 
except to the extent of wishing to 
expand overseas trade and to prevent 
any foreign encroachment upon their 
hemispheric preserve. Since this was 
a period of relative peace and sta- 
bility in the world, there were few 
external pressures demanding the for- 
mulation of an American foreign 
policy, but powerful internal pres- 
sures for foreign expansion were 
accumulating. 

The explosion of these accumu- 
lated pressures in 1898 marked the 
beginning of the third phase. By the 
annexation of the Philippines, the 
conversion of the Open Door Policy 
into a guarantee of Chinese integrity, 
the mediation of the Russo-Japanese 
war, and the meddling of President 
Theodore Roosevelt in the Morocco 
crisis, the United States injected it- 
self into the balance-of-power strug- 
gle; for the first time, its vital in- 
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terests became directly involved in 
that previously intra-European affair. 
And, for the first time, the United 
States acquired a direct interest in 
the preservation of world peace; it 
could no longer expect to exploit 
Europe's wars as a neutral. 

The American people, however, 
were far from realizing this basic 
change in the relationship of their 
country to the rest of the world. At 
the time when The Progressive was 
founded, few Americans understood 
that from then on, if they wished to 
live in peace, they would have to 
assume a share of the burden of main- 
taining peace. American foreign 
policy continued to be littl more 
than a pursuit of trade advantage and 
a jealous guardianship of hemispheric 
interest, until World War I tempo- 
rarily drew the American people into 
the vortex of world affairs. 

From this brief involvement they 
recoiled in disgust at European “pow- 
er politics.” Yet, when Woodrow Wil- 
son endeavored to create a world in 
which peace might be preserved with- 
out power politics, the people refused 
to follow him. The United States had 
become one of the great world pow- 
ers, but the American people rejected 
the alternatives open to them: they 
declined to participate in traditional 
balance-of-power alliances; and they 
rejected as well the opportunity to 
take part in the new experiment in 
collective security. 

For the next 20 years, the United 
States reverted to the isolationist il- 
lusion, garnished with neutrality leg 
islation, disarmament treaties, and 
formal agreements renouncing wars. 


The fourth phase of American for- 
eign policy began with the outbreak 
of World War II and marked the re- 
luctant assumption by the United 
States of great-power responsibility. 
It opened with President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's belated effort to persuade 
the American people that their vital 
interests were at stake in the outcome 
of the war in Europe. Pear! Harbor 
cut short the debate before the people 
had come to a decision and cat- 
apulted the United States into world 
leadership. 

Unlike World War I, the second 
great conflict did not eliminate the 
visible external threat to American 
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security. Even before Germany and 
Japan were defeated, Soviet Russia 
loomed upon the horizon as a possible 
menace to world peace. Because of 
this, and because the lessons of 1919- 
1920 had not been forgotten, a re- 
surgence of isolationist sentiment was 
delayed. By the time the pendulum 
reaction against foreign entangle- 
ments had set in, the United States 
had joined the United Nations and 
had become semi-committed to the 
leadership of an anti-Soviet coalition. 

In the as yet incomplete fifth phase 
of American foreign policy, the 
United States has definitely assumed 
leadership without, so far, under- 
standing the changed and changing 
nature of the world which it is trying 
to lead. 

The postwar period began auspi- 
ciously with the United States taking 
the lead in UNRRA, in establishing 
the World Bank, and, above all, in 
launching the Marshall Plan. From 
this excellent beginning, American 
postwar policy has receded into grow- 
ing ineffectuality. 


The failure of our postwar foreign 
policy is not a partisan matter. The 
Eisenhower Administration has made 
a travesty of the policy which it in- 
herited, but the basic misconceptions 
inherent in that policy were present 
from its inception under the Truman 
Administration. Moreover, during the 
past five years, Democratic opposition 
leadership has not questioned the bas- 
ic premises of our foreign policy; it 
has merely criticized its execution. 
It has proposed no alternative courses 
of action. Its lack of originality and 
initiative has made it accessory to 
most of the mistakes committed by 
the party in power. 

It is true that a handful of Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives 
have shown deep insight and creative 
imagination, but these men have been 
mavericks in their party and their 
advice has been disregarded as much 
by their own party leadership as by 
the Administration. Much as one may 
honor these mavericks, the fact re- 
mains that it ill behooves either party 
as such to blame the other for the 
predicament in which the United 
States now finds itself. 

It is high time to recognize the 
painful truth that practically the 
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whole of our government's well-in- 
tentioned foreign policy is obsolete 
and in need of drastic revision. In 
many areas, our government is aiming 
at objectives which could be attained 
only through the unconditional sur- 
render of our adversaries. Our gov- 
ernment has run into a dead-end 
street with respect to Germany, 
which is the key to a European peace 
settlement. In the Far East, our gov- 
ernment’s unrealistic and stubborn 
inflexibility has taken us from crisis 
to crisis. In the Middle East, we are 
bogged down in a morass of shifting 
quicksand. Even in our own hemis- 
phere, we are beset with troubles. 

Failure now to recognize, at last, 
the basic reasons for the bankruptcy 
of our diplomacy is almost certain to 
lead to complete disaster. Yet there 
are few signs of any such recognition 
on the part of the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, or on the part of the 
“loyal opposition.” 

The chief reasons for our govern- 
ment’s failure to meet the challenge 
of world leadership are not difficult 
to identify. They are: a faulty and 
one-sided analysis of the nature of the 
postwar world crisis; a misreading of 
both the nature and the direction of 
the Communist threat; a complacent 
assumption that the Communist dic- 
tatorships are likely to mellow or 
collapse; an obsessive reliance up- 
on obsolete military power; and 
an apparent unwillingness to seek 
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peaceful settlements through patient 
diplomacy. 

It may justly be maintained that 
Stalin’s early postwar policies in 
Europe—whether motivated by fear 
or aggressive imperialism, or by a 
combination of both—forced the 
United States to take counter-action. 
It did not follow that such counter- 
action should be unilateral, or that 
the global containment of commu- 
nism should have become the sole 
aim of American policy. Yet this was 
the basis of the policy inaugurated 
by President Truman more than ten 
years ago. This is still our policy. 
Only last January, President Eisen- 
hower re-stated President Truman's 
oversimplified analysis of the world 
crisis in almost identical words when 
he said in his inaugural address: 

“The threat to our security and to 
the hope of a peaceful world is simply 
stated: It is Communist imperialism.” 

The policy deriving from this 
myopic view of a world in revolution 
—the policy of military containment 
—has had disastrous consequences. 
As might be expected, it has achieved 
success only in the face of overt 
physical aggression—in Greece, in 
Berlin, and in Korea. It has failed 
lamentably in that it has left the 
initiative throughout the postwat 
period to our adversaries and has 
permitted them to exploit and mis- 
guide the two great revolutions of 
our time—the revolution against co- 
lonialism and the revolution of rising 
expectations. Worst of all, this policy 
has made the United States into a 
status quo power in a period of rapid 
and ineluctable change. 

Ironically, the means chosen by our 
government to fight the one threat 
to peace which it recognized were 
means whose usefulness we ourselves 
had destroyed when we opened the 
door into the atomic age. The first 
atomic explosion at Alamagordo fore- 
shadowed the end of the long era in 
which military force served as an ef- 
fective instrument of national policy. 
Yet our government has based its 
containment policy overwhelmingly 
on military power. 

At first we sought to contain com- 
munism within an iron ring of mili- 
tary alliances, backed by the threat 
of American air-atomic power. When 
Russia, too, acquired air-atomic pow- 
er, our government launched a crash 
program to develop the hydrogen 
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bomb; and, when Russia came into 
possession of this newest instrument 
of mass murder, our government 
staked this nation’s security and the 
security of mankind upon keeping 
ahead of Russia in the race to de- 
velop ever more fearful weapons of 
destruction. 

Obsessed with a war psychology, 
our government has been blind to 
the true nature of the world crisis. 
This crisis is political, psychological, 
and economic, rather than merely 
military. It is a crisis composed of 
many factors which have little or 
nothing to do with Sino-Soviet expan- 
sionism or international Communist 
conspiracy. The power of attraction 
exercised and exploited by the Com- 
munist dictatorships does not derive 
primarily from their military strength 
nor from their ideology. It derives 
from the simple fact that these dic- 
tatorships are succeeding in lifting 
masses of backward people into the 
Twentieth Century in a single gen- 
eration. The fact that they are doing 
this at the expense of individual free- 
dom means little to peoples who 
have never known the meaning of 
freedom. 


Our government has sent arms to 


people who wanted help in establish- 
ing their independence and in de- 


veloping their economies. It has 
spent lavish billions to support ob- 
solete military establishments and 
only paltry millions to aid the eman- 
cipation of two-thirds of the human 
race from hunger, poverty, disease, 
and ignorance. In the name of de- 
mocracy, our government has sup- 
ported selfishly oppressive anti-dem- 
ocratic regimes, provided only that 
these regimes would become its mil- 
itary allies in the anti-Communist 
crusade, 

Even here at home, our government 
has, in its obsession with military 
security, sought to defend freedom 
by abridging it, thereby defeating 
its own primary purpose of maintain- 
ing ascendancy in scientific and tech- 
nological development. 

The fact that complacency, waste- 
ful incompetence, false economy, and 
self-defeating secrecy have permitted 
the Soviet Union to overhaul the 
United States in the arms race is a 
blow to our prestige, but this is less 
important than the fact that our gov- 
ernment still has not learned the 
basic lesson of the new era which we 
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ourselves initiated at Alamagordo. 

That lession is that the nuclear 
arms race is suicidal madness, no mat- 
ter whether we are temporarily be- 
hind or ahead of the Russians; ‘that 
the race for military ascendancy can- 
not be won; that it leads to war by 
accident if not by design; and that 
it cannot be halted so long as the 
great political and economic prob- 
lems which create acute tensions re- 
main unsolved. 

The lesson which our government 
has been unwilling to learn is, quite 
simply, that the sole alternative to a 
nuclear holocaust—or to a continued 
state of affairs which may at any 
moment erupt into war—is give-and- 
take negotiation, no matter how dif- 
ficult or distasteful such negotiations 
may be. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles has frequently said that 
he can see no point in talking to the 
Russians. Again and again he has 
expressed his distrust of negotiations 
and warned against entering into 
agreements with Russia unless we had 
the military power to enforce them. 

As for China, our government is 
only just beginning to face the fact 
that its 600 million people are ruled 
not by Chiang Kai-shek on his island 
refuge but by a firmly established 
government at Peiping. 

The blunt truth is that neither we 
nor our adversaries have the power 
to enforce any agreements, except by 
committing suicide; that agreements 
fair to all concerned require no en- 


forcement; and that the only hope of 
reaching such agreements and there- 
by avoiding war is through give-and- 
take negotiation. 

This does not mean that what is 
now needed is another “summit meet- 
ing.” Such a meeting would serve no 
purpose unless it were preceded by 
much patient and quiet spadework. 

The first step would be for our 
government to abandon the idea that 
it can somehow achieve the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Communist 
dictatorships, either by frightening 
them through a show of strength or 
by waiting. for them to do us the 
favor of vanishing from the earth. 
The next step would be to make a 
careful determination of what are 
actually the irreducible demands that 
we and our friends must insist upon. 
Definition of minimum objectives is 
fundamental to the formulation of 
any national policy. (By “definition” 
I obviously do not mean a public an- 
nouncement which would destroy our 
bargaining position.) The third pre- 
paratory step would consist in seek- 
ing to explore what are actually the 
minimum demands of our adversaries 
and to examine these demands with 
a firm determination to reach settle- 
ments fair to all concerned. 


Whatever their ultimate motives, 
the Russians have put forward re- 
peated proposals for negotiation from 
which it is not too difficult to deduce 
at least in part what they would or 
would not be willing to do. We know, 
for example, that the Russians will 
never agree to the reunification of 
Germany on terms which would per- 
mit all of Germany to become a part- 
ner in the anti-communist NATO 
alliance. We know also that they 
would like to get American forces out 
of Europe and that, for such a with- 
drawal, they might pay a considerable 
price in liberating their East Euro- 
pean satellites. They said so in their 
note of November 17, 1956. 

We know also that, a few months 
later—in February 1957—the Rus- 
sians proposed a mutual hands-off 
agreement in the Middle East, includ- 
ing an arms embargo and the strip- 
ping of all political conditions from 
economic aid. 

It is true that none of the many 
Soviet bargaining feelers has pre- 
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sented propositions which we could 
accept as a whole. But Mr. Dulles 
has consistently refused to examine 
these proposals with a view to ascer- 
taining whether they perhaps con- 
tained acceptable points upon which 
to begin a negotiation. He has regu- 
larly denounced them as “insincere 
propaganda,” demanding that the 
Russians prove their good faith “by 
deeds rather than words.” This is 
tantamount to demanding that the 
adversary make, prior to negotiation, 
precisely those concessions which 
might conceivably be obtained 
through negotiation. Such an aitti- 
tude is not an approach to peace. It 
is an invitation to increased tension, 
exacerbated hostility, and suicidal 
war. 

Most of our European allies reject 
this intransigence, demanding a care- 
ful exploration of any proposals put 
forward by the Soviet government. 
None of our European allies and 
very few of our friends in Asia sup- 
port our even more intransigent po- 
sition with respect to China. 

The time has passed when the pres- 
ervation of peace can be entrusted to 
defensive alliances. The time has 
come when the existence of military 
alliances and counter-alliances is 
more likely to provoke than to pre- 
vent conflict. The fact that neither 
side can afford to abandon its struc- 
ture of alliances, so long as the great 
political and economic issues remain 
unsettled, makes all the more urgent 
the need for negotiation. 

The three major aims of negotia- 
tion should be: 

One—Halting the further distribu- 
tion of nuclear weapons in order to 
gain a breathing-space for the nego- 
tiation of political settlements. This 
means banning test explosions—in 
any case a moral imperative—and 
placing an embargo on nuclear weap- 
ons, weapons parts, and information 
as to their manufacture. 

Two — Arriving at settlements 
which will neutralize the major areas 
of potential conflict—in other words, 
disengagement in Europe, Asia, and 
the Middle East. 

Three—Drastically re-thinking and 
reorganizing our niggardly and 
ineffective foreign economic aid 
programs and channeling them 
through some form of international 
organization. 

The first two efforts require nego- 
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tiated agreement with our adver- 
saries. The third depends primarily 
upon our own action. All three ef- 
forts must be pursued simultaneously. 
To do these things requires not only 
courage and determination but that 
rarest of all qualities among states- 
men—the willingness to recognize 
past error. 


We are not being defeated in the 
cold war by our Communist adver- 
saries. We are defeating ourselves. 
We are defeating ourselves because 
we are acting as if we were the world’s 
paramount power, as if we possessed 
omniscience as well as omnipotence, 
and as if we had the right to decide 
for all humanity at what point race 
suicide becomes preferable to further 
Communist encroachment. We have 
been playing poker with chips that do 
not belong to us—chips which no 
one has authorized us to use. We 
have been gambling with the lives 
of humanity in a game which, it is 


all too clear, humanity does not 
approve. 

We are losing the cold war because 
we are losing the respect of mankind. 


I do not despair, simply because I 
believe in the decency, humanity, and 
common sense of the American peo- 
ple, and because the American people 
seem, at long last, to be awakening 
to their responsibility. It was citizen 
action which forced our government 
to retreat from the brink of catastro- 
phe in the recent Quemoy crisis. |! 
am encouraged by the outcome of 
the November elections to believe 
that citizen action will bring about 
the long-overdue revision of all of 
our bankrupt foreign policy. 

The two great questions are: 


One—To what extent will the 
Eisenhower Administration show it- 
self capable of learning from past 
mistakes? 


Two—To what extent will a “loyal 
opposition,” in control of both houses 
of Congress, develop a constructive 
initiative? 
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Up from Segregation 


by JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


Q* May 8, 1902, my sixth birthday, 
I sat at a table in our South 
Carolina backyard and, as a special 
honor, sipped my first cup of coffee. 
At the same moment, in Martinique, 
a thousand miles to the south, Mont 
Pelee was in eruption and 40,000 peo- 
ple were being smothered and roasted 
to death. I knew nothing of it, either 
then or for a long time aiterwards. 
Nor did I know anything of the ex- 
plosive forces held in leash around 
me. I sipped my coffee on the slopes 
of a volcano. 

These hidden forces were the re- 
pressed estate of the Negro—legally 
a citizen of the United States, actually 
a sort of peon—and the economic and 
political forces of the modern world 
at work even in the South. The Negro 
had been repressed—the South said 
he had been put back in his place— 
both by the will of the white South 
and by the lack of a positive will on 
the part of the nation as a whole. 
The will of the white South has been 
expressed in the segregation and dis- 
franchisement acts, enacted from, 
reughly, 1890 to 1905. It had been 
emphasized by two severe race riots, 
one in Wilmington, North Carolina, 
in 1898, the other in Atlanta, in 1906. 
The lack of a positive will on the 
part of the nation had been expressed 
in the withdrawal of federal troops 
from the South in 1877; the Supreme 
Court decision of 1883 which found 
unconstitutional the civil rights laws 
of 1875; and the Plessy v. Ferguson 
and Williams v. Mississippi decisions 
ot the Supreme Court in 1896 which 
sanctioned both segregation and 
disfranchisement. 

The forces of the modern world, 
which soon erupted in World War 
I, were destined to lift the Negro 
with them. Ironically, before it began 
to lift the Negro, the modern world 
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drove him farther down. The Span- 
ish-American War, our first ad- 
mitted colonial adventure, received 
the hearty support of the white 
South, and resulted in the United 
States’ conquering and becoming re- 
sponsible for eight million dark- 
skinned Filipinos. How could the 
nation stand up for the Negro in 
the South while it was bringing to 
heel, with the substantial help of the 
South, a colored race in the Far East? 
The Negro would have to settle alone 
his quarrel with the white South; 
the rest of the country had something 
else to do. 

But even the efforts of the Negro 
to help himself seemed of little avail. 
Booker T. Washington, the great Ne- 
gro leader of the era, in his famous 
Atlanta address of 1895 captured the 
enthusiastic support of the white 
South with his graphic formula for 
race relations: “In all things that are 
purely social we can be as separate as 
the fingers, yet one as the hand in 
all things essential to material prog- 
ress.” In effect Washington urged the 
Negroes to accept the status quo and 
promised them that as they became 
worthy of respect from the whites 
they would receive it. Because they 
could do little else they accepted this 
advice, though not without sharp 
criticism. But Washington's promise 
failed to materialize; as Negroes be- 
came better artisans, they found white 
artisans closing ranks against them, 
and indeed found industry closing 
against craftsmanship itseli. Wash- 
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ington retained leadership until his 
death in 1915, but during his life 
time there were sharp attacks which 
indicated that another road held 
more promise for the advance of the 
Negro race. 

Summing up such criticism, Pro- 
fessor Kelly Miller, of Howard Uni- 
versity, said in 1910: “Under [Wash- 
ington’s} regnancy it is claimed that 
the last vestige of political power 
[of the Negro] has been swept away; 
civil privileges have been restricted; 
educational opportunities, in some 
states at least, have been curtailed; 
the industrial situation, the keystone 
of the policy, has become more 
ominous and uncertain, while the 
feeling between the races is constant- 
ly growing more acute and threaten- 
ing.” In 1915, shortly before his 
death, Washington himself made the 
sad admission: “We are trying to in- 
stil into the Negro mind that if 
education does not make the Negro 
humble, simple, and of service to the 
community, it will not be encouraged 
[by the whites].” 


The general condition of the Negro, 
then, when The Progressive was born 
in 1909, was dismal. C. Vann Wood- 
ward, in his Origins of the New South, 
says that during this decade Southern 
visitors and natives alike were pes- 
simistic about the future. Charles 
Francis Adams, speaking at Rich- 
mond in 1908, feared that the Negro 
was not assimilable to American 
among the whites, that the last 
threads of racial sentiment were being 
broken as Negroes moved to the cities, 
and that the gap between the races 
was widening. Perhaps the most pes- 
simistic outlook was expressed by an 
English traveler, W. P. Livingstone, 
who said: “If nothing is done to al- 
leviate existing conditions . . . a catas- 
trophe will ensue which will startle 
the world.” 


But such gloomy predicti»ns were 
not, I think, common. Not, perhaps, 
because there were no grounds for 
them but because Negroes had gen- 
erally agreed to go along with Booker 
T. Washington's policy, and whites 
would generally keep silent, in accord 
with the good old Southern princi- 
ple that if you don’t talk about an 
evil it will go away. Writing in 1909 
of Washington's tactful handling of 
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race relations, Kelly Miller said: “We 
are in the midst of an era of good feel- 


ing, and must have peace at any 


price.” It was this simulated peace 
that seemed to me real as I sipped 
my coffee on the slopes of the vol- 
cano. 

No catastrophe occurred in the 
South; the world was not startled. 
Was something done to alleviate the 
condition of the Negro? To some de- 
gree, yes; to a large degree, no. The 
first intentional step to ease his plight 
was taken by Negroes themselves in 
the so-called Niagara Movement of 
1905. As seen by historian Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, “The object of the move- 
ment is to protect against disfran- 
chisement and Jim Crow laws and to 
demand equal rights of education, 
equal civil rights, equal economic op- 
portunities, and justice in the courts. 
Taking the ballot from the Negro 
they declare to be only a step to 
economic slavery . . . [and] that the 
disfranchisement laws in the South 
are being followed by all manner of 
other discriminations.” 


A white Southerner, Thomas P. 
Bailey, in 1910 made a similar judg- 
ment upon disfranchisement: “Its 


more radical spokesmen have pro- 


ceeded by easy stages from an indis- 
criminating attack upon the Negro’s 
ballot to a like attack upon his 
schools, his labor, his life . . . Its 
spirit is that of an all-absorbing auto- 
cracy of race.” It was as a protection 
against this autocracy of race that 
the Niagara Movement was organized. 

The chief spirit of the movement 
was W.E.B. DuBois, the second great 
Negro leader of the early Twentieth 
Century. It was DuBois who, from 
Atlanta University, first challenged 
Booker T. Washington. He pointed 
out that Washington's plan, publi- 
cized in the Atlanta speech of 1895, 
was now, ten years later, not work- 
ing; that, on the contrary, the Negro 
was being still further depressed. Du 
Bois urged the Negro never to forget, 
or let the world forget, that his con- 
stitutional rights were being denied 
him. 

DuBois was also one of the foun- 
ders, and through most of his life one 
of the leaders, of an organization far 
more important than the Niagara 
Movement: the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which, like The Progressive, 
was born in 1909. There had been a 
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serious race riot in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, in 1908, and in a call for the 
formation of a national liberal organ- 
ization, William E. Walling, a white 
Kentuckian, wrote in The Indepen- 
dent on September 3, 1908: “Either 
the spirit of the abolitionists 
must be revived and we must come to 
treat the Negro on a plane of ab- 
solute political and social equality, 
or {the race war will soon be trans- 
ferred to the North].” Thus the ex- 
tremism of the white Southerner 
helped create a national organization 
which in the long run would over- 
come it. The NAACP for 50 years 
now and with growing success has 
been leading the Negro’s fight for 
his constitutional rights. 

In general the condition of the 
Negro has been alleviated by forces 
that never intended it. The first of 
these was economic, and among the 
economic factors was the rising price 
of cotton. From a low of five cents a 
pound in 1898, it rose to more than 
14 cents in 1910. At the same time, 
the coming of the boll weevil brought 
improvements in farming. In both 
of these economic events the Negro 
farmer, and the South as a whole, 
shared. Another economic force was 
the industrial growth of the South 
during the early 1900's, a growth 
which was manifested especially in 
the extension of railroads, the build- 
ing of lumber mills, and the opening 
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of mines. Wages advanced to $1.25 
and $1.50 a day, and industry com- 
peted with farming for labor. Indus 
trialization improved the Negro’s eco- 
nomic condition, but, by bringing 
him into closer and more frequent 
competition with whites, heightened 
the psychological tension between the 
races. The white South needed labor, 
but it wanted to keep the Negro as 
the mudsill of society, competing tor 
no job the white wanted. Another 
economic force was the growth ol 
cities, in the South as well as in the 
North, and the congregating there 
of Negroes whose lives had been spent 
entirely on the farm. Personal ties 
that had bound whites and Negroes 
together were thus weakened, and 
Negroes were thrown into closer re 
lations with one another and 
national Negro movements. 


with 


But it was at Sarajevo, on June 28, 
1914, that the greatest and most com 
plex of these impersonal forces was 
released. World War I, fought in 
part over the possession of colonies, 
backfired like many another war and 
set in motion forces that would ulti 
mately destroy colonialism and with 
it the depressed condition of the col 
lored people of the United States 
Even those who realized a half cen 
tury ago that we in the South were 
sitting on top of a volcano failed to 
appreciate what a powerful volcano 
it was. Even today most white South- 
erners refuse to acknowledge the lava 
and ashes that smother them 

What was the effect of these world 
forces upon the American Negro? 
The war arrested immigration to the 
United States, at the same time the 
factories were flooded with orders, 
facing industry with an acute labor 
shortage. The Negro stepped in to 
fill this vacuum, and some half-mil 
lion Negroes went North to un 
skilled jobs. The same rush took 
place again in 1922, when there was 
a renewed industrial spurt in the 
North accompanied by depressed ag- 
ricultural conditions in the South. In 
the ten years from 1914 to 1924, 
more than a million Negroes migrat- 
ed from the Sovth to the North. The 
growing number of Negroes in con 
gested areas in Northern cities was 
one of the developments that recalled 
the race problem to the mind of the 





nation, from which it had been gen- 
erally absent since the end of the 
military occupation of the South in 
1877. 

But in addition to this economic 
effect, World War I, like all wars, 
strained old social relations, and, be- 
cause of its particular nature raised 
again in the Negro mind those polit- 
ical ideals he had been forced for 
some 20 years to forget. Whatever we 
really fought for, we said we fought 
for democracy. We put more than 
400,000 Negroes in the Army, most 
of them in labor battalions, only mak- 
ing more glaring the contrast between 
our words and our deeds. We made 
1,300 Negroes into officers, but we 
segregated them in the making and 
later on active duty. We glorified our 
democratic effort, brought the Ne- 
groes into it, but then contradictorily 
segregated them in that very effort. 
We came out of the war to enter into 
several years of serious race riots, in 
part brought on directly by the Ne- 
groes’ experience in the war, and in 
part stemming indirectly from the 
circumstance of wartime industry 
which brought Negroes into associa- 
tion with whites in new and competi- 
tive situations. These were the years 
of the revival of the Ku Klux Klan 
and the upsurge in lynching. Accord- 
ing to the Negro Year Book, the 
number of Negroes lynched in the 
United States jumped from 36 in 
1917 to 76 in 1919, dropped to 51 in 
1922, and to 29 in 1923. The signifi- 
cance of the economic factor in this 
rise of anti-Negro activity is suggested 
by the formation during the same 
period of an organization in Georgia 
called the Black Shirts, whose basic 
philosophy was that no Negro was 
entitled to any job any white man 
wanted. This movement was strength- 
ened by the farm depression that 
overshadowed the South in the 
Twenties; as the Negro moved into 
competition with the white he was 
challenged as a Negro at every step 
and if possible stopped. 


The great depression of the Thir- 
ties brought everyone into competi- 
tion with everyone else. Negroes 
were the first fired and the last hired, 
not only in the South but also in the 
industrial areas of the North, to which 
some two million had now gone. 
Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish sociolo- 
gist who wrote the monumental study 
of the Negro, An American Dilemma, 
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was fearful that the Negro might lose 
his place in agriculture, because of 
mechanization, before he had gained 
a firm foothold in industry. But this 
fear of the Thirties was to be proved 
groundless by the upheaval of the 
Forties. 

Though the depression weighed 
heavily upon individual Negroes, it 
helped their cause generally. Under 
the emergency relief measures of the 
Thirties and under the farm subsidies 
that followed, Negroes came far closer 
to receiving their just share of gov- 
ernment benefits than ever before. 
While it is true that these federal 
monies had to pass through local 
hands, and doubtless in many cases 
were steered toward white recipi- 
ents, nevertheless the Negro re- 
ceived something like his share, and 
he knew that it came from the Great 
White Father in Washington. Once 
again the federal government as- 
sumed its historic role as protector 
of the individual Negro citizen. In 
addition to this, Negroes learned to 
vote, along with whites, in the farm 
elections held occasionally to guide 
the farm program—the first real vot- 
ing by the Negro in this century. 
Whites did not object, apparently on 
the assumption that economics was 
not politics, nor was an economic 
ballot a key to the bedroom. 


For the Negro especially, the 
kaleidoscopic 18 years since 1940 has 
been a revolutionary period, in its 
overall changes suggestive of the revo- 
lution of Reconstruction. Some of the 
extremists among white Southerners 
have called the past four years the 
New Reconstruction, perhaps with 
the hidden hope that as the whites 
won in the original Reconstruction, 
so they will win now. 

Some students of the problem 
thought that the increasing Negro 
protest of recent years, though stimu- 
lated by World War II, would have 
occurred, though more slowly, with- 


out it. But in any case, the war did 
come, and some of the changes in 
race relationships are due directly to 
that event. The government screened 
more than two million Negroes for 
military service and put more than 
one million into active military duty. 
It shunted them back and forth across 
all continents and seas, showed them 
the world—and showed them to the 
world—with all its unsegregated cus- 
toms—and kept them segregated 
still. It is true we didn’t sing about 
democracy this time—the _ singing 
wars were done—but we made it 
plain we were defending democracy 
on a world-wide scale, and we boasted 
that we were democracy’s arsenal. As 
a result of our failure to treat the 
Negro soldier as a first-class citizen, 
the years following World War Il 
saw increased racial tension over the 
entire country, wild rumors flour- 
ished, there were many instances of 
individual violence, and severe race 
riots occurred. 

The last world event to record in 
this account of the objective forces 
that have, indirectly, pushed the Ne- 
gro upward is the Korean War. For 
the first time, Army segregation went 
by the board, and whites and Negroes 
fought and died together. Since that 
time integration has been extended 
to cover practically all areas of mil- 
itary training. 

Several movements, whose aim was 
the improvement of the Negro’s sit- 
uation, can now be woven into the 
basic economic and political pattern 
already sketched. One of the most 
important of them was the NAACP. 

As Thomas P. Bailey had pointed 
out in 1910, disfranchisement was no 
end in itself, but represented rather 
“an all-absorbing autocracy of race.” 
This spirit was to move Southern 
whites in the next few years toward 
the goal of residential segregation, 
and it was in this area that the 
NAACP fought its first battles. 

For years the NAACP fought resi- 
dential segregation not only in the 
South but in the nation. One of the 
first cases it won was in 1917, in Louis- 
ville. But even before this, in 1915 
and in the political and legal area, 
it got a decision outlawing the so- 
called grandfather clauses which in 
many Southern states exempted from 
some voting qualifications the descen- 
dants of anyone who had voted prior 
to 1867, thus imposing a double 
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standard which in effect prevented 
Negroes from voting. The year 1915 
may be considered a key year in the 
legal advance of the Negro. From at 
least as far back as 1883, the Supreme 
Court had been the bastion of prop- 
erty, the status quo, and the white 
man. Now, in the 1915 decision, it 
seemed to say: we have gone far 
enough in heaping handicaps upon 
the Negro; it is time to stop and back 
up. This was the first legal victory 
won by the youthful NAACP. But not 
its last. In 1927 it won a decision 
the gist of which was that a state can- 
not officially prevent Negroes from 
voting in primary elections. In the 
Smith v. Allwright case of 1944, the 
Supreme Court went a step farther 
and found the primary to be an in- 
tegral part of the state government; 
it concluded that the state must see 
to it that Negroes are permitted to 
vote in a primary. 

These decisions of the Court are 
related, both as cause and effect, to 
the increasing political power of the 
Negro in America, and it has been 
under the leadership of the NAACP 
that the Negro has found it possible 
to register and make his political 
weigift felt. By 1956 it was seriously 
argued before the Presidential elec- 
tion that the Negro vote might con- 
trol that election; and it is generally 
admitted that this vote holds a whip 
hand in at least three Northern 
states. 


The NAACP has achieved its most 
dramatic success in the field of educa- 
tion. There it has fought for equal 
rights for Negroes, building upon the 
unfulfilled “equal” promise of the 
Plessy v. Ferguson “separate but 
equal” decision, keeping the attention 
of the Supreme Court focussed upon 
the definition of equality, until, fi- 
nally, on May 17, 1954, the Court 
admitted that separation in public 
education is itself inequality. 


Negroes have not fought alone for 
their rights. The white South, deep 
down, has never been satisfied with 
its treatment of the Negro; this dis- 
satisfaction has appeared in attempts 
to work with Negroes in common 
efforts, usually ameliorative, occasion- 
ally radical. In every decade individ- 
ual white Southerners have spoken 
out for the Negro and for a more 
democratic social order. The first 
concerted effort came in 1919, with 
the organization, covering most of 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 


the South, of the Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation. Such an inter- 
racial group was necessary to allay 
the bitterness that was exploding in 
the race riots of the immediate post- 
war years. How much the Commis- 
sion did to ameliorate the condition 
of the Negro no one knows. It cer- 
tainly smoothed over some critical 
situations and through its influence 
the white churchwomen of the South 
threw their weight against lynching 
to such effect that this quaint form 
of “justice” has practically disap- 
peared from the American scene. 

In 1944 the place of the Commis- 
sion was taken by the Southern Re- 
gional Countil, whose aim is “to at- 
tain, through research and action, 
the ideals and practice of equal op- 
portunity for all peoples in the 
South.” By 1951 the Council was 
ready to take a stand in favor of de- 
segregation. Though of course it has 
gained enemies, especially as the 
struggle has grown harder for the 
segregationists, it commands the re- 
spect of all people in the South who 
are concerned for the good of the 
region and who are also really aware 
of what is going on. 

Comparing the situation of the 
American Negro today with that of 
50 years ago, one finds the present 
stormy. No deceptive calm, no sultry 
summer air hangs over the 1950's as 
it hung over the decade that opened 
this century. The forces that lay be- 
neath the surface then, some of them 
sO vague as to be imperceptible, now 


move strongly across the land, and 
the winds are blowing in Arkan- 
sas, in Virginia, amd—soon—farther 
South. 

Virginius Dabney thinks our South- 
ern storm will blow over, like Pro- 
hibition, and the landscape will be as 
before: the integration action of the 
Court will be changed and segrega- 
tion will be legal again, as the Con- 
stitution was amended and liquor 
was made legal again. There is some- 
thing in the formal analogy, but, in 
my opinion, the realities are too far 
apart. Dabney is equating the desire 
to satisfy a personal appetite with 
the desire to keep the whites a legally 
exclusive group, shutting out the 
blacks—and this in a democracy. | 
don’t think the temper of the coun- 
try or of the world will permit it. 

Thomas Waring, of the Charleston 
News and Courier, has suggested that 
as the country got tired of the race 
issue in 1877 and left the Negroes to 
the desires, wicked and otherwise, of 
the Southern white men’s hearts, so 
again the country will grow tired, 
and segregation will remain by de- 
fault. 1 think Waring, like Dabney, 
is mistaken. What forces were there 
to keep the nation interested in the 
South in 1877? The Republican 
Party had captured control of the 
country, the agrarian party was 
soundly licked by the industrialists, 
the idealists were thoroughly dis 
heartened by the fiasco of Recon- 
struction; and everybody was happy 
to quaff the nepenthe of the new ra 
cist doctrine and, joyously or regret 
fully, leave to the South the White 
Man's Burden. Did it make any dif.- 
ference to the world? If it did, I 
don’t remember arly echoes of it. 


, 
/ 


But what about today? Even if the 
North does grow tired, will the five 
million Negroes living there, most 
of them cooped up in racial ghettos 
in cities like Philadelphia, New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit, let it for 
get? One-third of the Negroes in 
this country live outside the South. 
They are bound to the Negroes of 
the South by ties of blood, associa- 
tion, friendship, and interest. They 
know that the fate of the Negro in 
the United States, is indivisible, that 
if their rights are violated in South 
Carolina, they will be violated in 
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New York. They are already violated 
in New York. Negroes are not in any 
complete sense first-class citizens 
there. Therefore, they will use the 
bloc power the whites have insisted 
upon giving them and will demand 
their rights, not only in New York, 
but also in South Carolina. And all 
the cries of all the Southern poli- 
ticians will not still their demands. 

How could they still them? These 
are the demands, repeated on our 
shores, of the fifteen hundred million 
colored people of the world. I do 
not mean that American Negroes are 
not patriotic; they are patriotic past 
all reasonable hope. I mean only that 
the colonial style treatment of the 
Negro in the United States is, his- 
torically, the colonial treatment of 
the colored races of the world; and 
as these things came into the world 
together, they will go out together. 
Anyone who thinks they are not go- 
ing out, and soon, should take a good 
look at the rising colored nations of 
Asia and Africa. 

We are concerned today with es- 
tablishing satisfactory relations with 
the uncommitted hundreds of mil- 
lions of colored people in the world. 
Any American who is not a fool 
knows that the simplest way to do 
this is to establish satisfactory rela- 
tions with our own colored citizens; 
and that means, at the very least, wip- 
ing out those laws and customs which 
reflect upon and discriminate against 
them. What true patriot, then, of 
Maine, or Montana, or Wisconsin— 
to name states where there are few 
Negroes—can afford, if he loves his 
country and his life, to forget the 
South and let it go ‘ts way? This is 
a matter of self-preservation. 


Feeling sure of the general direc- 
tion of the wind, I would not try 
to say just how, or how fast, desegre- 
gation will take place. Governor Al- 
mond of Virginia said recently, “We 
may have to take it between the eyes.” 
If Virginia takes it there, the rest of 
the hard-core South may hestitate 
before inviting such a blow. I am 
convinced that there is far more 
sense in the South than usually ap- 
pears. For certain historical reasons, 
the South always puts its worst foot 
forward, but there are grounds for 
believing that out of this crisis a far 
better South will appear, better not 
only for its Negro citizens but for all 
of us. 
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I’ THE LAST Presidential election cam- 

paign, for the first time in Amer- 
ican history, a candidate concentrated 
upon a scientific question as a major 
issue of his campaign; the interna- 
tional diplomacy of the big powers 
has been dominated by the same issue 
for many months; the scientific and 
technological achievement marked by 
Russia’s Sputniks threw the first seri- 
ous cloud over the personal popu- 
larity of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. But as vital and pervasive 
political issues as these are today, 
they are merely climactic signs of the 
accelerating pre-eminence of science 
in public life which has characterized 
the first half of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. One powerful note of this 
theme may be detected running 
through the whole period. It is the 
great rising note of modern history: 
the growth of budgeting for the hu- 
man race. Many historians and sociol- 
ogists have regarded the emergence 
of bookkeeping as a central element 
in the Protestant and capitalist creeds 
—keeping track of income and outgo 
is seen as symptomatic of a will di- 
rected toward the rationalization of 
economic life and, by extension, of 
human endeavor at large. The basic 
impulse to keep records and to make 
the results significant may have been 
gathering force for centuries, but the 
distinctive note of recent times has 
been the pouring forth by science of 
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new opportunities for putting this 
impuise to work. 

The power of this theme—the bud- 
geting of physical resources in terms 
of human needs and wants—to bind 
together seemingly disparate scientific 
achievements, covering a wide range 
of human problems, can best be ap- 
preciated by summarily listing some 
of the major developments in science 
at the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century. In physics, X-rays had been 
discovered by Roentgen, the electron 
by J. J. Thomson, and radioactivity 
by Becquerel and the Curies. In biol- 
ogy, the work of Mendel was about 
to be exhumed and a science of genet- 
ics founded; and the concept of vita- 
mins was just over the horizon. The 
devastating war and depression expe- 
rience of the Twentieth Century and 
the growth of the budgeting enter- 
prise drew together all these and 
many other developments into a sin- 
gle universe of discourse. 


As if to sound the pitch for the 
age to come, the great English physi- 
cist and chemist Sir William Crookes 
prophesied at the close of the Nine- 
teenth Century that starving times 
were ahead unless chemists found the 
means of fixing atmospheric nitrogen 
to make artificial fertilizers. Crookes 
was concerned with drawing up bal- 
ance sheets of supply and demand 
in food supplies; but his own anxie- 
ties were closely akin to those of men, 
like his fellow countryman economist 
William Jevons, who were calculating 
how long it would take to use up the 
then known coal supplies of the 
world. 

Calculations of this sort as applied 
to the known—and exhaustible—re- 
sources of the United States were a 
staple of the conservation movement 
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which was in full swing in America 
when The Progressive was founded, 
and of which a president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in the elder La- 
Follette’s prime, Charles R. Van Hise, 
was the intellectual leader. 


Those natural resources which are 
susceptible of conservation may be 
divided into inert materials; sources 
of energy for food, fuel, and power; 
and people. The conservation move- 
ment focused on the first two cate- 
gories with such effectiveness that the 
Ballinger-Pinchot controversy over 
coal reserves played a major role in 
politically bankrupting the Taft 
Administration. It must be acknowl- 
edged that the conservation move- 
ment in its early days was more than 
an effort to preserve natural re- 
sources. It was a rebuke to the 
plutocrats, a means of bringing irre- 
sponsible businessmen to heel, a con- 
test over the locus of power. Gifford 
Pinchot insisted it was a moral issue, 
a matter of right or wrong. Perhaps 
it was because of the emphasis on the 
moral rather than on the scientific 
aspects of conservation that the con- 
servation movement did not have as 
part of its controlling animus any 
sense of despair about the mounting 
pressure of people upon resources 
that were properly husbanded. The 
Malthusian note was lacking; and 
with it, something more—the world- 
wide perspectives that were so evident 
in Crookes’ phophesy. Crookes was 
an Englishman who lived on an 
island that fed itself by trade. Pro- 
gressive America, a continental re- 
public, was insular in a way that no 
island could hope to be. 


Then came World War I. The 
natural resources movement was suc- 
ceeded by a new kind of budget, the 
dietary budget for the individual fam- 
ily and the national community. It 
became clear for the first time that 
survival of a nation under fire might 
turn precisely on superior budgeting 
for nutrition. In a sense, the war was 
a hunger contest between the Central 
Powers and Britain. It was no acci- 
dent that the German chemist Fritz 
Haber now solved the problem that 
Crookes had posed, that of fixing at- 
mospheric nitrogen for fertilizers— 
and explosives. In knowledge of nu- 
trition, however, the British were out 
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in front. The Germans were stuck 
fast in the conception, dating back to 
Baron von Liebig, a profoundly in- 
fluential chemist of the Nineteenth 
Century, that the needs of the body 
are carbohydrates and fats for energy, 
proteins for repair of tissues, and a 
few, very few, minerals which serve 
unknown purposes. This concept was 
true as far as it went but it did not 
go far enough. The British, by con- 
trast, were pioneering in a newer 
nutrition which had begun to dis- 
cove: the need for what were then 
called “subtle essential principles”— 
and are now called vitamins. 


On the face of it, the basic impulse 
of the postwar world was to say good- 
bye to all the rationing, the privation, 
the diet planning that had been gen- 
erated by the war. Yet the budgeting 
enterprise of the war period left a 
decisive mark upon the history of the 
1920's in America. For one thing it 
fostered the greatest political reputa- 
tion to come out of the war and set 
Herbert Hoover on the high road to 
the Presidency. It is a curious circum- 
stance that both in England and 
America the presumptively unpopu- 
lar job of food controller in wartime 
proved to be, for men capable of 
grasping the nettle firmly, a claim 
to immense public esteem. Hoover, 
in his role of czar of food, contributed 
to the emergence of one of the great 
political issues of the 1920's, the Pro- 
hibition experiment. It would be 
unprofitable to discuss whether Pro- 
hibition was or was not going to pre- 
vail anyhow. There can be no doubt 
that the final impetus actually re- 
quired to put it over came from the 
war and the necessity for conserving 
grain supplies which it imposed. 

Another consequence of World 
War I which has had a marked in- 
fluence on the present and the future 
was the bringing into cultivation of 
several million acres of marginal land 
in the United States which was basic- 
ally unfitted for the purpose. This 
was a contributory factor to the down- 
hill slide of American agriculture in 
the 1920's which acted out the depres- 
sion of the 1930's in advance. By the 
time Hoover left the White House, 
the farm production psychology 
which it had been his business to 
accelerate in 1918 appeared to many 
people to be an evil genius presiding 
over the ruin of American agricul- 
ture. The agricultural program of the 


New Deal was like a gigantic inver- 
sion of the wartime imperatives. Yet 
the budgeting impulse itself survived 
and quickened to the new end of de- 
pressing production to the level of 
economic demand. 


World War II brought the wheel 
around again to maximum produc- 
tion for insatiable demands and fresh- 
ened up the now familiar theme of 
budgeting for nutrition. The 1920's 
and 1930's had seen the vitamin con- 
cept firmly established in science and 
in the popular mind. The result was 
that with the coming of the war, nu 
tritionists were able to put at the 
disposal of receptive governments 
prescriptions of an unprecedented re- 
finement for keeping up the health 
of military and civilian populations. 
On one side this determined the rock- 
bottom imports of food that England 
could not do without. On the other 
it led to widespread instruction of 
housewives on both sides of the At- 
lantic in nutritional precepts, so that 
in a rough sort of way the science of 
applied nutrition was brought down 
to the level of the ordinary woman's 
shopping list, from which it could 
never again be entirely extricated. 
More significantly still, England 
seized the opportunity to make of 
this crisis a means of eliminating 
dietary class distinctions and emerged 
from the war with a stronger breed 
of men and women than ever before. 


Behind this endeavor lay the re- 
searches of Sir John (later Lord) Boyd 
Orr in the mid-1930's on the diet of 
the different classes of the British 
population. He had shown that 
though all classes were fairly equal 
in consumption of carbohydrates, fats, 
and proteins, many millions of the 
less prosperous were seriously defi- 
cient in “protective foods”-——those 
rich in vitamins. The politically ex- 
plosive presumption that perpetua 
tion of a stunted race was rendering 
class distinctions permanent aroused 
much indignation on the Left and 
opened wide the prospect of turning 
the war to internal social and political 
advantage. The scientific grounding 
of a philosophy of “equal shares” 
found still further expression at the 
close of the war with the institution 
of socialized medicine. The common 
element was the feeling that if science 
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discloses some new possibility for giv- 
ing people equal opportunities in 
life, nothing will excuse the failure 
to act upon it. 


This conviction was midwife to an 
extremely rare historical phenome- 
non, the birth of a new natural right 
—the right to health. No such right 
could have been conceived or vindi- 
cated before the Twentieth Century. 
Sir William Osler, the great Canadian 
physician, in his renowned textbook 
of medicine which led to the founding 
of the Rockefeller Institute and more 
broadly to the whole range of Rocke- 
feller medical benefactions, was still 
proclaiming at the close of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and correctly, that 
almost nothing was yet known about 
the specific cure of specific diseases. 
Only when this had ceased to be true 
in the course of the next two genera- 
tions could the new natural right to 
health emerge. With it came a 
renewed sense of the Malthusian 
dilemma as another occasion for bud- 
geting material resources to meet hu- 
man needs. 


The birth control movement both 
in England and America goes back 
to the early part of the Nineteenth 
Century and, inevitably, has had some 
Malthusian connotations. Yet the re- 
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surgence of the movement in this 
country in the Twentieth Century, 
under the leadership of Margaret 
Sanger, does not owe much to anxiety 
over the pressure of population upon 
resources. It was primarily a gesture 
of compassion toward the individual 
woman. The real vigor of neo-Mal- 
thusianism, defined by orientation to- 
ward the well-being of society, may be 
said to date from the close of World 
War II. The decks were cleared for 
systematic application in peacetime of 
the means for annihilating disease, 
including penicillin, sulfa drugs, and 
antibiotics, which had first become 
available in the 1930's and more par- 
ticularly during the war itself. Now 
began a series of articles and books, 
most notably William Vogt’s Road 
to Survival, which questioned the 
value of this once unequivocally 
sought-after goal. The enterprise of 
toting up the resources of mankind 
was resumed, with an effort to bring 
potential consumers into balance 
with potential supplies. Apart from 
the conjunction of conservation with 
Malthusianism, one now had what 
was lacking in the progressive con- 
servation movement at the beginning 
of the century—a widening of hori- 
zons to include the whole human 
race. 

The same lesson—that everybody 
was in it together—was also imposed 
by the postwar awakening to the dan- 
gers of radioactivity. Over-exposure 
to X-rays with severe radiation burns 
was a commonplace in the early days 
of radiology; Madame Curie became 
a well-publicized martyr to the radio- 
activity that she investigated. But 
only when nuclear physicists had 
leaped forward in half a century from 
J. J. Thomson's c-scovery of the elec- 
tron in 1897 to the dropping of 
atomic bombs in 1945 and the testing 
of hydrogen bombs in 1954 did the 
menace of radioactivity hit human 
consciousness. The historic discovery 
by Herman J. Muller in 1927 that 
X-rays will induce mutation in genes 
took on new relevance. The two dan- 
gers of genetic injury to the race and 
the direct somatic injury to the indi- 
vidual, chiefly from Strontium 90 
with resulting leukemia, have en- 
forced still another kind of budgeting, 
a factor to be measured not in tons 
or calories but roentgens. Unavoid- 
able “background” radiation, thera- 
peutic and diagnostic use of X-rays 


and radioactive isotopes, and expos- 
ure to fall-out make up together the 
sum of a new arithmetic that will 
have to be kept to a minimum from 
this time forward. 

The practical application of nu- 
clear physics bore upon the budgeting 
enterprise from another direction by 
introducing a new term into calcula- 
tions of available energy. Within 
little more than a decade of Hiro- 
shima, fission power was being gener- 
ated on an economic scale in Britain 
and the United States. Fusion power 
appears to be no more than 10 or 15 
years in the future. Controlled re- 
lease of fusion energy, in contrast to 
uncontrolled hydrogen bombs, would 
make ordinary water the ultimate 
fuel. For all the benefits that this 
might bring, it would not solve the 
problem of an exploding world popu- 
lation unless fusion power could be 
applied to production of metabolic 
energy in, for example, factories for 
the cultivation of algae. Budgeting 
of people against food supplies will 
have to continue unabated in the age 
of nuclear power. 


Presumably the new age of nuclear 
power will also be the age of space 
travel; and here for once the budget- 
ing psychology appears to falter in its 
forward march through history. Bud- 
geting has always been for life on 
earth. So maybe the whole impulse 
can be left behind with earth itself? 
The answer is no. New resources may 
conceivably be tapped somewhere in 
the universe; but men will take the 
same biological equipment with them, 
the same vulnerability to radiation 
where radiation will be more power- 
ful than on earth, the same need for 
oxygen where oxygen will have to be 
meted out artificially, the same need 
for shelter where shelter against in- 
tolerable circumstances can never be 
dispensed with. The last thing that 
science in the Space Age is likely to 
give is remission from the budgeting 
enterprise. Deeper involvement in 
that enterprise is precisely the prac- 
tical expression of scientific prog- 
ress, the most sensitive index to its 
impact upon mankind. Science multi- 
plies occasions for budgeting; and 
like every other form of effective in- 
telligence is always leading on to new 
expenditures of itself. 
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The American Spirit 


by MILTON MAYER 


W* WERE once said (by the elder 
Holmes) to threaten every gov- 
ernment in Europe by our very 
existence. This ascription of moral 
power would hardly be made now- 
adays. If we threaten any govern- 
ment nowadays, we threaten it by 
military power. We may be fearful to 
our enemies. We are no longer won- 
derful, not even to our friends; nor 
to ourselves. 

We may say we have come of age, 
but what do we mean? What (as the 
children say) were we going to be 
when we grew up? Were we cradled 
to be what we are? Are we what we 
would like to be? What of the young 
Jeffersonian dream? 

Parlous questions, these. Certain- 
ly a pattern of brutal expediency has 
begun to appear in our national be- 
havior; is this what we would call 
maturity? Shameful act of state piles 
upon shameful act. Our defense of 
these acts is juvenile: We say that 
other peopie are even more shameful 
than we are or that others’ shameless- 
ness compels us to be just as shameful 
as they are (and strategically sooner, 
if possible). And for all of our ex- 
pediency, we still seem unable to man- 
age effectively. 

A couple of random examples may 
be taken in point. When we landed 
troops in Lebanon, the Swedish chief 
of the U.N. observation team there 
said, drily, that now that law had 
been replaced by force no further 
purpose could be served by the team. 
Again, at the last session of the 
United Nations political committee 
we succeeded, by the smallest major- 
ity yet, in preventing discussion of 
the recognition of Communist China, 
and our maiccity depended upon a 
dwindii:.g cluster of satellite satraps 
who had shot themselves into power. 
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We were isolated, with our fetid 
friends, by the reprobation of the 
people we call mature. 


Are we mature when we say that it 
is not we, the American people, who 
do these things, but our rulers; as if 
we were children or subjects and not 
free adult citizens whose officials are 
their mere ministers? If our repre- 
sentatives misrepresented us, we 
would at least protest. But we don't. 
We take the shameful act of state in- 
differently; or even at the value our 
representatives put upon it, as a na- 
tional triumph. All is won save honor. 


Each such historical incident is 
only an incident and only historical, 
subject, like all incidents and all 
history, to aberration and contin- 
gency. But the past several years have 
yielded an habitual succession of such 
incidents, beginning no later, cer- 
tainly, than August 6, 1945, when, 
like Hermann Goering after the 
shameful raid on Coventry, we justi- 
fied what we did by saying that we 
did it to shorten the war. Shameful- 
ness grown customary transcends his- 
torical niggling and carries us into 
the realm of principles. What do we 
really believe in? 


To illuminate this question there 
must be laid alongside it another: 
What are we really supposed to be- 
lieve in? From 1942 to 1945, while 
we passed the ammunition, we sang 
Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammu- 
nition. But Mr. Roosevelt suggested, 
in a grisly contest to “name” the war, 
that we call it the War for Survival; 
and survival depends upon passing 
the ammunition, not upon praising 
the Lord (as witness the fate of the 
prophets. Of course we went right 
on printing Jn God We Trust on our 
currency). And for the past ten 
years we have done everything we 


have done on the ground that we do 
not believe in communism; no hope 
there, or in songs or mottoes or names 
of wars, of determining what we are 
supposed to believe in. We shall have 
to go back a bit. 

This new nation was (1) conceived 
in liberty and (2) dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 
equal. The question at the time was 
whether any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated could long endure. It 
is 150 years since Jefferson, and the 
question is just as insistent as it was 
when the British government dis- 
missed the “self-evident truths” of the 
Declaration as self-evident nonsense. 
The demoralization of our national 
practice calls for a reappraisal of out 
national! precept. It is a hundred years 
since Lincoln. If what we are sup 
posed to believe in is wrong, it is 
high time we found out. 

Can a nation be both conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposi 
tion that all men are created equal? 
Is America possible, or are we, like 
France, going to come a cataclysmic 
cropper, this century or next, no mat 
ter how effective or ineffective our 
callous behavior? 


Reappraisal of this sort is bound 
to be what Mr. John Foster Dulles 
would call agonizing. Perhaps that is 
why we don’t undertake it. But it is 
50 years since LaFollette, who, like 
Lincoln, accepted the Jeffersonian 
faith implicitly; an appropriate ox 
casion, in the light of those 50 years, 
to ask whether we bit off more than 
we could chew, and whether Holmes 
was premature. 


The only instructive war in our 
history ended on July 4, 1826, in a 
draw. On that famous day Adams 
and Jefferson both died, and the war 
between them was over. Wiser than 
any of us are likely to be, they 
fought a 50-year war of the intellect. 
Older than any of us are likely to 
live to be, they went on fighting as 
patiently and persistently as only 
good friends can fight, until they 
could fight no more; Jefferson crying 
up equality and Adams crying it 
down. 

Of course neither one of them be- 
lieved in democracy. Neither of them 
believed that democracy would ever 
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achieve liberty or preserve it. Both 
believed in government by an aristoc- 
racy of the wisest and most virtuous. 
But Jefferson believed that the peo- 
ple could be educated to choose such 
an aristocracy to govern them. Adams 
did not. Adams believed that the peo- 
ple would always be the dupes—and, 
in their folly, the willing dupes—ol 
the rich, the cunning, and the cruel, 
and would choose no others. 

Jefferson had lived through the 
French Revolution and had seen it 
miscarry. So he hedged; the true 
aristocracy of the best and ablest men 
would be recognized and elevated to 
rule by an _ egalitarian electorate 
sobered by the diffuse possession of 
property, by the privilege of partici- 
pation in local government, and by 
three years of voluntary (not com- 
pulsory) schooling available to every 
child at public expense. This was the 
democratic gimmick. Its optimistic 
author hoped that it would save lib- 
erty fromm equality; he knew that the 
first did not necessarily follow from 
the second, however lightly he may 
have let the Declaration imply that 
it did. 

Jefferson's hedges against totalitar- 
ian democracy have grown higher 
than ever Jefferson dreamed. But the 
aristocracy he dreamed of has not 
materialized. The good are spurned 
as do-gooders, the wise as egg-heads, 
and the rulers, so far from being, 
as Adams predicted, the rich, the 
cunning, and the cruel, are the spit- 
tin’ images of the people. 


One man, one vote; here we have 
the state, alone among all human in- 
stitutions, assigning no character to 
merit, counting men instead of weigh- 
ing them. The traitor to totalitarian 
democracy is the man who suggests 
that anybody is abler than anybody 
else. Lincoln thought that free Ne- 
groes shouldn't vote because they 
were not then competent; apparently, 
in his time, and to him, white skin 
was a guarantee of competence; in 
ours, and to us, skin is. 

Instead of the noble leadership 
which Jefferson hoped for or the ig- 
noble leadership which Adams feared, 
we have no leadership at all. If we 
will have a tyranny, we ourselves will 
be the tyrant; we will have no tyrant 
other. We will have state and na- 
tional legislatures unanimous on all 
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mortal issues of liberty (on which we 
ourselves are unanimous), _ inter- 
changeable swarms o! interchange- 
able bureaucrats doing the actual 
governing, and as chief executive 
(the dreadful despot of yore!) an 
amiable fellow like ourselves who 
prefers articles to books, digests to 
articles, bridge to digests, and golf 
to bridge. 

There is no use arguing with 
Euclid; two things equal to a third 
are equal to each other. What is 
there about Harry and Ike that looks 
alike? Their epitomic resemblance to 
us all. They don’t represent us; they 
reflect us. When we smile, they 
smile. When we scowl, they scowl. 
When we take snuff, they sneeze. We 
like Ike (or Harry) because we are 
narcissists. We don't admire them, 


nor are we afraid of them. No danger 
of their being dictators over us. The 
founding fathers, obsessed with mon- 
archial absolutists, may rest in peace. 


“The Communists can arouse the 
hatred in people’s hearts,” Ike de- 
parts from his text to tell a cheering 
throng of 85,000, “but they are un- 
able to satisfy the hunger in people's 
stomachs.” The statement (intended 
to arouse the hatred in_ people’s 
hearts) may be false, but its banality 
cheers the throng. The throng across 
the street is cheering itself in front 
of Harry. Harry sticks to his text, 
which he has written himself. “Dic- 
tators never settle down,” says Harry, 
“they always want more Com- 
munist China must first abandon her 
ways of conquest,” that is, settle down 
and never want more. The statement 
may be a non sequitur, but the 
cheered throng cheers its banality to 
the echo. 

The cocky Harry and the pontifical 
Ike are each of them in each of 
us. In the inequalitarian society the 
little man says what the big man 
says; in the equalitarian society the 
big man says what the little man 
says. Harry and Ike take the words 
right out of our mouths. 

A tyranny without a tyrant; a hap- 
py tyranny, where the tyrant and the 
tyrannized are one. In the totalitarian 
democracy the tyrant is all, or almost 
all. It can enact and repeal every 
imaginable and unimaginable amend- 
ment to the Constitution—including 
the first ten—but it does not need to. 
Its mere weight in every issue and in 
every locality is sufficient to suppress 


every deviation and smother every 
unpopular liberty that comes to its 
attention. 

How close to this condition are 
we? Forget the radicals (try and find 
them, 38 years after Debs in prison 
got near a million votes for Presi- 
dent!) and everybody is a Republican 
or a Democrat; and a Republican 
or a Democrat is anything, except for 
the Democratic tenet that the Repub- 
licans are pacifists who will not spend 
enough money on guns and bombs. 
If the Negroes and the Communists 
would go away, the tyranny of al- 
most all would be the tyranny of all. 
But the Communists were never here, 
and the Negroes want the right to 
be exactly like everybody else. 


In the tyranny of all will there be 
a few men left who, in the words of 
the late Ralph Ingersoll, “pluck at 
our sleeve while we take aim at our 
enemies”? What will their fate be? 
We have already seen what the ty 
ranny of almost all has been able to 
do in the past ten years of hot peace. 
Through our representatives—a few 
of whom have said publicly, and 
many privately, that they are afraid 
to defy us—we have circumscribed 
the right to radical dissent, the right 
to associate with circumscribed peo- 
ple, the right to get or keep a job on 
the basis of competence, and the right 
to travel. We have emasculated the 
American's right not to incriminate 
himself and, in addition, we have in- 
criminated him not just for what he 
does and says, but for what he thinks. 
And these circumstances, emascula- 
tions, and incriminations have all 
been upheld (however regretfully) by 
the Nine Young Men. 

But a people bent upon the de 
struction of their own liberties do 
not need laws to help them achieve 
it. They have only to lower the big 
wet blanket of social pressure over 
the errant spark of individuality and 
put it out. The two most illiberal 
statutes we have do not require due 
process of law to be effective. Under 
the old Comstock Act, which makes 
it a crime to read any book the post- 
master doesn’t read, one man in the 
Port of New York decides what 
foreign films Americans may see. But 
Americans don’t want to see foreign 
films unless they have naked women 
in them. So he lets them all in (unless 
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they have naked women in them), 
no matter how subversive they are, 
because Americans can not be got 
interested in subversion. 

The censoring is done at the box 
office. Understandably; the censor is 
the whole American people. So, too, 
with the Humphrey-Dies Act, which 
makes it a crime to think any thought 
that the two Hoovers don’t think. 
Once a man is exposed thinking any 
such thought, the whole American 
people will starve him to death 
instantly. 

After Alger Hiss was convicted on 
the testimony of a self-confessed sin- 
ner whose confession exhausted the 
entire calendar of sins except perjury 
in Baltimore, it wasn’t necessary to 
suppress the new evidence of the 
Woodstock typewriter and the FBI's 
finagling therewith. The reason is 
that nobody cared. The American 
press, which is so venal that it will 
print anything anybody wants to 
read, didn’t print the evidence about 
the typewriter because nobody want- 
ed to read it. So, too, when the 
Rosenbergs were executed on testi- 
mony like that of Chambers; the 
Pope and some other cranks protest- 
ed, but the American people weren't 
interested. 

So, too, when Morton Sobell was 
called upon by strangers in his apart- 
ment in Mexico City, accused of 
being a man named Jones who had 
robbed a bank in Acapulco, and, as 
he reached for his identity papers, 
slugged and kidnaped and delivered 
to FBI agents waiting for him at the 
border 600 miles away. Mr. Huggins, 
the American immgiration inspector 
on duty, with an FBI man at his 
elbow made the notation, “Deported 
from Mexico,” on his manifest. But 
the Mexican government says that it 
did not deport him or send Mexican 
officers to see him, slug him, kidnap 
him, or deliver him to the FBI. Who 
did? Nobody knows. Nobody cares. 
Sobell hadn't been accused of any- 
thing; he was going to be accused of 
something a few months later, and 
that was enough for the whole Amer- 
ican people; they let one more of 
their liberties go by the boards be- 
cause it was a liberty that didn’t in- 
terest them. 


The Supreme Court can equalize 
liberties, but it can not rescue them 
from their destruction by the whole 
American people. The only thing the 
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“All We Want 
Is the Truth as We See It” 


lawyers can do is look up the law. 
Since the law does not say anything 
about the way an American outside 
the country can be brought into its 
criminal jurisdiction, there was noth- 
ing that the lawyers could do about 
the liberty we lost with Sobell. Under 
the emergency powers of our un- 
repealed Constitution the Supreme 
Court could not protect the Nisei 
from us in 1942, any more than the 
German Court could protect the vic- 
tims of the Nuremberg Laws in 1935 
under the emergency powers of the 
unrepealed Weimar Constitution. 

The only thing that can save lib- 
erty is the love of liberty. Liberties 
that are popular need no saving; only 
those that are unpopular. The acid 
test of liberty in the United States 
today is the liberty of its most un- 
popular citizens to be what makes 
them unpopular. That means the 
Communists. But the Communists 
are over the fence. 


We like to think that the Army 
saved us from Senator McCarthy. We 
don’t like to think that in doing so it 
confronted us with the choice be- 
tween a Hitler and a Hindenburg 
and extended the military domina- 
tion over the civil power. Still less 
do we like to think that we have not 
been saved from McCarthy at all, 
that McCarthy, though he killed him- 
self winning, won. But for the first 
time since the Alien and Sedition Acts 
of 1798 a whole class of Americans 


are without’ effective American 
rights. Adlai Stevenson would not be 
likely today to maintain the right of 
Communists to be teachers, but Rob 
ert Taft maintained it in McCarthy's 
heyday. It was Fair Deal Harry who 
said, “I put my Communists in jail,” 
and the most generally enlightened 
state in the Union that displaced 
one of the best Senators in our history 
with the worst. Do we suppose that 
the next McCarthyism will be milder 
than the last? 

Where everybody is free and equal, 
and nobody wants to be anything but 
equal, the destruction of liberty, not 
by invasion or subversion, but by 
deliquescence, is a breeze. The Danes 
surrendered to the invaders in 1940 
without firing a shot, but they de 
clined to deliquesce; they kept their 
liberties on ice, and when they were 
liberated, five later, their lib 
erties were found to be perfectly pre 
served. We, who liberated them with 
plenty of shooting, lost 
some of our liberties in the process 
Jesus was taunted on the Cross with 
being able to save others’ lives but 
not his own; but we know that he 
wasn't trying to save his own life 
Maybe we aren't trying to save our 
own liberties 


years 


somehow 


We are certainly trying to save our 
lives—an effort that is not peculiarly 
American, or peculiarly human, or 
peculiarly heroic in a people who like 
to say that they would rather die on 
their feet than live, like the Danes for 
a while, on their knees. In the name 
of security—the summum bonum of 
rabbits and turnips—we em- 
braced the militarism which Adams 
and Jefferson dreaded and from 
which so many of our ancestors fled 
Europe in despair of the past and 
hope of the future. It was once an 
American axiom, spelled out in the 
Virginia and Vermont constitutions 
and elsewhere, that a great militar 
ized nation was a totalitarian nation 
and that militarism was, by defini 
tion, immediately inimical to liberty 
and, ultimately, even to equality 


have 


Militarism equalizes men by giving 
them each and all a tangible stake 
in its conformity. If you are under 
26 and will get into line full-time for 
two years, and stay there part-time 
for seven, you get a GI home loan 
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with no down payment. Will you 
want to argue with the Pentagon in 
the meantime? Visiting Moscow, 
Walter Lippmann reported with dis- 
may “the universal dogma that profits 
are the compelling motive in Amer- 
ican armament.” The New York 
limes reports that the prices paid 
by the Pentagon have risen three to 
five per cent every year. “When re- 
porters asked the Pentagon officials 
whether they had appealed to the 
business men to try to pare their 
prices on military goods, Assistant 
Defense Secretary McNeil laughed. 
‘We hinted a bit,’ he said.” 

We are all merchants of death now, 
under 26 or over. The value of my 
house has doubled in the past ten 
years. So has yours if you're lucky 
enough to be near a new military 
post or Defense Department contrac- 
tor. Jefferson thought that a free 
press was integral to the preservation 
of our liberties, but our press, apart 
‘from its other interesting character- 
istics, is as freely and unanimously in 
favor of militarism as you and I are. 
In the profit system profit is the com- 
pelling motive, they say in Moscow. 
We're all making a profit on guns 
and deploring juvenile delinquency. 


Fifty years ago in America a soldier 
was not to be seen, except in the 
Skid Row recruiting stations. The 
scandalous un-Americanism of the 
Grand Army of the Republic was so 
long remembered that until Presi- 
dent Wilson made his Preparedness 
appeal in their behalf, men in uni- 
form were not admitted to respect- 
able public places. And when this 
same President Wilson, preparing 
for peace three years later, pro- 
claimed peacetime conscription to be 
the root evil of Prussianism, nobody 
outside the American Legion said 
him nay. In 40 years we have derac- 
inated the Prussian evil twice—in 
Prussia—and now we have peacetime 
conscription here. 


The foundation of civil liberty is 
the devotion to civil society. We are 
fully militarized now—ready, willing, 
and in some quarters eager to defend 
or attack the world. We are the “gar- 
rison state” we shuddered at 20 years 
ago. And the preponderance of what 
we have done to ourselves is yet to 
be felt; the American generation 
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which has been taught liberty by drill 
sergeants is only now beginning to 
assert itself. The military caste, im- 
placable enemy of both liberty and 
equality, is just barely discernible in 
its beginnings. 

The militarization of our country, 
itself a temporary equalizer, is one of 
the three great changes since LaFol- 
lette. The other two are the equaliza- 
tion of economic and of racial oppor- 
tunity. Neither Jefferson, nor Lin- 
coln, nor even the LaFollette of 1909 
imagined the true magnificence of 
these two achievements in 50 years. 
The first began with the federal in- 
come tax—that Bolshevik institution 

-in 1914 and ended, I hope, with 
the bill I got from my plumber last 
month for 2 hrs. Ibr. @ $6.25. My 
plumber is now equaler than I am. 

Our advance against racial inequal- 
ity has been still more phenomenal, 
coming to a spectacular, and certain- 
ly only temporary, culmination on 
May 17, 1954. Some of our Southern 
brethren are less passionate for equal- 
ity than the rest of us would like 
them to be, but, with some slight 
nudging, they are eliminating the 
crime of segregation at least as fast 
as the rest of us are eliminating the 
sin of discrimination. Who can any 
longer doubt that 50 years from now 
new generations will no more han- 
ker after overt racism than the pres- 
ent generation hankers after overt 
slavery? 


But if I am a fool, and in my folly 
abdicate my liberty, and my plumber 
and my Negro get to be like me, just 
where will we be, besides being equal 
fools? Totalitarian democracy, the 
ineluctable consequence of equal 
foolishness, will, instead of being 
rampant and dominant, be absolute. 
The remaining cracks and crevices in 
its structure, such as the already nar- 
rowed right of conscientious objec- 
tion, will be filled. The monologue 
will be monolithic. 


And so we approach the point 
where, to our great astonishment, 
equality, the proposition to which we 
are dedicated, is the enemy of the 
liberty in which we are conceived, 
and the answer to our first question, 
Can any nation so conceived and 
dedicated long endure? turns out to 
be: Maybe, and maybe not. Adams 
and Jefferson would be just as aston- 
ished as we are. 


Where, with all their wisdom and 


foresight, did they go wrong? If they 
were misled at all in their surmises, 
it may have been by their pre- 
occupation with the single form of 
tyranny they knew so well—the ty- 
ranny of an absolutist government 
over the people. We know how the 
“strong government” Constitution 
barely squeaked through—a Consti- 
tution so weak (Jefferson thought it 
too strong) that it could not hold our 
people together for a century. Lib- 
erty, to our first American ancestors, 
seemed to consist in the individual's 
freedom from oppression by the king. 
All of our subsequent immigration 
fortified this single focus; nearly all 
of our people came from societies 
ruled by such tyrants. 


Up to Jefferson's time men had 
not thought seriously of society it- 
self as the tyrant, if for no other 
reason than that they had thought of 
social change as circular, with de- 
mocracy as both successor and pre- 
cursor of tyranny. But the rising tide 
of equality, engendered by the ro- 
mantic and anti-ecclesiastical faith in 
the perfectibility of man, beginning 
in Jefferson’s time swept every ob- 
jection before it. The answer to op- 
pression was democracy. 


Jefferson had this faith, in re- 
strained measure, as Adams and all 
of the older Christian and pre-Chris- 
tian philosophers had not. But with- 
in a decade after his death a young 
French aristocrat, freshly seeing 
America, and accepting democracy as 
the most just form of government, 
thought he detected a fatal flaw in 
the democratic dream: “Democratic 
communities”—this is de Tocque- 
ville, De la democratie en Amerique 
—“have a natural taste for freedom 
. . » But for equality, their passion is 
ardent, insatiable, and invincible; 
they call for equality in freedom, 
and, if they cannot obtain that, they 
still call for equality in slavery.” 
(This same de Tocqueville wrote, a 
century and a quarter ago, about 
America and Russia: “Their starting- 
point is different, their ways are di- 
verse, yet each of them seems called 
by the secret design of Providence 
to control, some day, the destinies of 
half the world.”) 


He found equality “the fundamen- 
tal fact about America from which 
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all others seem to be derived . . . All 
men and all powers seeking to cope 
with this irresistible passion will be 
overthrown and destroyed by it...” 
Including the free individual? “As 
the conditions of men become equal 
amongst a people, individuals seem 
of less, and society of greater, import- 
ance; or, rather, every citizen, being 
assimilated to all the rest, is lost in 
the crowd, and nothing stands con- 
spicuous but the great and imposing 
image of the people at large. This 
naturally gives the men of democratic 
periods a lofty opinion of the privi- 
leges of society and a very humble 
notion of the rights of individuals; 
they are ready to admit that the in- 
terests of the former are everything, 
and those of the latter nothing.” 
How far had this “passion” affected 
the individualistic spirit of America 
in 1835?—“I know of no country in 
which there is so little independence 
of mind and real freedom of discus- 
sion as in America. In any constitu- 
tional state in Europe, every sort of 
religious and political theory may be 
freely preached and disseminated 
But in the United States 
there is but one authority, one ele- 
ment of strength and success, with 
nothing beyond it the omnip- 
otence of the majority...” 


This, then, was America, where, he 
said, everyone talked and almost no 
one conversed, where equality pro- 
duced conformity and conformity 
identity; less than a decade after 
Jefferson was in his grave. And what 
would happen to this America in 
another century? In another century 
the industrial revolution would have 
matured. “What can be expected,” 
said de Tocqueville, “of a man who 
has spent 20 years of his life in mak- 
ing heads for pins?” The century 
passed. “The American voter,” said 
James Reston in the New York Times 
Nov. 9, 1958, “is immune to ideolog- 
ical talk about everything except 
communism,” with “a tendency to 
prefer personality”—Jefferson would 
have said “demagoguery”—“to any- 
thing else.” 

All unsuspected by Jefferson or 
Adams, the real villains of the egali- 
tarian piece are Euclid, Galileo, New- 
ton, Faraday, Lavoisier, and Boyle, 
and their handmaidens, Watt, Whit- 
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ney, Stephenson (George, not Robert 
Louis or Adlai), Bell, Morse, Mar- 
coni, Edison, and Ford. These are the 
scamps who opened the floodgates of 
progress and inundated the Rousseau- 
ian woods forever, in India and 
China and Russia no less (if a little 
later) than in America. These are the 
unintending authors of the character- 
istic process of our time—the libera- 
tion of peoples and the enslavement 
of persons. 

This handful of conspirators have 
enabled us to get together whether 
or not we have anything to do, to 
talk to each other whether or not we 
have anything to say, and to act in 
effective concord whether or not we 
should act at all. They have enabled 
us, like our present model, the Rus- 
sians, to construct things that are so 
amazing that we forget to wonder 
whether they should be constructed. 
In their innocence they have created 
all the Golems that rule us all equal- 
ly. If to talk like this is to be blackly 
pessimistic or, still worse, anti-intel- 
lectual, we may ponder the warning 
of Rabelais, long ago, that science 
without conscience is the ruin of the 
soul. 


The flood of technological progress 
ensued almost immediately after Jef- 


ferson and Adams. They had both 
pointed with horror at what they 
both called the canaille of the cities 
of Europe—the millions of unedu- 
cated and unpropertied men pressed 
so close together as to be a homo- 
geneous mob, a monstrous body want- 
ing only a head. In Jefferson's time, 
as in Aeneas’, a Stentor could reach 
only a few thousand people with his 
voice, and a man with a missive or 
a missile could travel only a few miles 
a day. A hundred years later the 
villains, their villainy mass-produced, 
have made a contiguous and con- 
tented canaille of us all. We are one 
great city of 170,000,000, governed by 
those equalizers known as mass media 


of communication and mass means 
of transportation. The transportation 
has enabled us all to huddle together 
for a weekday in town or a Sunday 
in the country. The communication 
is one-way communication. (An Amer- 
ican, said de Tocqueville, if he is ad- 
dressing you alone is liable to begin 
by saying, “Gentlemen.”’) Big Brother, 
in all his guises of print, picture, and 
voice, does not have to watch us, any 
more than the snake-charmer has to 
watch the snake; he has only to keep 
us watching him. All of us together. 

The tempo of technology, besides 
equalizing our intelligences at the 
NBC-CBS level, equalized our hearts 
by spreading before us an ever-in 
creasing abundance of goods within 
(or just beyond) the reach of all of us 
We became the first people in mod- 
ern history among whom poverty was 
only marginal, and the first society 
whose producers of ‘luxury articles 
could own the articles they produced 
The traitors to the new American 
spirit came to include those party 
poops who held that human happi 
ness was still possible to a one-cal 


family. 
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It was not alone that we got rich; 
it was the way we got rich that pre- 
vented the rise of Jefferson's aristoc- 
racy of virtue and wisdom. Cur folk 
heroes were Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
and Ford, none of whom was pre- 
eminently virtuous; still less so, wise. 
If Henry Ford could get a billion dol- 
lars together and still maintain that 
history is bunk, why should anyone 
else who wanted a billion dollars 
study history? From being non-philo- 
sophical—like any raw people con 
fronted with practical obstacles and 
practical opportunities—we proceed 
ed aggressively and defensively to be 
ing anti-philosophical. 

But the defense of liberty, not of 
one’s own but of one’s Communist 
neighbor's, is a matter of principle. 
It is impossible to defend liberty con 
cretely without being abstract about 
it and seeing that it is applicable 
everywhere or nowhere. But abstrac 
tion is philosophy, and we are an 
anti-philosophical people. 

We are not becoming more philo- 
sophical. The puny effort to intro- 
duce philosophy into our equalized 
educational system has been wiped 
out over night by the Russian Sput- 
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niks. We have discovered that liberty 
does not produce technological su- 
periority. Since what we want is tech- 
nological superiority, liberty becomes 
superfluous, or a positive hindrance 
to be relegated from desuetude to 
destruction. 

Is it possible that Adams and Jet- 
ferson overestimated our love of lib- 
erty in the first place? We cried 
liberty in 1776 while we maintained 
a slave society, and the offenses 
charged against George III in the 
Declaration make him sound, by com- 
parison with the tyrants we have 
heard of since, like Peck’s Bad Boy. 
We called for a “separate and equal 
station” among the powers of the 
earth; perhaps we were thinking 
about national independence when 
we talked about liberty. If the one is 
the same as the other, then the loss 
of the first means the loss of the sec- 
ond. This is the way the Hungarians 
and others, who never had liberty, 
seem to feel. It is not the way the 
Danes felt in 1940. Have we so little 
confidence in our love of liberty 
that we must sacrifice liberty to se- 
curity lest, once we have chains, we 
will come to love them? 

The “peculiar institution” of chat- 
tel slavery may have contributed, too, 
to a conception of liberty as cor- 
poreal. Even the Pilgrimage from 
Leyden was a matter of moving, and 
we have been moving around ever 
since. There are men still living who 
remember free land. The Americans 
who did not like a town or an occu- 
pation went somewhere else or got 
another. There were never enough 
men for jobs except in depressions. 
And even then a man knew he'd get 
a job soon. And if he turned out to 
be wrong—-even if he died jobless- 
his hope was undimmed. 


= 

We were a new kind of people, 
hopeful and bold. In Europe, Asia, 
Africa, it was different and always 
had been. If a man lost a job he 
might never find another. So he was 
mighty careful not to lose a job, and 
to do and say whatever was required 
of him to find or hold one. Economic 
liberty should have nourished politi- 
cal liberty here. Certainly my father, 
if anyone had told him 50 years ago 
that he had to take an oath purging 
himself of treason before he could 
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get or keep a job, would have said, 
“Where do you think you are—Rus- 
sia?” But he voted the straight ticket, 
as did everybody he knew or ever 
would know. 

We Americans could, to be sure, 
attord to be free. Liberty is a luxury 
of the rich, and that is why our talk 
of liberty in the world today falls 
upon deaf ears, on the ears of those 
who, if they ever dream of liberty, 
always struggle for bread. How can 
we imagine what it is to be hungry, 
to have had parents and grandpar- 
ents who were hungry, and to know 
that unless we do something revolu- 
tionary, anything revolutionary, our 
children and our grandchildren will 
be hungry? My father did not know, 
or care, whether Korea was in the 
Caribbean or the Mediterranean. He 
did not, and we can not, imagine 
how hungry people could be. 


We could afford to be generous, 
and we meant to be. Our situation 
had made of us the most open-heart- 
ed people the world had ever seen. 
But we could not imagine the need. 
We can not still. A month after we 
and the Chinese between us had 
burned down 65 per cent of the hab- 
itations of South Korea we were 
moved greatly to help; but five years 
afterward the need had barely been 
touched and we had forgotten Korea. 
Nor have we any idea how rich we 
are; two years ago we thought we 
had opened our hearts and our homes 
to the Hungarian refugees, but in 
the end we accepted the fewest (in 
terms both of our population and 
our national income) of any receiving 
country. (Switzerland, which did not 
exploit them for anti-communism, ac- 
cepted the most.) 

We know we are gorged alter Sun- 
day dinner, but how gorged we are 
we can not imagine. The last time I 
heard about our surplus food com- 
modities—they have since increased 
—they were costing us almost one 
million dollars a day for storage. We 
can not eat them, we can not sell 
them, and we can not give them 
away without wrecking the world 
market, by which we mean the “free” 
or capitalist market. Is it any wonder 
that the hungry do not hate Commu- 
nist dictatorship any more than they 
hate capitalist democracy? 

While our illimitable surpluses eat 
up our moral status abroad, our un- 
limited commitment to violence eats 


up our moral intentions at home. 
Our Secretary of Commerce tells us 
(not knowing that he is quoting Ru- 
dolf Hess verbatim) that we must 
have more guns and less butter. And 
if we, then certainly those we would 
like to feed. More than 90 per cent 
of all our foreign aid is military, “ex- 
tended indiscriminately,” says Sena- 
tor Fulbright, “to governments which 
serve the needs of the people and 
alike to those which do not.” The 
hungry cry out for bread, and we give 
them iron; provided, of course, that 
their rulers chant the anti-Commu- 
nist catechism. Is this maturity? 


Why, alone among the Western 
Nations, and the strongest and rich- 
est and most remote of them all, have 
we let liberty go for security and 
forged upon ourselves the shackles of 
fear represented by our unique pur- 
suit of un-Americanism? Ours is not 
the soil in which revolution grows. 
What are we afraid of? We used to 
say that the difference between us 


and Nazi Germany was that here a 
knock on the door at dawn meant the 
milkman; are we less afraid now that 
we have our own secret police who 


take men from their beds? Would we 
be unafraid if the Soviet Union did 
not exist in a hungry world? If Com- 
munist China did not exist? Or if 
only our own kind of people, the 
rich, existed? 

Neither the poor nor the rich 
necessarily dream of liberty. Incap- 
able as we are of even imagining 
what it is like to be poor, we can 
only hazard a guess that when such 
people dream, they dream, not of 
liberty, but of bread. And what do 
the rich dream of? They are said to 
dream bad dreams of losing their 
riches; they have heard tell that no- 
body loves the rich. 

If we, equal and equally rich, do 
not love liberty so much that we will 
sacrifice our riches to it and go for 
broke to keep it, and if we have 
never thought much about liberty 
anyway, it would be no wonder that 
we didn’t see our liberties being lost. 
Neither, when they were rich and 
equal enough, did the Romans, and 
they were learned in liberty. When 
Christians were deprived of their lib- 
erties in Rome, the Romans saw no 
loss of liberty, since there were only 
a handful of Christians, who, in the 
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Roman view, were all traitors any- 
way. When Communists are deprived 
of their liberties in America, the 
rest of us do not see that we are los- 
ing ours, because there are only a 
handful of Communists who, in our 
view, are all traitors anyway. We may 
prefer Christianity to communism, 
but the only way to be concrete is to 
be abstract. 

Fear intensifies our equality, eras- 
ing from our faces all of our indi- 
viduality and replacing it with the 
stricken visage of the girl on the 
colored cover of the paper-back who- 
dunits. The more bombs we have, 
the more frightened we are. What 
will set us free from the prison of 
fear to redress the imbalance between 
equality and liberty? There is no use 
talking about pacifism, because pacif- 
ism means saying No to the tyran- 
nical many, not, as in colonial India, 
to the tyrannical one, and any inde- 
pendent people who would seriously 
think of saying No would already be 
free. 

Perfect love once said to be 
capable of driving out fear. The 
same people who believed that the 
only good Negro was a lynched Negro 
—or that the only good Jew was a 
gassed Jew—used to believe that the 
only good' Indian was a dead Indian. 
They acted accordingly, but their 
fear abided. “Let us then,” said Wil- 
liam Penn, “try what love will do, 
for if men see that we love them 
they will not wish to injure us.” And 
in one American commonwealth it 
worked. But is there any use talking 
about perfect jlove if we no longer be- 
lieve either in the perfectibility of 
man or in the power of God? Jefferson 
believed in both. 


was 


Our achievements since Jefferson 
have been so remarkable that we are 
tempted to the worship of the work 
of our hands, like the Communists in 
Russia, and, like them, to the sup- 
position that we can do anything. 
There is this side of the American 
spirit, classically represented by the 
story of Andrew Jackson's funeral. 
Like many generals, General Jackson 
turned religious after he was too old 
to fight, and after the preacher had 
preached his funeral sermon, one of 
the mourners turned to one of the 
general's slaves and asked him if he 
thought his master would go to 
heaven. “He will,” said the slave, “if 
he wants to.” 
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General Jackson was a do-it-your- 
self man. Ours is a do-it-yourself 
spirit. And unless everybody winds 
up doing the same thing himself, 
there is still there the vestigial sign 
of the love of liberty. But there are 
some things you can’t do yourself. 
You can’t drive out your own fear 
by getting there fastest with the most- 
est. You can’t get a man—or a world 
—with a gun. Mr. Dulles, who used 
to represent American Christendom 
in the World Council of Churches, 
told a Congressional committee, 
“The purpose of the State Depart- 
ment is to look out for the interests 
of the United States. Whether we 
make friends I do not care... I 
do not care whether they like us or 
hate us.” 


You can damn the torpedoes, but 
you can’t damn mankind. Nor can 
you make yourself loved and trusted 
as long as you love only them which 
love you and put your trust in vio- 
lence while you say you put your 
trust in God. This is phariseeism, 
and, like the Pharisees of old, who 
made long prayers for a pretense, 
ours will be the greater damnation 
than theirs who do not pray at all. 
At least that’s what they say in the 
World Council of Churches. 


Nor will all they that shout, “Lord, 
Lord,” enter the Kingdom. The mas- 
sive mass society goes— as de Tocque- 
ville observed—on one big kick after 
another. In our time there has been 
the Prohibition kick, and the auto- 
mobile kick, and the stock-market 
kick, and the Roosevelt kick, and the 
liberation kick, and vitamin kick, and 
the psychiatry kick, and the un-Amer- 
ican kick, and the tranquilizer kick. 
Now we have the Pentecostal kick, 
along with “Pray for Peace” on our 
postage cancellation machines. But 
God's justice sleeps, and the man who 
warned us that it would not sleep 
forever was not Billy Graham, but 
Thomas Jefferson. 


Columbus was stone sober when 
he said that he wanted to sail be- 
cause the prophet Isaiah had prom 
ised a new heavens and a new earth 
The Mayflower’s passengers were 
stone sober when they dedicated 
themselves and their adventure to the 
glory of God. When the three scien- 
tifically-minded authors of the Dec 
laration sought a refuge for their 
heady doctrine of equality combined 
with liberty, they found it in the en 
dowment by the Creator of all men 
The American spirit is not only Jack 
son on his feet, but Lincoln on his 
knees. 


Maybe, in order to escape worldly 
authoritarianism—of the one or the 
many—we have got to learn some- 
thing that our silver-spooned exper- 
ience has not taught us. The Greeks 
were fond of saying that man is 
schooled in suffering. Maybe we have 
got to suffer. It looks as if we might. 
We never have, and we won't like 
it. But Jefferson's God said, “I have 
refined thee, but not with silver; | 
have chosen thee in the furnace of 
affliction.” Maybe we have got to get 
ourselves afflicted. It looks as if we 
are trying. 

The Communists, too, pursue a 
durable balance between liberty and 
equality. But they believe that life 
and society are human experiments 
and that there is no God. But what 
if there is one? What if Jefferson 
was right? Then the revolution—at 
least the Communist revolution—will 
fail for want of the superhuman 
means proportionate to the supe 
human end of conceiving a nation 
in liberty and dedicating it to the 
proposition that all men are created 
equal. The third author of the Dec 
laration wrote an autobiography, and 
in it he speaks of his youth: 

“About this time,” he says, “J con- 
ceived the bold and arduous project 
of arriwing at moral perfection. I 
wished to live without committing 
any fault at any time: I would con 
quer all that either natural inclina- 
tion, custom, or company might lead 
me into. As I knew, or thought 1 
knew, what was right and wrong, I 
did not see why I might not always 
do the one and avoid the other. But 
I soon found that I had undertaken 
a task of more difficulty than I had 
imagined.” 





SEGREGATION 


A PROBLEM that did not even exist 
in 1900 is the nation’s most se- 
rious social problem a half century 
later. This mushrooming problem 
has been created by the rapid growth 
of the non-white population, largely 
Negro, in the central cities of the 
metropolitan areas of the United 
States; by the separation of whites 
and Negroes on neighborhood lines 
in those cities; and especially by the 
growing separation of class and race 
on urban-suburban lines. 


Between 1900 and 1950 non-whites 
in the 14 largest cities of the United 
States increased from 375,112 to 
3,308,698, from 3.5 to 13.2 per cent 
of the total population. The 1900 
New York percentage of non-whites, 
a fraction of one per cent, had grown 
to 13 per cent by 1957. Non-whites 
in the nation’s largest city increased 
by 41 per cent in the brief span of 
years from 1950 to 1957; the white 
population during that period de- 
creased by six per cent. Officials have 
forecast that in 1970 Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans will together consti- 
tute 45 per cent of the population of 
Manhattan and nearly one-third of 
the entire city. Chicago, which re- 
ported fewer than two per cent non- 
whites in 1900, is now reliably esti- 
mated to have reached 20 per cent; 
the city is expected to be at least one- 
third Negro by 1970. On the West 
Coast, the non-white percentage for 
Los Angeles jumped trom four per 
cent in 1900 to 14 per cent in 1956, 
while San Francisco-Oakland went 
from five to 13 per cent in the past 
half century. 

This proportionally greater in- 
crease of Negroes over whites in the 
largest cities has been recorded for 
several decades, but the really explo- 
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sive non-white growth took place be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, the decade of 
full employment and war. In that 
period, the total population of the 
14 largest metropolitan areas in- 
creased by 19 per cent, with the total 
Negro percentage gain (65.1 per cent) 
more than four times greater than 
the white increase (15.6 per cent). 
Within the central cities themselves, 
whites increased by 3.7 per cent, Ne- 
groes by 67.8 per cent. The Negro 
population at least doubled in four 
central cities while whites in five 
cities decreased in number. 
Continued Negro migration, the 
comparatively greater rate of natural 
increase among non-whites, and the 
exodus of whites to the suburbs will 
continue to raise the proportion of 
non-whites in central cities. Even 
allowing for some return to the cities 
by disillusioned suburbanites, it is 
highly probable that within 30 years 
Negroes will constitute from 25 to 50 
per cent of the total population in at 
least 10 of the 14 largest central cities. 
The suburbs of the metropolitan 
areas show quite a different picture. 
Negroes made up only four per cent 
of their population in 1940 and less 
than five per cent in 1950. The only 
significant suburban growth of Negro 
population has taken place in indus- 
trial fringe cities—like Gary, Indiana 
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—or in segregated Negro dormitory 
communities—like Robbins, Illinois. 
There is no exception in the 14 cities 
to the pattern of the widening gap 
between the proportion of Negro city 
dwellers and Negro suburbanites. 

The general picture of the future is 
clear enough: large non-white con- 
centrates (in a few cases, majorities) 
in the principal central cities, and 
large white majorities, with segre- 
gated Negro enclaves, in the sur- 
rounding areas. 


Within the cities, the first social 
consequence of this racial schism is a 
spreading of slums. There is no free 
market for Negro housing. The Ne- 
gro population always increases faster 
than the living space available. New 
areas that open up to Negro residence 
become grossly overcrowded by con- 
version of one-family houses to mul- 
tiple dwellings and by squeezing two 
or more Negro families into apart- 
ments previously occupied by a single 
white. Housing occupied by Negroes 
is more expensive, more crowded, 
more dilapidated, and more lacking 
in amenities such as private baths 
than housing occupied by whites with 
equivalent incomes. i 

The very conditions of life in the 
predominantly Negro neighborhoods 
lead the larger population to resist 
their expansion. The racial attribute 
skin color—is added to the social 
attributes of lower class behavior. 
And while Negroes, like other urban 
immigrants, can lose undesirable so- 
cial attributes, they cannot lose their 
color. They therefore do not have the 
mobility of other immigrant groups. 
They are racially blocked, whatever 
their social bona fides. 
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Suburban restrictions effectively 
keep the vast majority of Negroes in 
the city. And restrictions within the 
city confine Negroes to limited neigh- 
borhoods. These neighborhoods tend 
everywhere to become predominantly 
or completely Negro. 

The conversion of a community 
from white to Negro occupancy is 
described as “tipping a neighbor 
hood.” The variations are numerous, 
but the theme is universal. Some 
white residents will not accept Ne- 
groes as neighbors under any condi- 
tions. But others, some willingly as 
a badge of liberality, some with trepi- 
dation, will not move if a relatively 
few Negroes move into the same 
neighborhood, the same block, or the 
same apartment building. Once the 
proportion of non-whites exceeds the 
limits of the neighborhood's tolerance 
for interracial living (this is the “tip 
point”), the whites move out. 

Education and community organi- 
zation can extend tolerance and thus 
increase the proportion of Negroes in 
a given area before the tip point is 
reached. But the limits have proved 
not to be infinitely elastic; even where 
good will, community effort, and 
financing have been readily available, 


the psychology of tipping has oper- 
ated. The only interracial communi- 
ties in the United States, with the 
exception of some abject slums, are 


those where limits exist 
influx of non-whites. 


upon the 

Whatever the melancholy resem- 
blance between older segregation 
patterns of the rural South and newer 
ones of the urban North, there is one 
important difference: the Negroes of 
the North represent a powerful po- 
litical force through free access to the 
ballot. How will they use it if they 
become the majority—or at least the 
largest single group—in some of the 
great cities of the nation? 

The most likely political develop- 
ment is the organization of Negroes 
for ends conceived primarily to the 
advantage of the Negro community. 
Such a political effort might aim to 
destroy zoning and building restric- 
tions for the immediate purpose of 
enlarging opportunities for desper- 
ately needed Negro housing against 
stubborn social pressures. If success- 
ful, the outcome might merely extend 
the Negro ghetto and cause a further 
departure of white populations to the 
suburbs. Yet the short-run political 
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appeal of this action cannot be 
denied. 

Those cities that become politically 
dominated by Negroes will find it 
patently more difficult to bring about 
the urban-suburban cooperation so 
badly needed in so many fields. They 
will find greatly exacerbated what is 
already keenly felt in a majority of 
states: the conflict between the great 
urban center and the rural “down- 
state” or “upstate” areas. Similar un- 
fortunate effects will follow in the 
national Congress, once a number of 
large cities are su stantially repre- 
sented by Negro Congressmen. 

In the long run, it is highly unlikely 
that the white population will allow 
Negroes to become dominant in the 
cities without resistance. The cul- 
tural and economic stakes are too 
high. One counter-measure will surely 
present itself to the suburbanites: to 
annex the suburbs, with their pre- 
dominantly white populations, to the 
cities. This will be a historic reversal 
of the traditional antipathy to annex- 
ation. But in the eyes of the suburb- 
anite it will be justified: he will be 
annexing the city to the suburbs. 

Other actions to the same end can 
be expected, especially the gerryman- 
dering of Negro populations so as to 
deny them equitable representation 
in legislative bodies of city, state, and 
nation. The total political forecast 
of continued racial division is a new 
round of political repression aimed at 
Negroes. 

If racial separation and segregation 
lead to evil consequences, the cure is 
obvious; the separation should be 
ended. For no problem is a solution 
more easily stated; no solution is more 
difficult to implement. 

The most important general step 
toward a solution is to remove the 
restriction on where Negroes may 
live. This is, first of all, an act of 
simple justice. Of greater relevance 
here, if non-whites possessed genuine 
residential mobility it follows that (1) 
there would be less overcrowding in 
Negro areas; (2) there would be fewer 
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and smaller all-Negro neighborhoods; 
and (3) individual Negroes would 
self-selectively distribute themselves, 
as white populations among 
neighborhoods whose social charac- 
teristics are roughly like their own. 
The removal of restrictions would 
not end Negro residential concentra- 
tions. Low income factors alone 
would confine many Negroes to the 
least desirable residential areas for a 
long time to come. The simple hu 
man desire for sociability is also an 
important concentrating factor. In 
vestments in businesses and living 
quarters would keep even many ol 
those who can afford to move in all- 
Negro areas. Yet many Negroes now 
live in these neighborhoods simply 
because they have no other place to 
go. With the occupational upgrading 
and increased income that 
are achieving in ever-growing num 
bers, freedom to choose residences 
would result in a scattering of Negro 
families throughout the 


do, 


Negroes 


urban area 


That many would continue to re- 
side in all-Negro areas, even unde 
circumstances that permit dispersion, 
would make the dispersion process 
even easier. Only a limited number 
of non-whites can both afford and 
wish to move to non-white neighbor- 
hoods. There could be a relatively 
complete dispersion of those so in- 
clined, without their number becom- 
ing large in any single neighborhood. 

The non-discrimination 
housing laws can best be argued in 
these terms. Given the limited num- 
ber of non-whites who would choose 
to take advantage of such laws, their 
main impact could be in preventing 
the kinds of concentration that fre 
quently turn present “open occu- 
pancy” communities into crowded all 
Negro slums. Panic flights of old- 
resident whites at the appearance of 
one or a few new-resident Negro fami 
lies will be discouraged if the old 
residents know that, no matter where 
they move, a_ similar 
might take place 


case for 


development 


Non-discrimination laws 


cult to enforce 


are diffi- 
People are infinitely 
facile in frustrating unpopular laws. 
Public acceptance is necessary if in- 
terracial living is to be made possible. 

The tipping phenomenon 
meant that interracial 


has 
communities 
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in the United States exist only where 
there also exist limits on the influx 
of non-whites. Usually, these limits 
are economic in nature. Thus the 
Kenwood area of Chicago is truly 
racial. Homes in this neighbor- 
vod are large and expensive to main- 
ain, and municipal housing codes 
are rigidly enforced. Purely economic 
pressures, combined with community 
acceptance of those Negroes who can 
afford to live there, have produced an 
upper middle class interracial neigh- 
borhood. In other cases, control of 
in-migration has been consciously 
contrived. The developers of the 
Philadelphia suburbs of Concord 
Park and Greenbelt Knoll maintain 
a white-Negro ratio of 55-45. 
Experimentation with various sys- 
tems of controlled migration is highly 
desirable. The very fact that the tip 
point phenomenon is so universal 
constitutes strong evidence in favor 
of control. 


The moral problem of placing lim- 
its upon Negro in-migration to par- 
ticular urban and suburban areas is 
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not an easy one. It means fostering 
a smaller discrimination in the hope 
of scotching a larger one. Whatever 
the difficulties of such a position, for 
a large number of Negroes and whites 
alike it seems to be preferable to the 
present pattern of segregated popu- 
lation groups. 

The disadvantages of suburban 
living have already started a con- 
siderable return flow to the cities, 
especially among older couples, the 
more wealthy, and the childless. 
What needs to be done is to bring 
into this stream the larger numbers 
of young and middle-aged couples 
who have families and who are not 
wealthy. 

Whatever may be accomplished by 
individual home owners and real 
estate specialists will not be sufficient 
to reverse the massive population 
trends. The effort must be aided by 
governmental programs on a scale far 
larger than any action thus far under- 
taken. Urban renewal must be con- 
ceived in square miles. Whole sections 
of cities will have to be made over to 
attract an influx of stable white popu- 
lation groups. 

Rebuilding on this scale would pro- 
vide one opportunity to achieve 
inter-racial communities. Many white 
families move to the suburbs not be- 
cause they have Negroes as such for 
neighbors but because of the neigh- 
borhood deterioration that accompa- 
nies overcrowding. 

Large sums of public money will be 
required for this sort of program, but 
the real obstacles are political rather 
than economic. The history of urban 
redevelopment thus far is a history of 
too little, too late. Anything less than 
a massive program may have admir- 
able local effects for a few people, 
but will not meet the basic problem 
of the division of races on urban- 
suburban lines. Any extensive re- 
building of central cities will displace 
Negroes who inhabit the urban areas 
most in need of rebuilding. A redis- 
tribution of the Negro population 
should include moving Negroes to 
suburban areas. 

It is widely assumed that opening 
suburbs to Negroes would be easy if 
there were a single local government 
whose jurisdiction covered an entire 
metropolitan area. This is certainly 
too optimistic a view. Even under a 
metropolitan government, the people 
in outlying areas could resist, politi- 


cally and socially, the movement of 
what they consider “undesirable ele- 
ments” into their communities. In 
Chicago and in many other places, 
residents of “better” neighborhoods 
within the central city have success- 
fully opposed housing measures which 
threatened to bring Negro residents 
into their areas. If the free distribu- 
tion of non-white groups is not 
politically feasible on an inter-neigh- 
borhood basis, the creation of a met- 
ropolitan government will certainly 
not make it so on an inter-city one. 


In many suburban areas the extrav- 
agances of legal restrictions covering 
suburban building have an important 
effect upon maintaining Negro urban 
concentrations. Many of their provi- 
sions have little to do with the main- 
tenance of standards of health and 
decency. They are, rather, frankly 
established to stabilize or to upgrade 
community levels, including the main- 
tenance of their racial character. The 
effect is to make suburban housing 
too expensive for even the Negroes 
who otherwise could afford, and 
would prefer, suburban living. Less 
extravagant building and housing 
codes would certainly open some 
suburban doors to Negroes. This 
must be accomplished, however, with 
out producing additional suburban 
slums; the antidote to over-stringent 
building restrictions is not their com- 
plete abolition. 

Non-discrimination housing laws 
would go a long way in_ en- 
couraging some suburbanization of 
Negroes. Other discriminating prac 
tices—many of them extra-legal— 
should be ended. If local building 
inspectors cannot be trained to ad- 
minister laws impartially, they should 
be replaced by officials who can, un- 
der state or federal supervision. If 
local police forces will not protect 
the property and lives of Negro pur- 
chasers of suburban homes, then pro- 
cedures for training, replacing, or 
penalizing such officials must be 
adopted. If established realtors will 
not sell to Negroes, others should be 
encouraged, and perhaps paid, to do 
so. 

Social attitudes change more slow- 
ly than laws, and only a moderate 
movement of Negroes into estab- 
lished suburbs can be expected in 
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the near future. The demand for Ne- 
gro suburban housing will greatly ex- 
ceed the receptivity of the established 
suburbs, especially if central city re- 
building is undertaken on the scale 
that is needed. This sharply raises 
the question of the desirability of en- 
couraging all-Negro suburbs. 

The negative consideration is ob- 
vious: all Negro-suburbs would sim- 
ply substitute one sort of segregated 
life for another. Yet there is much 
to be said on the positive side. Such 
suburbs would be a large factor in 
redressing the present imbalance in 
the urban-suburban population dis- 
tribution. This in itself is a highly 
desirable step. Secondly, such com- 
munities, adequately planned and 
constructed, would provide a great 
improvement in living conditions, 
superior to both the urban and su- 
burban slums in which so many Ne- 
groes now reside. Thirdly, and per- 
haps most importantly, the all-Negro 
middle class suburb could be a 
significant step in the direction of 
large-scale interracial communities. 

Present conditions of life for the 
majority of Negroes discourage, rath 
er than encourage, the habits of 
thought and conduct deemed desir- 
able by the larger white community. 
The middleclass Negro suburb 
would foster these attributes. If 
class, in addition to skin color, is a 
principal cause of segregation, then 
this barrier may be overcome by the 
middle-class suburban life. There is, 
of course, the real danger that in- 
terracial living will not be the next 
step, but that, instead, whites will 
continue to resist interracial living. 
The consequences would be disturb- 
ing, for Negroes will resent their seg- 
regation all the more and whites will 
have no line except the color line 
on which to take a stand. If Negro- 
white tensions pivot exclusively on 
color, they may be pushed to a new 
point of bitterness and ferocity. 

But the more persuasive evidence 
is that Negro-white tensions will de- 
crease, not increase, as the races be- 
come socially more alike. For this 
reason, as well as the need to meet 
short-run housing requirements, ex- 
periments with all-Negro suburban 
communities should be encouraged. 

In considering redistribution pat- 
terns, it is also worth noting that 
Negroes are greatly under-represent- 
ed in virtually all places outside the 
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South and the larger urban areas of 
the rest of the country. A program 
of encouraging migration to small 
cities would somewhat mitigate the 
large city, urban-suburban racial di- 
vision and, at the same time, establish 
important new opportunities for in- 
tegrated living. The effects of such 
an effort should not be overesti- 
mated. If one unrealistically assumes 
it were possible for non-Southern 
cities of from 10,000 to 250,000 popu- 
lation to be increased only five per 
cent in total population by an in- 
migration of Negroes, the total num- 
ber so placed would be only a few 
more than the number of Negroes 
in New York City. 

No single measure will solve the 
problem in any single area, and the 
same combination of measures will 
not be appropriate in any two areas. 
What strikes the observer is the 
paucity of imagination that has been 
brought to bear on the issue. The 
Quaker communities in the Philadel- 
delphia area provide a model for one 
kind of controlled migration that 
is only slowly being taken up in 
other places. The investment in al- 
most any city of, say, a million dol 
lars in a revolving fund for the pur- 
chase of homes to foster interracial 
neighborhoods could, with careful 
planning and public relations, make 
a dent in the pattern of segregation. 
A well-staffed, resourceful office with 
the objective of publicizing success- 
ful interracial residential contacts 
would be a valuable aid to enlarging 
those contacts and to dissipating 
images of trouble and violence that 
widely prevail. 

Action programs of this sort are 
obvious needs. Beyond them there 
exists a wide range of more exper- 
imental possibilities for both private 
and public agencies. For example, 
there are a number of newly built 
areas in the central cities whose at- 
tractiveness, proximity to work, and 
recreational facilities make them 
highly desirable living places. Lake 
Meadows, in Chicago, is a good ex- 
ample. Nevertheless, these areas tend 
to become all-Negro communities be- 
cause of their relatively small size, 
or their situation close to older Ne- 
gro slums, or because of other factors. 

It might be possible to make such 
newly-built areas model interracial 
neighborhoods. How can white resi- 
dents be attracted to them? A private 
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foundation might bring the attrac- 
tions of such developments to the at- 
tention of whites by maintaining a 
good, small museum at such a site, or 
by arranging concerts there (but at 
no other nearby place) of outstand- 
ing musical groups, or by providing 
superior park and swimming facil- 
ities, or indeed by partially subsi- 
dizing rental costs for limited periods. 

The marginal attractions needed 
to bring whites into such attractive 
areas may in many cases be quite 
small; and once a pattern of inter- 
racial living is successfully achieved 
it may be expected to continue as 
subsidies are diminished. Private or- 
ganizations could similarly reward 
suburban communities that make it 
easy for Negroes to live there. 

A good case can be made for a 
federal program to provide suburbs 
with aid for community facilities they 
already need and will need even more 
in years to come: schools, parks, li- 
braries, swimming pools, and the 
like. It is commonplace for federal 
legislation to establish conditions 
that must be met by local govern- 
ments before they qualify for finan- 
cial aid. Clearly no requirement 
based directly upon a racial classifica- 
tion would meet constitutional stand- 
ards. Yet it is not beyond the scope 
of legal creativity to find definitions 
that would foster racial distribution 
and yet remain within constitutional 
limits. The more difficult objection 
is political, but it is by no means 
insurmountable. 

This is not to argue for any par- 
ticular measure, but rather to sug- 
gest the need for inventive action. 
The growing consequences of the 
racial division, plus the economic 
plight that many suburbs will soon 
find themselves in, combine to bring 
within reach even schemes that at 
first seem impossible. 


The whole discussion of “solutions” 
now rests too largely upon moral 
terms. The wealth of the United 
States has historically been used to 
remove issues from the idealistic to a 
cash basis, and in the race issue, too, 
cash may be an effective slave for 
moral wounds. This is not meant to 
be a cynical statement. It is, rather, 
counsel for the strategy of induced 
social change. Payment in the form of 
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needed community facilities should 
be an adjunct to other action. 


Indeed, mobilization of resources 
must take place over a wide range: 
from training police officers in prob- 
lems of race relations to establishing 
special community programs for the 
improvement of interracial contacts; 
from the provision of social service 
for Negro in-migrants to education 
programs for prospective employers 
of Negroes; from block activity pre- 
paring the way for Negro neighbors 
to nation-wide programs that im- 
plement basic Negro civil rights. 
Every community facility—churches, 
schools, labor unions, recreational 
groups, economic organizations, and 
government—can be enlisted. Here, 
as with almost all programs of civic 
change, working through established 
institutions and existing voluntary 
groups is the best avenue to success. 


Yet the last word must emphasize 
the inescapable responsibility for gov- 
ernmental action. This is demanded 
because the stakes are high: the pres- 
ervation and further development of 
many facets of urban American life, 
for whites and Negroes alike. One 
root fact of segregation is that the 
Negro population, despite individual 
exceptions, constitutes the nation’s 
lowest income group. Increased in- 
come for Negroes would not end seg- 
regation. But it would go part way, 
and it would also mitigate some of 
the consequences of segregation for 
the social and economic life of the 
central cities. A needed long-run 
strategy for government is one that 
would aid Negroes in removing bar- 
riers to their economic advancement. 
In the short run the national govern- 
ment must end those of its V.A. and 
F.H.A. mortgage policies which in 
effect foster local segregation pat- 
terns. Immediately needed are en- 
larged programs for housing, urban, 
and community facilities. Just as 
clearly, the non-economic factors 
causing segregation, especially, but 
by no means exclusively, among 
whites, must be recognized. 

Effective, immediate steps to end 
segregation patterns require social 
investments of a size that only the 
government is capable of making. In 
a like manner the leadership needed 
to bring about changes in white at- 
titudes is one that must be aided, 
and in many cases provided, by gov- 
ernmental action. 


a culture 
of our own 


by 
FRANK LLOYD 
WRIGHT 


I wouLp like to say a word for cul- 
ture—indigenous, American cul- 
ture—as distinguished from Ameri- 
can education, education not being 
on speaking terms with culture at the 
present time. There is a great differ- 
ence. I do not think that we, as a 
people, are sufficiently aware of that 
difference. 

For instance, in the garden is the 
little larkspur; charming little flower, 
lovely pattern. Dutchmen saw it, ad- 
mired it, and gave it “culture.” They 
found, by going to the root, what 
the little plant loved best, tried it 
and it flourished. They took the more 
promising ones, gave them more of 
what they liked, and kept this up un- 
til now, owing to patience and skill 
in culture, we have the queen of the 
garden: we call it delphinium. 


I imagine that if you want an 
architect, a painter, a teacher, a 
sculptor, if you want any expression 
of our life which you can say is di- 
rectly and intimately related to cul- 
ture, that is the proper process. | 
can't see how we are going to get true 
culture out of the trampling of the 
herd. Probably that is why we of 
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Taliesin are now way off in the west- 
ern countryside with a group of stu- 
dents who come from all over the 
world to sit and work and live in an 
atmosphere and have the doors and 
windows open through which they see 
something which they love and learn 
to practice. But in American life to- 
day, culture such as we have is not 
indigenous—not our own. 

We have lived a long time as an 
independent civilization—more than 
175 years—and have done little in 
that time to make life something 
beautiful of our own. There is no 
true culture that is not indigenous. 
Even the Gothic atmosphere in which 
we so often sit was, in its day, an 
integral expression of the human 
soul. We have it with us today chief- 
ly because there were in it elements 
of the beautiful. Nothing, I believe, 
that we have in American thought or 
enterprise can be a great success and 
bear fruit unless it is in some respects 
beautiful. The beautiful always “pays 
off.” So far as an architect's human 
experience goes, it is the only 
pay-off. 

Today, what is “beautiful” in 
American life? We have what we call 
modern architecture. But mosi of it 
is not new. Modern is not necessarily 
new—as new would be necessarily 
modern. We have novelty, we have 
the old steel frames with the new 
glass effects—but in structure or 
form, no change of thought. 

Architecture is out of the ground 
into the light—by its nature a great 
integrity. Without that integrity, 
what hope is there for a future life 
for the building or its makers? There 
is no joy possible to us in the culture 
of our country until we too recognize 
the integrity of the indigenous in 
whatever we call culture. Taste is not 
sufficient. Taste is a matter of ignor- 
ance. You taste; you like. You taste 
again because it pleases you, but you 
will “taste” because you don’t know. 
If you knew you wouldn't have to 
taste, so knowledge is what we need 
for culture. Can't we in some man- 
ner treat the youth of our country 
so that they are not merely edu- 
cated, but developed and cultivated 
according to the nature of our 





FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT is the world- 
renowned American architect around 
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own life, our circumstances, our new 
opportunities? 

Science has so far outrun what we 
call civilization. Nearly everything 
we have, including the city we live 
in, is dated. There is no more un- 
fortunate instance of a survival of 
ancient customs than our present 
great city of today. It is still the 
medieval plan. Old. The Middle Ages 
developed it, and there it was gen- 
uine and useful, because only by way 
of the city could culture be had. 
But now, quite differently, it is diffi- 
cult to get culture by way of the city. 
You have to get away from it to find 
out where culture lies and to share 
it. It is quite impossible to create 
a culture where people are so 
crowded as in the city—elbows in 
each others’ ribs, trampling on each 
others’ feet, everybody crowding to 
prepare for more crowds. The crowd 
becomes the ideal, and the crowd, 
of course, is the common man. 

Somebody asked me the other day, 
“You've been talking a lot about the 
common man, what do you mean?” 
The common man is a man who be- 
lieves in only what he sees and sees 
only what he can put his hand on. 
He may be a truck driver, a college 
president, or a preacher. He is not on 
speaking terms with progress; prog- 
ress must come in spite of him, even 
though it is for him. 

In these many years of practicing 
architecture I have come to regard 
the common man as the enemy of cul- 
ture. That should be the other way 
around. But the common man is be- 
coming more and more the prevail- 
ing American: more and more power- 
ful because he is numerical, and pol- 
itics depends on numbers. If a man 
wants to be President of the United 
States, or if he would be a success 
along almost any line, he must cater 
to this common man. So the com- 
mon man may have brought our de- 
mocracy, but not the feeling our 
ancestors had. They were sick ol 
a phony aristocracy—an aristocracy 
that was handed down as a privilege 
or handed out by self-interests. 

They thought that if all men were 
free and equal, we would eventually 
have the greatest and the best in 
mankind as a natural consequence. 
They felt that if human nature 
were only once able to toe the mark 
equally, and self-improvement was 
available to all, out of it we would 
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get a new—an innate—aristocracy. 
Thomas Jefferson said as much. And 
out of that new aristocracy we would 
probably become the most fruitful, 
happy, creative, productive nation on 
earth. 


Well, there is something the mat- 
ter. There seems to have been some- 
thing wrong with that ideal of an 
integral aristocracy—not an aristoc- 
racy conferred but won from within 
the man by his character, by his own 
effort. Had we followed those pre- 
cepts, those hopes, of our ancestors, 
we would have today an architecture 
and an art of our own. Because archi- 
tecture is the basic endeavor of man- 
kind, the mother art, architecture 
presents man. Literature tells you 
about him; painting will picture him 
to you; you can listen and hear him. 
But if you want to realize him and 
experience him, go into his buildings. 
That is where you will find him as he 
is. He can’t hide from you there. He 
can’t hide from himself. So until we 
have indigenous architecture and un- 
derstand what it means to live in it, 
until we know the difference between 
a good building and a bad one, and 


know what makes the one good and 
the other inferior, or merely super- 
ficial, how can we claim to have a 
culture? 


Why and where have we missed the 
thing so essential to our future hap 
piness and the very life of our 
democracy? 

Most of us have gone somewhere 
to be educated. Liebermeister’s def- 
inition of a high-brow is a man edu- 
cated far beyond his capacity, and I 
believe that is what is happening to 
most of us: we are being educated far 
beyond our capacity and are missing 
native, natural culture. Now, of 
course, it is hard to “culture” the 
trampling of the herd. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to take 20,000 stu- 
dents in a single university and give 
them anything at all commensurate 
with what is known as culture, or 
ought to be known as culture. Is that 
why we are not trying it? 

Out of our efforts we get speci- 
mens, we get fragments, but only 
shallow characteristics. We get traits, 
but we don’t get a developed indi- 
vidual. If American democracy means 
anything at all, it means “the sover- 
eignty of the individual.” That is 
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the dignity and the beauty of the 
faith we live under and live for. If 
we do not develop and use our own 
best and bravest; if this numerical 
affair of politics is to wipe out all 
thought and feeling of our ancestors, 
I think, as Lord Acton said, we will 
probably be the shortest-lived civil- 
ization in history and the lowest form 
of socialism in existence. It looks now 
as though we were headed in that 
direction, and I believe that unless 
we wake up and do something def- 
inite to rescue ourselves from this 
trend toward equalitarianism, toward 
the idea that every man is as good 
as every other man, that we will find 
ourselves settled in it. 

The uncommon man is extremely 
unpopular; as H. I. Phillips said, he 
“is now unconstitutional.” There is 
one place at least where we can see 
our failure, one place where we can 
put our finger on something wrong. 
Why should we always calculate, ar- 
range, and conduct ourselves by way 
of numbers? What democracy means 
is quality, not quantity. And when 
quantity lacks quality, don’t talk 
about democracy. Quantity and qual- 
ity are enemies. To me the stigma of 
communism lies in the fact that the 
individual signs away his sovereignty 
as an individual to a government. I 
think that is the man’s degradation. 

Our universities? Look at them 
from the standpoint of architecture 

a heterogeneous collection of inept 
antiquities, life gone out of them 
long ago. The young go there and 
form hallowed associations with 
unworthy things, unworthy atmos- 
pheres, and they come away with that 
association. The first thing education 
should do if it were on speaking 
terms with culture would be to teach 
boys and girls how to live beautifully 
in a beautiful environment, to know 
what it is not to have a taste-built 
culture, such as we have had, which 
will fall apart at any time, and which 
is falling apart now. (I wish it might 
fall apart even more quickly—we 
might then have something we could 
call our own. We might have some- 
thing worthy of Thomas Jefferson 
and his aristocracy.) 

I never go to Washington that I 


don't go to the foot of the stair in 
the Capitol with the big picture of 
Washington crossing the Delaware to 
look at the effigy—I won't call it 
sculpture—of Thomas Jefferson. He 
is the only one of the whole series 
whose clothes fit him. Of course it 
isn’t Thomas Jefferson, but even his 
effigy is worthy of a bended knee 
from every living American. He 
didn’t live long enough to become 
aware of organic architecture, but he 
prophesied it when he built a little 
four-inch wall on a curve so that the 
four-inch-thick wall would _ stand. 
Davy Crockett showed something of 
it when he tied the tail of a coon to 
the back of his coonskin cap. 

You see, perhaps, what we have 
missed in our educational develop- 
ment: culture. Culture lies in the 
nature of the things: it is of the na- 
ture of the thing, for the nature of 
the thing. It is only by way of a 
nature study intimate, persistent, re- 
lentless, that young men or women 
can inform themselves of what con- 
stitutes reality in this life. I don’t 
believe they can get it just by going 
to any umiversity or to any educa- 
tional institution. 


The thing we need most in our 
nation today is a culture of our own! 
And we cannot get it out of books. 
We cannot get it by bending the knee 
to the past too much. Victor Hugo 
has pointed out to us in a memorable 
chapter of The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame that the Renaissance, which we 
have copied (and there has been a 
renaissance in Gothic, of our own 
colonial, a renaissance in all ways), 
was the restatement of restatements, 
and he saw that art could be no re- 
statement, that “the one will kill the 
other.” So he declared that the 
Renaissance was the setting sun all 
Europe mistook for the dawn. 


Architecture had died, and has 
been dead 500 years, so far as any 
true vitality is concerned. It is now 
coming alive again as Hugo prophe- 
sied it would. It was his thought, I 
believe, knowing now so well that 
art can be no restatement, that by 
now new meanings, new ways would 
enable us to think straight, act with 
courage again, and provide ourselves 
with a living culture worthy of our 
freedom. 
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The High Cost of Communism 


Dear Sirs: 


I am disturbed by recent items in The 
Progressive concerning Russia 

In your November issue you quote, with 
apparent approval, from Edward L. Ryerson, 
former chairman of the board of Inland 
Steel. He finds the Soviet steel industry ef 
ficient. Perhaps; other reactionary govern 
ments have also seen to it that their steel 
industries were efficient; it is a prerequisite 
for war. Still, certain studies from the Har- 
vard Russian Research Center would lead 
one to conclude that there is a great deal of 
bureaucratic waste in Russian industry; they 
would also lead one to ask, assuming that 
there is an increase of efficiency: what is its 
social price? 

Then comes the clincher. Mr. Ryerson says: 
“Morale of the workers [in the Russian steel 
industry] is high.” But how does he know? 
Was he able to talk to Russian workers pri- 
vately? Did he gain their confidence? How, in 
the absence of such elementary freedoms as 
the right to organize and strike, can they 
express their true sentiments? And to an 
American capitalist, at that! After all, Rus- 
sia is perhaps the only major country in the 
world where the workers have not enjoyed 
for several rights which in 
other countries are taken for granted. 

It's not hard to guess why a former chair- 
man of Inland Steel should find this attract- 
ive—just as Eddie Rickenbacker once praised 
Stalin for knowing how to preserve “disci- 
pline” and prevent strikes. One expects this: 
it is the tribute of capitalist reactionaries to 
Communist reactionaries. But why should 
The Progressive quote this as anything but 
an example of how authoritarian minds, 
whatever their formal ideologies, find com- 
mon ground? 

And why should Milton Mayer, in his first 
piece on Russia, speak with such appalling 
levity—he, a man with pretensions to be a 
moralist!—of the idea that there is terror in 
Russia? Had Mayer tried to hire a hall in 
Moscow and make a speech urging that 
warmonger Khrushchev be fired, as he can 
hire a hall in Chicago to urge that war 
monger Dulles be fired, he might have come 
back a bit sobered. 

To be sure, he didn’t see any terror. Of 
course not. Did he expect to? Would he have 
seen any even in Stalin's day? And even if 
the quantity of p/rysical terror has decreased, 
does that make Khrushchev's regime any the 
less an enemy of freedom? 

Any society which exacts total ideological 
conformity, which denies the possibility of 
free dissent, which transforms men into 
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obedient automatons is the opposite of what 
liberals and socialists ought to want. The 
day Russia allows writers to publish a jour- 
nal making as severe and fundamental criti- 
cisms of communism as The Progressive 
sometimes and rightly makes of our society 
—then there may be reason to soften our 
principled opposition to the Communist 
dictatorship 
It seems a little late to say this, and I find 
it sad to have to say it to The Progressive 
InvING Howe 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


LaFollette on Hamlet 


Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on your Fiftieth Anni 
versary. My memory includes all of the years 
of The Progressive. As a young instructor 
here in the University of Illinois I heard 
Robert M. LaFollette, Sr. speak on the “issues 
of the day.” But with a university audience 
before him he could not refrain from giving 
us an hour's address on the meaning of 
Shakespeare's Hamlet! Then he invited us to 
remain for another hour of comments on 
the “issues.” 

I was much interested in Dr. Max Seham's 
article in your September issue on health in- 
surance. Last year my wife and I toured 
Britain and Scandinavia, under the sponsor- 
ship of Americans for Democratic Action, 
where we learned something about the ex 
cellent national health services in those 
countries. In fact we made use of the services 
in England—where a consultation with an 
excellent physician and two prescriptions 
filled at a chemist’s shop cost two shillings! 

W. H. RAYNER 
Professor Emeritus 
Urbana, Il. 


Chinese Mythology 


Dear Sirs 

Congratulations to you for publication of 
Edmund Clubb’s article, “Our China Policy 
Reaches Dead End,” in the November Pro- 
It is the best presentation in brief 
form that has appeared of the perilous con- 
tradictions in which our policy of continued 
single-handed intervention in China's civil 
war has embroiled us 

What is particularly wholesome about Mr 
Clubb’s approach and analysis is his emphasis 
upon the increased difficulty of negotiating 
a settlement with China as a result of our 
prolonged adhesion to the fantasy that 
Chiang Kai-shek was and is the Chinese 
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people. He quite rightly stresses the fact that 
only by realistically dealing with the ques 
tion of sovereignty over Taiwan and the 
Pescadores, indisputably part of the China 
littoral, is it possible to restore satisfactory 
communications with the mainland 

In this respect some liberal critics of MY 
Dulles’ policy, who suggest that we can effect 
a withdrawal from Quemoy and Matsu in 
exchange for guaranteeing the permanence 
of an American protectorate over Chiang's 
and the Nationalists’ power in Taiwan, may 
be indulging in wishful-thinking and a de 
lusion comparable to the makers of the 
myths, fostered more than a decade ago, that 
the Chinese Communists were “not real Com 
munists,” had “abandoned communism,” and 
had “surrendered” to Chiang Kai-shek 
Prominent among the makers of that myth 
ology at the time were the Generalissimo 
himself, and his agents in the United States 
Io be persuaded by the same people, today 
that withdrawal from Quemoy and Matsu 
can be justified only on the premise that the 
future of Taiwan must thereafter be totally 
excluded from negotiations with China 
would be to make another grave mistake 

Epcar SNOw 
Palisades, N. Y 


Money Talks 


Dear Sirs: 

Over most of our nation, in the 
elections, it was the people who spoke. In 
Arizona, alone, it was money that talked 


recent 


JEAN WUNDERLICH 
Phoenix, Ariz 


Public Opinion Perverted 


Dear Sirs: 

In your November issue you twice referred 
to public opinion and its effect on foreign 
policy in this country. I wish that you had 
said a littl more on this subject because 
you appeared to approve, without reserva 
tions, the idea that foreign policy (or gov 
ernmental policies of any kind) should be 
responsive to public opinion. 


Certainly I don’t suggest that public opin 
ion should be ignored by our statesmen, but 
I urge you to consider the fallacy imbedded 
in the idea that good government can be had 
by following it. This fallacy has several sub 
divisions, but in its simplest and most in 
clusive form it is the assumption that there 
is an infallibility about a majority 
that assures its rightness. 


opinion 


Surely the merits and demerits of our for 
eign policy do not depend upon the number 
of people who endorse them or decry them 
to the State Department. Vice President Nix 
on was right to say that the expressions of 
public opinion received in Washington do 
not have much influence on policy. If Secre 
tary of State Dulles revised his policy toward 
the two Chinas because he changed his ideas 
about it, and if the opposition of public 
opinion was responsible for his re-examining 
his earlier ideas, then public opinion was 
properly serving our government. But if the 
new policy is merely the result of the pres 
sure of public opinion forcing him to change 
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his tactics because he feared that he had not 
enough public support, the function of pub- 
lic opinion has been perverted, and we may 
only anxiously console ourselves with the 
thought that public opinion and “right” ap- 
pear to coincide—this time 

james G 

Tucson, 


Bearp, JR 
Ariz. 


Humphrey for President 
Dear Sirs 


May I compliment The 
running that fine 


Progressive for 
profile of Hubert Hum 
phrey in the December Here is no 
Vice Presidential timber. Humphrey is the 
ideal man to run for the Presidency, and | 
will tell you why. 

William V. Shannon hit the nail on the 
head when he called Humphrey a “ 
I recall spending an exhausting day with 
Humphrey during his 1954 campaign. It 
took me a week to recover and he kept going 
strong all day, day after day. At the end of 
the day when I was prepared to slump down 
in the plane on the way back to Minne- 
apolis at about one a.m., Humphrey sat up 
and chattered away with the hostess, telling 
her exactly what to look for the next time 
she got to Washington to watch the Senate 
in action from the gallery 


issue? 


teacher.” 


Humphrey likes people—a point made by 
Eric Sevareid in Esquire recently. And, above 
all, he is a liberal at heart. You don't have 
to draw any pictures for him. 

I know that some people like to pick away 
at his voting record and accuse him of all 
kinds of cloakroom skulduggery, but I won- 


der how they would vote on some of these 
issues if they had the chance. 

The Democrats need a fighter, a skillful 
debater, and one who can explain the issues 
vividly if they want to defeat Nixon or any- 
body like Nixon. There is no man on the 
political scene today who can match Hubert 
Humphrey on this score. 

How do the rest of your readers feel? 
Hubert Humphrey for President—how about 
hearing from them? 

FRANK WALLICK 
Wisconsin State 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


AFL-CIO 


Sanction & Segregation 


Dear Sirs: 


In the People’s Forum of the November 
Progressive Ira C. Tilton, as a lawyer, in- 
of the law is found in its 
" Does this mean that when justices 
of our nation’s Supreme Court have unan- 
imously agreed on the meaning of an amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution any state 
governor may legally refuse to accept that 
decision as the supreme law of the nation 
majority of voters in his state 
to give their sanction? 

The basic issue is whether or not any state 
can legally deny to all of its citizens the 
equal protection of the law. Our Supreme 
Court has decided that racial segregation in 
Does Mr. Tilton 
believe the American people would sanction 
the repeal of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
allow any state legally to give unequal pro 
teciion to its citizensr 


sists “the essence 


sanction 


because the 
refuse 


our schools is such a denial 


Court de 


Those who disagree with the 





Frankly, we do not feel that President Ei 


THE PRESIDENT ON THE STUMP 


President Eisenhower, during the recent Congressional elections, was compelled, we pre- 
sume, by the party bosses, to make a vigorous campaign for partisan candidates. This re- 
sulted in his swinging across the continent, hitting hard at the Democrats, much in the same 
manner as though he were an alderman in one of our large cities. 


hower relished his 








been popular with the people. He has a war record of genius which will go down in history. 
He is reserved and dignified, and, above all, is the President of the United States. 

it appears to us that eventually something must be written into our laws that will 
place the President above part hip 





of political neutrality. 


Thomas J. Lloyd, 


International President 





It may be said that President Eisenhower is merely following a tradition. While this is 
true, it should not be considered a necessity to remain forever. The people of the United 
States will welcome the time when the chief executive of our nation may appear on television 
before a national election and request the voters to measure the qualifications of each candidate 
and give to our government able, conscientious and honest representatives. 


Partisan politics lowers to a great extent the near-majestic position of the President of the 
United States. Our chief executive should not be expected at election time to march side by 
side in oratory with political ward heelers, whose reputations ordinarily for veracity are all 
too well-known. Nothing seems so undignified as a President on the stump. 


AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN 
OF NORTH AMERICA, 


2800 North Sheridan Road 
Chicago, Illinois 


ig t. Ike has always 
In this 


He should be always perched on a pedestal 


AFL-CIO 


Patrick E. Gorman 
International Secretary-Treasurer 








cision should bring forth proof that school 

segregation does not deny equal protection 

None has been forthcoming to date. 
CuHaries A. KINNEY 
Fairhope, Ala. 


Peace Mission 


Dear Sirs: 


I want to congratulate The Progressive on 
the superb work it is doing in the public in- 
terest. The more intelligent and better in- 
formed the people are the larger will be the 
circulation of your notable publication. 

I want your readers to know about a proj 
ect which I am conducting this summer 
which is right in line with what you are do- 
ing. Starting in June 1959 a Peace 
under my direction will visit England, 
France, East and West Germany, Finland, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and spend a month 
in Russia 

Conferences will be 
and church leaders and 
to factories, hospitals, universities, collective 
and other institutions. 

I would appreciate hearing from those who 
are interested 


Mission 


held with government 
visits will be made 


farms 


Dr. JEROME Davis 
489 Ocean Ave 


West Haven, Conn 


Caveat Emptor 
Dear Sirs: 

Until I read Congressman Blatnik’s article, 
“The Medicine Man Under the 
in the November Progressive, I didn't realize 
there was such a thing as a politician who 
could write in a straightforward, non-plati- 
tudinous style and have the energy to give 
complete factual coverage to his subject. 

I hope Congressman Blatnik and the mem 
bers of his Committee will press for legisla 
tion which will re-establish the faith we 
have had in our government's ability to im- 
mediately restrict false and misleading ad- 
vertising. The FTC's caveat emptor attitude 
simply gives a sense of false security to a 
public fed on a diet of super remedies and 
miracle drugs served up with reassuring 
language by men wearing medical clothing 
To have the power to correct this abuse and 
yet not exercise it unbelievable 
scorn for public duty. 

Thank you so much for your articles on 
medical services in the United States. I hope 
The Progressive will continue to be con 
cerned about this subject, as only unremit- 
ting public pressure seems capable of 
changing the present attitude of the medical 
profession. 


Eagle's Eye” 


shows an 


MARSHALL W. KRAUSE 
San Francisco, Calif 


Brinkmanship Balance Sheet 


Dear Sirs: 


Vice President Nixon scorns the views of 
public opinion on foreign policy. Yet since 
the public must pay the freight, have they 
not the right to an opinion—to say nothing 
of an accounting? How many billions of dol- 
lars has Secretary of State Dulles’ brinkman 
ship cost us to date? It is common knowledge 
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that he has alienated us from the entire 
world—what have we to show on our bal- 
ance sheet? 

Has anyone figured what Dulles’ adven- 
tures in Burma in 1953, and the loss of that 
country, cost us in dollars and cents? How 
expensive was the Dien Bien Phu debacle? 
Add those debits to those we incurred in un- 
derwriting his SEATO flop. The Eisenhower 
Doctrine was no nickel-and-dime affair in 
either cash or prestige, nor was the Lebanon 
invasion. And now to add to our already 
staggering obligations, how many more bil- 
lions are being invested to hold two barren 
islands, Quermoy and Matsu, which by inter- 
national law belong to the mainland of 
China? 

It seems to this writer that since it is the 
taxpayer who must foot the bill, it is time 
that some financial statement be rendered. 

DororHy Rice Sims 
New York, N. Y. 


Mayer Delightful 


Dear Sirs: 


I think that the October issue is one of 
the outstanding numbers we have received 
here in some time. Although I always read 
Milton Mayer eagerly, I believe that “The 
View From the Metropol Window” is one of 
his best articles for The Progressive. While a 
thoroughly delightful piece of reading, it is 
one of the best observations of how Amer- 
icans tend to view a foreign culture I have 
ever read. I would like to read a Mayer 
article after he had visited Latin America 
with his sharp eye and comprehensive mind. 

DaAvip FLEDDER JOHN 
El Salvador, Central America 


Mayer Superficial 


Dear Sirs: 


One glance at the deep tragedy that shows 
in Boris Pasternak’s face would suggest that 
Milton Mayer's reporting on Russia is super- 
ficial to say the least. 

Mary CoMINGs GHIRINGHELLi 
Brasstown, N. C 


Pleased in Pakistan 


Dear Sirs: 

Being without an adequate daily news- 
paper, and dependent upon Time for news 
coverage, I'm more in need of The Pro- 
gressive than I was in the States, to give me 
a little bit of “the other side.” I pass on 
The Progressive to Pakistani friends, who 
find it has given them a little different pic- 
ture of life and opinion in the United States. 

Mrs. CHARLEs L. SAMZ 
Dacca, East Pakistan 


Mrs. Bryant ‘Irresponsible’ 


Dear Sirs: 

It would seem that it is Mrs. Alice Frank- 
lin Bryant—not Washington voters—who is 
“irresponsible.” Your November issue quotes 
her at length regarding her defeat by Senator 
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Henry Jackson of Washington. She states that 
a man “went to Jackson's $100 a plate dinner 
(attended 80 per cent by Republicans, ac- 
cording to Life.)” If this is not “irrespons- 
ible"—to use a mild term—I do not know 
the meaning of the word. 

Mrs. Bryant must know that the $100 a 
plate dinner was not “Jackson's” but a fund 
raising affair for the benefit of county and 
state Democratic committees. I do not read 
Life so don't know if it made the other ir- 
responsible statement. I do know those who 
attended the $100 a plate dinner, with form- 
er President Truman as speaker, and they 
laugh uproariously at the idea of even one 
Republican being there! 

If Mrs. Bryant gave Senator Jackson “the 
roughest time of his political life” he showed 
no signs of battle, or even of knowing of Mrs. 
Bryant's existence. If The Progressive had 
taken the trouble really to know this local 
political situation it would have read another 
political writer who pointed out some of 
Mrs. Bryant's false charges against Senator 
Jackson. 

Many of us agree with some of Mrs. Bry- 
ant’s ideas but feel fairly confident that she 
would have little ability to implement them 
either in Washington, D.C., or Washington 
state. This, in my opinion, is the real reason 
for Mrs. Bryant's poor showing at the polls— 
not “irresponsible voters.” It has been dis- 
appointing to me to have The Progressive 
accept Mrs. Bryant, apparently solely on her 
own evaluation. It weakens my confidence in 
other writings of the magazine. 

HevLen A. CARNES 
Seattle, Wash 


‘Sobell Innocent' 


Dear Sirs: 


For several years I served as chaplain in 
the United States Penitentiary at Alcatraz. 
Through the years my intimate contact with 
the inmates there gave me an insight into 


the real characters of the men. “Some were 
good and some bad, as good and as bad as 
I,” as Sam Foss says in his poem. But among 
them there were some that especially im 
pressed me; among these was Morton Sobell 
who, you recall, was convicted in the Rosen 
berg trial. 

During my long ministry I have shared the 
experiences of many men in various environ 
ments, but as the chaplain at Alcatraz I 
came to know men in a new way. 

Through the years of my association with 
Morton Sobell, I became more and more 
convinced of his innocence and that he was 
unjustly accused. I feel so keenly on this 
matter that I would like you to know some 
thing about the man, whose fate was de 
termined by a public opinion resulting from 
hysteria. To speak frankly, my increasing 
knowledge of Morton Sobell led me to the 
conclusion that he was in no sense guilty of 
the charges of his accusers; indeed, I cannot 
associate the man with the crime. He is a 
man of fine culture, a man loyal and devoted 
to the best interests of home and country, a 
man of integrity and good will, a man of 
skill and scientific understanding 
genius might be used for our country’s good 
It is hard for me to believe that justice was 
done in his case 


whose 


Rev. Perer McCorMack 
San Francisco, Calif 


Converting Communism 


Dear Sirs: 

As an American I do not fear Communism 
—in fact I am so confident in the power of 
Americanism that I welcome and encourage 
co-existence and commodity and cultural ex 
change and Soviet and American people 
visitation. I am certain that the more Com- 
munism meets Americanism, the more Com 
munism will be converted by the greater 
attraction of the American way of life 

ALBFRT Price 
Philadelphia, Pa 








The American Federation of State, County, 


and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO 


— The union for public employees — 


Salutes The Progressive 


For 50 years of enlightened social comment and reporting 
And extends its warmest wishes for another half-century 
of distinguished service in the cause of peace 
and the full and free development 


of all peoples. 











Fiction and the American Scene 
by RICHARD 


oe American novelists have 
recently come in for the high-level 
scolding that has been visited on 
American fiction regularly for about 
a century and a half. The charge, 
now rather hoarse from repetition, is 
that their work is lacking in “social 
reality”; that they shy away from the 
great social and political experiences 
of the day. New writers, says one 
authoritative observer, are unwilling 
or unable to offer a “social generali- 
zation.” Their stories deal with at 
most two or three eccentrics living 
untypical lives in dimly seen, uniden 
tifiable localities; their characters are 
untroubled by conviction and evince 
no more than a well-bred nihilism. 
As a result, says another commenta- 
tor, fiction at the moment is simply 
standing still. 


There is probably some truth in all 
this. Contemporary American fiction, 
like the other arts, does tend to re- 
veal more craft than content, more 
technical assurance than imaginative 
daring. Its range is often limited, its 
tone subdued. It seems to reflect the 
same socially and politically unexcit- 
able nature that we older and more 
tired folk (with our highly romanti- 
cized memories of our own youth) 
think we detect in young people 
themselves. Where is all that juice 
and all that joy? But I suspect that 
criticism in this mode does more harm 
than good, and I wish it would stop. 
In a time when writers read their 
critics too respectfully, it can be dam- 
agingly irrelevant. Perhaps a little 
history and maybe a distinction or 
two might help; and it’s worth going 
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W. B. LEWIS 


back beyond the confines of this cen- 
tury, to the early days of the Republic, 
to make them. 

American novelists of talent have 
rarely attempted to engage the na- 
tional scene directly, and the social 
realists have been steadily dismayed 
by their failure to do so. Socially- 
minded critics were worrying over the 
absence of a clear relation between 
fiction and society a couple of decades 
after the real genre of the American 
novel had been established once and 
for all by the wildly composed, oddly 
engrossing Gothic tales of the Phila- 
delphian, Charles Brockden Brown, 
at the close of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. And for years after Cooper had 
written the last of the Leatherstocking 
Tales, after Hawthorne had written 
The Scarlet Letter and Melville Moby 
Dick, liberal journals in the East kept 
up the clamor for a “national litera- 
ture” that would get down to the 
country’s real and visible business- 
the fulfillment of a manifest social, 
economic, political, and (to be fair) 
moral destiny. From that grand and 
all-absorbing subject, our earliest 
writers of eminence seemed to have 
shied away. Cooper was exploring the 
wilderness; Hawthorne was trapped 
in the remote past; and Melville had 
moved on from the South Seas to a 
spaceless, timeless realm of enfuriated 
metaphysics. 


We now know, of course, that those 
great novels were drenched in impli- 
cations about social experience in 
America. But the implications came 
from far away; they were rendered 
indirectly, perversely, allegorically— 


and exactly because of the social in 
sight that seemed worth uttering. 
Most American novelists then and 
later felt that the public and social 
scene was too unstable and haphazard, 
too shadowless and shapeless tor mas 
sive narrative treatment in the British 
fashion. They felt that the reality 
worth knowing and the experience 
worth seeking must be found else- 
where; and it was to express that 
feeling that they turned away from 
the immediate landscape. But they 
turned towards a darker moral and 
metaphysical landscape—the _land- 
scape of the Puritan mind, as we may 
say, gone fascinatingly to seed and 
looked at with unbelief, anger, o1 
sardonic amusement. It yielded a 
powerful but distinctly un-British 
brand of fiction. 

The American brand has been al- 
most the opposite of the fiction of 
social realism, with its solidly sketched 
“typical” characters and its immer- 
sion in the swarming details of ob- 
servable contemporary life. Howells 
made the last sustained effort to im- 
port the latter from France and Eng 
land, but nobody paid much attention 
to him, or at least to that part of him. 
And the American novel continued 
in the manner begun by Brockden 
Brown—fabulous, not realistic; in- 
ward; visionary; tormented by para- 
dox and beset by monsters. In this 
respect, and for all his technical inno 
vations, William Faulkner is the most 
profoundly  traditional—the most 
Hawthornian and Brownian—vwriter 
of his generation. That point is per- 
suasively made in a recent book by 
Richard Chase aptly called The 
American Novel and Its Tradition. 


——_ 

If, as Robert Hutchins once con- 
tended, the aim of education is to 
unfit men for society, the characteris- 
tic hero of American fiction is very 
well-educated indeed. He is unfitted 
by a peculiar wisdom—rooted in a 
sense of guilt, alienation, and hurt 
but lit up by a romantic resentment 
—from participating at length in the 
social adventures of his time. He has 
other business to attend to, some se- 
cret and personal mission of discovery 
or atonement. The novels he has 
inhabited have perforce drawn recog- 
nizable pictures of manners and 
morals in America, of the world he 
himself does not quite belong to. But 
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the perspective is oblique, and the 
social generalization which emerges is 
a repeated injunction to get away 
from the social centers, to keep mov- 
ing on his mysterious private quest. 
The model in this vein is still Huckle- 
berry Finn. For his own part, Mark 
Twain hankered a little after conven- 
tionality and good citizenship. But in 
Huckleberry Finn, with its alterna- 
tion between the towns along the 
Mississippi and the revitalizing free- 
dom to the great river, he drama- 
tized unforgettably the more typical 
and incurable American ambivalence 
towards the very value of the social 
life. 

At the same time, in the relation- 
ship between Huck and Jim, Twain 
dramatized something perhaps more 
fundamental, and which we encoun- 
ter in other novels that came before 
Twain and after him. That is: the 
replacement of one kind of social life 
—the more familiar kind, with its 
fraudulence and disorder—by an- 
other maybe more enduring kind, by 
the tiny community of two beings 
who find and exercise their humanity 
in far-away friendship. This is likely 
to be the best end that American fic- 
tional “seekers” can hope to arrive at. 
Not many of them get that far, but 
Twentieth Century fiction has gone 
on describing the quest and its moti- 
vation. One thinks of Fitzgerald's 
overtly corrupted but inwardly in- 
corruptible Jay Gatsby, and his 
unlucky involvement with Daisy Bu- 
chanan. One thinks of Jake Barnes 
in Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises, 
overcoming for a while his dreadful 
spiritual and psychic hurt by the deep 
communion of a fishing trip with Bill 
Gorton. Or one thinks of Nick Adams 
in the final sentences of Hemingway's 
short story, “Now I Lay Me,” listening 
in unbelieving silence to the Italian 
soldier who argued that marriage 
would quickly heal Nick’s inner and 
outer wounds—“He was very certain 
about marriage and knew it would fix 
up everything.” 


= 
—— 

These recurring images have not 
meant an unequivocal vote of no 
confidence in the American social 
scene. They have meant that, how- 
ever impressive and intriguing that 
scene may be on its political and eco- 
nomic levels, it remains morally and 
psychologically unsatisfying to the 
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aspiring individual, and so it remains 
poetically unrewarding. Some small 
fund of genuine experience must be 
squeezed out of more remote corners, 
where only two or three are gathered 
together: either in anguished defiance 
of, or in simple indifference to the 
normal activities of our muddled so- 
ciety. Writers like John P. Marquand 
and James Gould Cozzens manage to 
bend an undisturbed eye on American 
society. But for the most part, Ameri- 
can novelists compose more effectively 
when (like Martin Buber) they stress 
the private engagement between indi- 
vidual and individual rather than 
when they suggest (like John Dewey) 
a social context for experience and 
judgment. 


They have not always made that 
discovery in time, and not always 
stuck to their natural instinct. They 
are constantly harried by the social 
realists, and the results are often un- 
fortunate. Here I am not thinking 
only of the proletarian fiction of 30 
years ago, which without any serious 
exception was artistically bleak. I am 
thinking also of Sherwood Anderson 
and John Steinbeck and of others who 
sometimes deformed a genuine talent 
by twisting it in the direction of (very 
honorable) social and political causes. 
The case of John Steinbeck is particu- 
larly revealing. No American man of 
letters has a more dependable sense 
of political style, and none is more 
compassionately devoted to an en- 
lightened ideal of social justice. But 
when he writes fiction or drama out 
of that sense and in support of that 
ideal, his work loses at once the en- 
during quality of his earlier tales 
that is, his fables of small, hidden, 
and eccentric lives. Only occasional 
moments in The Grapes of Wrath 
and no moments at all in the regret- 
table East of Eden show the lyrical 
energy of the grotesqueries narrated 
in The Long Valley, or the height- 
ened reality of his sub-social novellas, 
The Red Pony and Of Mice and Men. 
For here Steinbeck is drawing on his 
poetic and not his political impulse. 
And he gains added power by hooking 
on, as it were, to the living and nour- 
ishing American fictional tradition, 
with its feeling for the romantic and 
monstrous, its description of the quest 
for humanity through friendship, 
even though it be that between a boy 
and a pony, or a half-wit and a 
vagrant. 


But Steinbeck’s ambition in his 
longer novels was only slightly mis 
directed, and this too must be em 
phasized. Both the characteristic 
dilemma of the American writer and 
his necessary obligation were formu 
lated by Hawthorne when he said 
about his stories that they were “not 
the talk of a secluded man with his 
own mind and heart . but his 
attempts, and very imperfectly suc 
cessful ones, to open an intercourse 
with the world.” Writers in the pres 
ent day cannot help, initially, but 
portray secluded men, communing 
with themselves far away from the 
centers of social experience. That is 
the way things seem at the start, and 
where a reality is first touched upon 
under the present conditions of life. 
But we may properly ask of those 
writers that they go on to make the 
effort—it will »robably be thwarted, 
but the thwarting is their subject and 
their bruised wisdom—to open an in 
tercourse with the rest of the world 
The point, however, is this: that when 
they do so, they remain faithful to 
their original vision. For only at his 
peril does the American novelist 
abandon the inward and fabulous for 
the socially realistic. 


The most impressive of the younger 


contemporary writers are not repu 
diating either their sense of alienation 
and eccentricity, nor their vision of 
a fragmented and in some great de 
gree dehumanized world. They are 
conjoining the two, in a “story” we 
find recurring in a variety of novels 
and which comprises a sort of con 
temporary myth. It is the story of 
the estranged individual squirming 
towards identity, as he makes his way 
across a chaotic and would-be oppres 
sive scene. Such is the nature of 
Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye, 
Ellison’s Invisible Man, and Bellow’s 
The Adventures of Augie March, all 
three works of genuine distinction. 
Such is also the nature of so much as 
is worth salvaging from the addled 
output of Jack Kerouac. Those wri 
ters and others still younger are giving 
us, not novels of manners, but picar 
esque allegories of the human search 
—portraits of the wanderer passing 
through a series of adventures which 
are unrelated except in the continu 
ing and evolving spirit of the wan 
derer. They are giving us perhaps, 





not novels at all, but a fable for our 
times. If so, the social generalization 
is co-extensive with the fable, and it 
says: this is the kind of experience it 
is possible to have and to record, if 
we really are interested in reality. 


Manifesto for Now 


Tue Territory AHEap, by Wright 
Morris. Harcourt Brace. 231 pp. 
$4.50. 


Reviewed by 


Saul Bellow 


— MORRIS’ essay is deceptively 
relaxed in its manner. It seems 
to have been talked off by this dis- 
tinguished novelist, his boots on the 
desk, his thumbs in his galluses, but 
it is in fact wisely, subtly, formidably 
reasoned and it amounts in the end 
to a statement of attitude, a facing up 
to difficulties, a manifesto. 

“From Hawthorne to Faulkner,” 
Morris writes, “the mythic past has 
generated what is memorable in our 
literature—but what is not so memo- 
rable, what is often crippling we have 
conspired to overlook. This is the 
tendency, long prevailing, to start 
well and then peter out.” Why do we 
expect failure? asks Morris. Why do 
we welcome it, and why do we cele- 
brate it? Because, he answers, the fail- 
ures are testimony to the greatness of 
the tasks: “What does his [the writ- 
er’s] failure prove but how sublime 
and grand the country is? . . . It is 
the purpose of this book to inquire if 
the climate of failure is not linked in 
a logical fashion with the prevailing 
tendency to take to the woods.” 

Since Thoreau took literally to the 
woods (for a while, anyway, but we 
think of him always there beside 
Walden Pond); and Whitman to 
the Open Road (I cannot entirely 
agree with Morris that Whitman was 
one of those who fled); and Fenni- 
more Cooper to his woods; and Mark 
Twain to the Mississippi on a raft; 
and Ernest Hemingway to the Two- 
Hearted River and then to foreign 
parts, Morris wants to know what we 
are up to in the United States and 
why an industrial nation of the un- 
avoidable present, dedicated to prog- 
ress, should be so reluctant to leave its 
childhood. He might have cited the 
late Henry Ford, master of an auto- 
mobile empire and creator of the nos- 
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talgic Dearborn Village, as well as 
Huck Finn. 


“But I reckon I got to light out for 
the territory ahead of the rest, be- 
cause Aunt Sally she’s going to adopt 
me and civilize me, and I can’t stand 
it. I been there before,” says Huck 
as the novel ends. Millions of Ameri- 
cans have, like him, lit out for terri- 
tories less well-defined, largely meta- 
phorical. “Publicly,” writes Morris, 
“we create and promote the very 
civilization we privately reject.” Thus 
divided between nostalgia in feeling 
and purposiveness in action we beget 
a confusion which he has the kind- 
ness to call nothing worse than 
“schizoid.” 


I think it best to allow Morris to 
develop his own argument: 

“Somewhere between Walden Pond 
and Boston—at some point of ten- 
sion, where these dreams cross—the 
schizoid soul of the American is 
polarized. On the one hand we are 
the builders of bridges and cities, we 
are makers of things and believers in 
the future. On the other hand we 
have a powerful, private urge to take 
to the woods, as we often do... To 
the woods, if we can find them; if 
we can’t, then, to the dogs.” Disaster, 
in other words, failure, self-destruc- 
tion, deep drunkenness, the suffering 
Generations, Lost or Beat, flight or 
death. And why? Because, Morris 
tells us, “Deep in our hearts we know 
that the best has been lived, that we 
have had it, which is why we don’t 
ask, why we will settle for a pond, 
a raft, and Huck Finn .. .” 

In this chain of feeling are linked 
T. S. Eliot as well as Thoreau and 
Hawthorne and Melville and Eugene 
O'Neill of Ah, Wilderness! and Thom- 
as Wolfe of Look Homeward, Angel 
and Faulkner and even Norman 
Rockwell and James Whitcomb 
Riley and Henry Ford. All are look- 
ing back, like Lot's wife, back to the 
primeval forest, to the free plains, 
to the village and the farm, to the 
old barber shop and McGuffey’s 
Reader, to the Sweet Thames unpol- 
luted once, to childhood. Not that 
nostalgia is exclusively American. It 
is Romantic, of course—it should be 
enough to name Wordsworth and 
Proust in evidence. But there are 
many other elements involved. Some 
of them become, for me, most clear 
in Tolstoy. 1 am not speaking here 
of his Childhood, Boyhood, Youth, 


his masterpiece of nostalgia, but of 
the Death of Ivan Ilyiych in which 
the dying Ivan tries to discern what 
there was of reality in his life and 
finds it only in his childhood. Then 
he could see, feel, taste. Now either 
the organic coil has loosened with 
the years, or the distraction and arti- 
ficiality of society have made life 
strange and false, or the extreme 
isolation of the person has spoiled 
that first vivid gift. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is for little children, or for 
those like them, and our Thoreaus 
and Huck Finns have in different 
ways recoiled from the effort, the 
desperation, the blind falsehoods of 
maturity and have gone to find the 
essential facts by the pond, on the 
Heavenly river or in the Territory 
ahead. 


But where, asks Morris, have these 
quests left us? His answer is that for 
all the interest and flourish of these 
attempts, despite the works of genius 
that have been left us by the great 
artists of nostalgia, the flight into 
the Territory can only mean failure 
and bankruptcy. The test is in the 
immediate present. The avoidance of 
our present circumstances, of the 
faces and minds about us, has gone 
about as far as it can and much 
farther than it ever should have 
gone. “Those deformed souls in 
Dante’s hell, the Diviners, each so 
strangely twisted between the chin 
and the chest that they had to come 
backwards, since seeing forward was 
denied them, symbolize the schizoid 
state of the American mind. In this 
confusion of dreams it is the orgiastic 
future that engages our daytime tal- 
ents and energy, but the dark fields 
of the past is where we take refuge 
at night. The genius and progressive 
drive of a culture that is both the 
reproach and the marvel of the 
world is crossed with a prevailing ten- 
dency to withdraw from the world 
and retire into the past.” 

Perhaps we should add to “the 
past,” “the self,” since to be so nos- 
talgic is to be absolutely internal; and 
now that we stand on the threshhold 
of outer space our self-absorption 
reaches the most grotesque stage of its 
development. We look inward, we 
look backward. Against this Morris 
urges that we look into the living 
moment, “the magnificent here and 
now of life in the flesh,” as D. H. 
Lawrence described it. 
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Reviewed by 


William B. Hesseltine 


" Baycenemy in the years around the 
turn of the century, was a city 
in torment. The torment had its ori- 
gin in the rapid growth in the years 
after the Civil War, in the influx of 
new population, the rise of new in- 
dustries, the maladjustments inher- 
ent in the transformation from a 
rural to an urban society. In 1893 the 
Columbia Exposition—a gaudy, gar- 
ish, boastful affair housed in con- 
fused architecture—presented a fa- 
cade of chaos to a disturbed world. 
Part of the torment was the effort of 
an overgrown city, mingling crowded 
tenements with broad fields, lavish 
mansions on a fetid lake shore, 
squalid factories with mud-bogged 
streets, to grow up. There the Potter 
Palmers lived in palaces while sweat- 
ed sewing women worked on piece 
work in disease-breeding bedrooms. 
Part of the torment was the product 
of the government of the city—a 
board of aldermen who sold fran- 
chises to street railroads, sold protec- 
tion to brothels, peddled the votes of 
laboring men to such princes of busi- 
ness as Marshall Field, Charles Tyson 
Yerkes, Swift, Armour, and the men 
of the First National Bank. Part of 
the torment came from the clash of 
revolting labor and greedy monopoly, 
with the courts and the criminal law 
brazenly on the side of big business. 
With it all there was the memory of 
the Haymarket Riots and the an- 
archists, the current experiences of 
George Pullman, the Socialists, and 
Eugene V. Debs. 

But there was also, confounding 
the turmoil even while trying to as 
suage the torment, Jane Addams and 
the women of Hull House, John 
Dewey trying to reorient American 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago, Thorstein Veblen, also at the 
University, sardonically assessing the 
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struggle for status, the Municipal 
League laboring to overthrow the 
“gray wolves” of the common council 
and to promote public ownership of 
the transit system, Louis Sullivan and 
Frank Lloyd Wright trying to bring 
unity and integrity to architecture, 
Clarence Darrow laboring for jus- 
tice in the mazes of the criminal law, 
Theodore Dreiser seeking to inter- 
pret the impact of chaos on human 
personality. Here were the forces of 
righteousness embattled against ori- 
ginal sin. Here were the embodied 
relics of the Lincoln ideal confront- 
ing the evils of an industrial society 
which Abraham Lincoln had helped 
to make but of which he never 
dreamed. 

Ray Ginger, once a reporter on the 
Chicago Tribune, traces in Altgeld's 
America the agonies of a changing 
Chicago between the Columbian Ex- 
position and the defeat of municipal 
ownership in 1905. His sympathies 
are with the reformers, idealists, and 
humanitarians, but his adulation is 
tempered with honesty. John Peter 
Altgeld, the governor who pardoned 
the surviving Haymarket anarchists, 
was a ruthlessly ambitious politician. 
Clarence Darrow eager for 
money and success as the worst of the 
corrupt plutocrats whom he harried. 
George Pullman was an idealist who 
wanted to regulate the moral life as 
well as the living conditions of his 
employees. There was some good in 
the worst men, some bad in the 
best—and as a result there was no 
solution, in these dozen years, for the 
torment in Chicago. In the end—in 
an unrelated homily mislabeled 
“Epilogue”—the author utters a cry 
of despair. There were virtues, he 
thinks, in the Chicago at the turn of 
the century—virtues that America 
lacks today. “In the United States to- 
day,” he asks, “where is the governor 
to rank with Altgeld, the social critic 
to rank with Veblen, the lawyer to 
rank with Darrow, the educator-phil- 
osopher to rank with Dewey?” 


Was as 


The question, of course, is loaded. 
Only history will tell whether there 
are today critics and reformers and 
governors to rank with this shabby 
galaxy. But implicit in this story is an 
answer to what happened to the so- 


called “Lincoln ideal’ when con- 
fronted with changing realities: It 
compromised principles for “prac- 
tical” advantages, and the light went 


out in Chicago. It is the story which 
is spelled out on the national scene 
in the autobiographical “history” of 
Amos Pinchot’s dealing with the Bull 
Moose Party, Here, too, is the tale 
of principles being sacrificed to ex- 
pediency, the tale of the well-mean- 
ing reformer, the man of humani- 
tarian ideals, gulled by the profes- 
sional “operator.” 

Chicago was America. All over the 
nation, in the first years of the Twen- 
tieth Century, there was torment. 
Graft and corruption characterized 
city and state governments, big 
business exploited labor and the 
consumers, while social workers 
and humanitarians chipped little 
splinters from the monolith of 
governmental and _ industrial evil. 
“Good Government Leagues’’—the 
Goo-Goos—battled fruitlessly, like 
the Municipal League of Chicago, at 
electing honest men to office only to 
find that the good men [rittered away 
their time on details, hesitated to take 
action, and failed to grapple with the 
basic problems. 


The basic problem, Amos Pinchot 
of New York came to think, was 
monopoly. The trusts raised prices, 
starved labor, corrupted government 
And the worst offenders, in his way 
of thinking, were U.S. Steel and In- 
ternational Harvester. These two 
trusts, with the Morgan interests be 
hind them and with control over 
newspapers and public information, 
represented the power of special 
privilege to destroy democracy and 
crush the individual. 

Amos Pinchot came from a wealthy 
New York family, received the bene 
fits of European travel and a Yale 
diploma, and entered, in a minor 
way, into the good works which be- 
fitted his station. He joined the Re- 
publican Club, the Boone and 
Crocket Club of big game hunters, 
the Racquet and Tennis, the Yale 
and the University Clubs. He was a 
trustee of charitable organizations 
“petty movements, which . merely 
tickle the conscience of those who . 
picture themselves . . . on the side of 
civic righteousness.” He might, in- 
deed, have so continued had not his 
brother got into big trouble. 

His brother was Gifford Pinchot, 
chief forester of the United States 
who charged that Secretary of the In- 
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terior R. A. Ballinger fraudulently 
turned over Alaskan coal lands to 
Morgan-Guggenheim interests. In the 
ensuing hassle, Amos became his 
brother’s counsel, wrote articles in his 
defense, and was startled to witness 
the interrelation of politics and eco- 
nomic forces. In the Congressional in- 
vestigation in the winter of 1909-10, 
he said, “I saw the inside of the 
American cup.” Thereafter he desert- 
ed petty reforms to throw himself 
wholeheartedly into reforming the 
national government. 

But for all his belief that he had 
seen inside the cup, Amos Pinchot 
remained incredibly naive. Years lat- 
er, after he had opposed two world 
wars, had partaken of the fiasco of 
the “Committee of 48” in 1920, had 
denounced: the New Deal as a fraud, 
he set about to write his “history” 
of the Bull Moose Party of 1912. It 
was less history than autobiography, 
but in it Amos Pinchot revealed the 
basic ineptness of his type of reform- 
er when confronted with practical 
politics and forced to mingle with 
operating politicians. Before he was 
through he had seen a little deeper 
into the cup. 

What Pinchot thought he saw was 
the Morgan interests, or specifically 
U.S. Steel, manipulating the liberal 
sentiments of the country. In his ver- 
sion, Judge E. H. Gary of U.S. Steel 
was angry because President Taft was 
prosecuting the steel trust under the 
Sherman Act. Gary proposed to re- 
place Taft with former President 
Theodore Roosevelt who believed 
that steel was a “good” trust. If he 
failed to get the Republican nomina- 
tion, he would support a third party 
which, even though it would elect 
Wilson and the hated Democrats, 
would at least punish Taft. In the 
meantime, a group of liberals, Amos 
and Gifford Pinchot prominent 
among them, elected an organization 
and sought for a candidate to present 
to the Republicans. E. W. Scripps of 
the newspaper chain “had sent Gil- 
son Gardner scouting through the 
country seeking Presidential timber,” 
and Gardner recommended Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette. The “liberals’’ 
launched a LaFollette movement, but 
in the meantime kept trying to in- 
duce Roosevelt to endorse the “liber- 
al” program. 

With this naive beginning, reveal- 
ing that even when he wrote in 1933 


January, 1959 


he had learned nothing of the insur- 
gent movement during Taft's Admin- 
istration and had no knowledge of 
progressivism in Wisconsin or re- 
form movements in St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, or even Chicago, Amos Pinchot 
launched into the “history” of his 
connections with the Progressive Par- 
ty. He was captivated by LaFollette, 
and regarded him as a “true’’ progres- 


sive. But Roosevelt, he believed, 
could become a “liberal” and he had 
a better chance of getting the Repub 
lican nomination. The Liberals or 
ganized for Roosevelt, and the master 
organizer was George Perkins of U.S. 
Steel. Helping with both the organi 
zation and the finances was Frank 
Munsey of International Harvester 
For the most part, Pinchot’'s history 
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is an account of his own fight to oust 
Perkins from the chairmanship of 
the Bull Moose Party and to direct 
the party to the single goal of attack- 
ing the trusts. To his disgust, Perkins 
suppressed the anti-trust plank, and 
after the 1912 election Pinchot suc- 
ceeded in getting the plank restored 
to the defunct platform. In i914 he 
launched an intra-party fight against 
Perkins, but Roosevelt defended his 
chairman, and it was Pinchot who 
left the party. He left a few hours be- 
fore Roosevelt. In 1916, the leader of 
the Bull Moose declined the nomina- 
tion and went back to the Republi- 
cans. T. R. had betrayed the liberals 
to the monopolists. 

Perhaps the real question which 
emerges from these two accounts is 
not where are the Altgelds of yester- 
year, but where are the Pinchots? In 
this cormented world, are they still 
standing, naive, well-meaning, and 
gullible, waiting -waiting as usual 
for their betrayers? 


Genus Politician 


Aut in One Liretime, by James F. 
Byrnes. Harper. 432 pp. $5. 
Tue Art or Potrrics, by Rexford 
G. Tugwell. Doubleday. 295 pp. $5. 
Reviewed by 


Ralph K. Huitt 


_ BooKS make a curious com- 


bination. One is the story of his 
life by a successful practical politi- 
cian. The other is a book about poli- 
ticians by a professor who has worked 
for them. Yet they are as unalike as 
two books on roughly the same sub- 
ject are likely to be. 

James F. Byrnes went to Congress 
in the era of Woodrow Wilson. He 
was the principal Senate strategist 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt's “Dr. New 
Deal” and his successor, “General 
Win-the-War.” He sat for 16 months 
on the Supreme Court, then was 
made “assistant President” by Roose- 
velt. He served as Harry Truman’s 
Secretary of State in the crucial early 
postwar years, and as governor of 
South Carolina while the South's 
resistance to integration focused and 
hardened. 

A book about such a life cannot 
fail to be interesting. The man has 
held almost every public office worth 
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holding except the Presidency—and 
he came close to that-in 1944. 

The Vice Presidential nomination 
that year was unusually attractive. 
Henry A. Wallace, William O. Doug- 
las, and Byrnes were possibilities. 
Roosevelt seems to have encouraged 
all of them at one time or another; 
certainly Byrnes went to Chicago be- 
lieving that he had the President's 
support. He had arranged for Harry 
Truman to nominate him. But there 
was massive opposition to Byrnes: 
from Ed Flynn, the Bronx boss, fear- 
ful for the Negro vote; and from la- 
bor leaders, who wanted Wallace but 
would settle for Truman. Apparent- 
ly breaking promises not to express a 
preference, Roosevelt endorsed Tru- 
man, in effect choosing his 
SuCCeSSOT. 

This bizarre episode is worth re- 
counting here for the light it sheds 
on Byrnes’ book, and others like it. 
Surely the most fascinating aspect of 
it is the President's devious behavior. 
How can it be explained? Byrnes 
doesn't try. And what did Byrnes 
feel when the door to the White 
House closed, almost catching his 
fingers? Again he does not say, ex- 
cept that he harbored no resentment 
against Truman 

The whole book is like this. It is 
about events; people move through it, 
acting and talking, but they are flat, 
one-dimensional. Introspection does 
not intrude, and there is not even 
the raw material for inferences about 
the kind of human being Jimmy 
Byrnes really is. 

That is too bad, but the fault is 
shared with most books politicians 
write. Byrnes’ book has its virtues, 
too. It is perfectly organized, and 
written in the clear, sterile prose of 
the ghost. I do not know that it is 
actually ghost-written, but if it is 
not it is a successful imitation. 


own 


Rexford G. Tugwell, on the other 
hand, is interested in events only for 
what they reveal about his principal 
actors. His book is largely innocent 
of organization; the chapters are in- 
ternally consistent, but their order 
seems to have been drawn by lot. For 
this I am heartily prepared to for- 
give him, because Tugwell has 
worked intimately with three great 
politicians; he has observed them 


closely and without sentiment; and 
he has told us a good deal about 
what makes such politicians tick. If 
there is any more important subject 
in this age of skittering around the 
brink, I do not know what it is. 

Tugwell's three politicians are 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Fiorello La- 
Guardia, and Luis Munoz Marin. 
Tugwell worked closely with all of 
them. He was Under-Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and _ brain-truster with 
Roosevelt, head of the New York 
City Planning Commission with La- 
Guardia, and governor of Puerto 
Rico while Munoz threaded his in- 
scrutable politician’s course to power. 

Readers who wonder how the Puer- 
to Rican got into such company will 
know after they have read the book. 
Munoz’s problem was enormously 
difficult: to walk sure-footed in the 
passionate politics of his country be 
tween the independentistas, who 
would cost Puerto Rico the yanqui 
largesse, and the statehood party, 
which would doom the island to pay 
American taxes. Moreover, he had to 
manipulate the indifferent giant on 
the continent without fatally identi- 
fying himself with it. Munoz’s solu- 
tion was a stroke of political genius. 
In 1952 Puerto Rico became a “Com- 
monwealth,” receiving federal aids 
to the states and benefits from the 
social security system, without paying 
federal income taxes. Needless to say, 
Munoz was elected governor of the 
new Commonwealth. 

There is little comfort in Tugwell’s 
book for two kinds of readers. One 
is the person who wants to make the 
study of politics a science. A profes- 
sional political scientist himself, Tug- 
well nevertheless sees his men as 
artists, improvisers, unable to profit 
from the experience of others because 
no prior problems are quite like 
their own, never sure precisely where 
they are going and probably not 
aware of how they got there when 
they arrive. Tugwell does not pretend 
that he knows himself. He confesses 
he was often wrong in his original in- 
terpretations, and he is tentative in 
his generalizations now. 

The other reader who will be 
shaken up is the one who likes to 
idealize his political heroes. These 
three are virile, attractive men, ex- 
troverts with huge enjoyment of 
life’s pleasures. But they lived for the 
fulfillment of personal ambitions. 
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They worked and plotted tirelessly, 
keeping their own counsel, using 
and discarding friends, compromising 
principle unhesitatingly (and often 
without really needing to, Tugwell 
believes) in order to win. In the 
process they made great and lasting 
changes in the environment around 
them. 

The three men are similar enough 
to suggest that there is a genus poli- 
tician which, at least in its higher 
species, merits close and continuous 
study. It is certain that the fate of all 
of us is bound up with theirs. 


Roughing It in Asia 


West oF THE INpus, by William O. 
Douglas. Doubleday. 513 pp. $5. 
Reviewed by 


Don Peretz 


ee Court Justice William O. 
Douglas is still in love with Asia, 
with travel, with adventure, and with 
youth—so we gather from the account 
of his latest travels through the Orient 
in West of the Indus. The book is a 
diary of a 7,000-mile jaunt he made 
by automobile in the summer of 1957 
with his new wife, Mercedes, arid 
Mrs. Mary Watkins. Between June 
and September, 1957, the three 
travelers drove from Karachi, Pak- 
istan, northward up the Indus river, 
then followed the Soviet frontier 
through Afghanistan and Iran into 
Iraq; northward again through Tur- 
key to Istanbul, where they finally 
broke camp. 

Rather than an analysis of the lat- 
est international political machina- 
tions, the trend of power politics, or 
an interpretatiton of the most recent 
shifts of government, Justice Douglas 
has written his day by day impres- 
sions of all that he saw, heard, tasted, 
smelled, or felt. This is an unsophis- 
ticated account of daily life for three 
travelers who are roughing it through 
central Asia. Only occasionally are 
there observations about contempor- 
ary politics—most of them recount- 
ing conversations with various in- 
dividuals who raised the subject. 

Most of the book is about the 
“Alis” whom Douglas met along the 
trail. Ali, the Persian peasant to 
whom the book is dedicated, “offered 
me his jug of cold water on a blister- 
ing hot day.” Ali represents to the 
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author the average man whom he set 
out to meet—and did meet in the 
threshing floors, market places and 
bazaars, and remote hamlets along 
the way. 

Perhaps Douglas, singing the 
praises of the “little man” every- 
where he went, is naive—but he is 
also loved, as he seems to love those 
peasants with whom he breaks bread 
and shares water. The three Ameri- 
cans tried to live off the land, as it 
were. They did not stay in plush 
hotels or look for the most sanitary 
restaurants—indeed, there were none 
along most of the route they followed. 
Wherever possible they lived with 
Ali or his likes. Of course, being a 
V.LP., the Supreme Court Justice 
could not evade the official welcomes 
put on by big-wigs along the route. 
But whether they were local justices 
or cabinet ministers, he charmed 
them with his homespun humor and 
lively interest in their activities. 

Justice Douglas is worried about 
the way in which most Americans 
travel through Asia. As he was leav- 
ing Istanbul, he met a group of 
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newly arrived fellow countrymen. 
“They were well-dressed—indeed 
overdressed for the Middle East . 
They were intrigued with Asia but 
full of misgivings.” Their attitudes 
toward communism and _ socialism 
were antediluvian. They “were so far 
behind world trends as to be tragic 
figures. Moreover, they feared dysen- 
tery. They were fascinated by the 
colors and mysticism of Asia but 
nervous about its stench and dirt. 
They wanted to enjoy in Asia the 
American standard of living. That 
meant that they would see Asia from 
luxurious hotels, not from the high- 
ways and byways. They would go to 
teas in embassies and see something 
of the social whirl of the capitals. 
But they would never get close 
enough to the villages to feel the 
heartbeat of the people. They would 
meet their own kind in Asia and not 
come to know the men and women 
who are making their revolutions 
come true.” 


In the author's view these men and 
women he met in the hotel lobby 
“were symbolic of the growing gulf 
between America and the East, the 
gulf that threatents to leave us in 
lonely isolation.” But such will not 
be the case if Douglas can help it. He 
and his two companions probably 
make up for dozens, no hundreds, of 
Americans who follow the embassy 
tea parties. The three travelers had 
dozens of their own little tea parties 
which really counted in making 
friends in lands where Americans are 
almost as remote as men from Mars. 

The pages of personal vignettes 
are interspersed with all kinds of 
accessory tidbits—art criticism, ar- 
chaeology, history, anthropology, ag- 
ricultural information, and what not. 
It is spiced with native folklore and 
humor, and the author's own pranks. 

The three were rather fearless— 
often treading where the old axiom 
about “discretion being the better 
part of valor” would seem to have 
warned them off. Such was the case 
when they followed the path of Peter 
Winant and his fiancee up to the 
spot of their sinister disappearance 
in northern Afghanistan. The chances 
they seemed to take in sharing local 
food and drink would have thrown 
the U.S. Public Health Service into 
fits. Douglas’ luck held out all along 
the way—probably by now, after so 
many trips through the back roads 


of Asia, he has become immune to the 
intestinal “bugs” which would knock 
out any normal American. But his 
wife, no doubt because she was new 
to such experiences, was hit on more 
than one occasion. 

Bill Douglas (after reading these 
adventures, you can't call him any- 
thing but Bill) was probably taken 
in by much that he saw and heard. 
He is indeed uncritical and uncyni- 
cal. One can’t call him the “quiet 
American” because he is much too 
boisterous. Even if his political, eco- 
nomic, and social reporting leaves 
much to be desired, his ability to 
make contact with simple people, as 
well as the big shots, and his fervent 
desire to make such contact, com- 
pensates for his shortcomings on the 
side of naivete. 


Perspective Is All 


Some THincs WorTH KNOowING, by 
Stuart Chase. Harper's. 278 pp. 
$3.95. 

Reviewed by 


C. A. Siepmann 
oo like a wise man, said Aris- 


totle, “but communicate in the 
language of the people.” For many 


- years Stuart Chase has been trying to 


do just that. In book after book he 
has chosen important subjects and, 
without oversimplifying, has tried to 
make them clear and interesting to 
the lay reader. His latest book is his 
most ambitious, for in it he tackles 
not just one subject but the funded 
knowledge of mankind. Why has he 
undertaken such a Herculean task? 
Because he is alarmed at the rate at 
which most of us today are losing 
touch with reality. 

Two things, as he sees it, account 
for this. First is the fact that so many 
of us still let emotion, not reason, 
govern our outlook and _ behavior. 
“People on the right and on the left 
are rapidly becoming isolated from 
reality in a fog of slogans.” But even 
more alarming is the paradox that, 
like the old woman who lived in a 
shoe, we have so much knowledge 
nowadays that we don’t know what 
to do. “The main problem is to make 
sense out of the vast deal that we 
know.” 

Making sense, or finding perspec- 
tive on ourselves and the universe, is 
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the urgent responsibility of what he 
calls the “generalist,” and his book 
is an invitation to you and me to 
become a generalist—to offset the 
menace of the specialist. For Chase 
is scared by “the extent to which spe- 
cialists have distorted the environ- 
ment of the world today and pulled 
human behavior out of scale. Gen- 
eralists are needed in great numbers 
to offset what the specialists are doing 
to us.” 

Chase agrees with A. N. Whitehead 
that wisdom is “the way in which 
knowledge is held.” (Not all knowl- 
edge makes for wisdom.) The book 
opens, therefore, with an attack on 
quiz programs for glorifying useless 
knowledge. It ends with a quiz of 
Chase’s own invention, intended as 
a sample measure of cur hold on 
useful knowledge. The 21 chapters 
in between (ranging in length from 
six to 16 pages) prepare us for this 
test. Read the book, and you can 
pass the test. Among the subjects 
surveyed are the origin and nature of 
the universe, the history of man, the 
story of language, science, economics, 
psychology, and political behavior. 


Chase's goal is clear and admirable. 
It is nothing less than a synoptic grasp 
of the significance of man’s accumu- 
lated knowledge and _ experience. 
“Why,” he says, is a vastly more im- 
portant word than “what.” Knowl- 
edge is useless other than as it throws 
light on principles. Perspective is all. 

Whether Chase successfully imparts 
this insight is perhaps another ques- 
tion. A good deal depends on the 
reader. The approach to knowledge 
and the areas of knowledge which his 
book invites us to explore are already 
the property of any really educated 
men. For some of those who are not 
thus educated his book may be a 
snare and a delusion. Failing to recog- 
nize that he is merely demonstrating 
how and where he himself looked for 
wisdom, many will take the knowl- 
edge he imparts as itself a key to wis- 
dom, and the final quiz will encour- 
age them to do so. This is the Read- 
er’s Digest fallacy, and it is dangerous. 


Chase admits that his “selection of 
areas of useful knowledge is a highly 
personal one.” There is no harm in 
that, as long as you recognize that he 
is merely demonstrating an approach. 
But the dangers of such shorthand 
treatment of huge subjects is illu- 
strated by the few pages devoted to 
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the subject of religion which are 
so superficial as to be positively 
ludicrous. 

What puzzles me most about the 
book is its silence on two subjects 
which, conceivably, account for the 
fact that so few are “generalists” to- 
day or likely to become such tomor- 
row. The first is education and the 
way we handle it. Would not true 
education lay the groundwork tor the 
approach to wisdom (and the desire 
for it) that Chase bespeaks so clearly 
and so well? The second is the coun- 
tervailing force of mass communica- 
tion which, in its studied contempt 
for wisdom, constitutes a roadblock 
to maturity that, until we remove it, 
leaves good men like Stuart Chase out 
on a limb. Taking us for what we 
are, it keeps us where we are, denying 
us that which we have in us to be- 
come. Here is an aspect of our time, 
a “force’’ more insidious and danger- 
ous, surely, even than the specialist 
whose myopia Chase sees as the great 
danger of our age. 


Military Memoirs 


THe Memorrs oF Frevcp-MarsHat 
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Reviewed by 


William L. Neumann 


. ee literary battle of the Generals 
is now being waged on a broad 


front. For more than a decade after 
the end of the war the military mem- 
oirs, like Eisenhower's Crusade in 
Europe, consisted of little more than 
amplifications of the official battle 
communiques. The war behind the 
war, the conflicts of national inter- 
ests and strategies, the clash of per- 
sonalities, and the possibility that 
even the victors committed blunders 
were largely ignored. The publication 
of the first volume of Lord Alan- 
brooke’s diaries followed by the out- 
spoken memoirs of Viscount Mont- 
gomery and General Wedemeyer has 
brought into the open the major con- 
flicts on the London-Washington 
front during World War II. 
Montgomery and Wedemeyer are 
both products of military academies, 
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Sandhurst and West Point, and both 
men spent the 20 years between the 
two World Wars in the peacetime 
army. Montgomery fought as a lieu- 
tenant in World War | and served 
in India and Palestine before going 
to France in 1939 in command of a 
division. Wedemeyer was graduated 
in 1918 and spent much of the intra- 
war period in China and the Philip- 
pines. In 1936 he was assigned to the 
German War College for two years 
where his horizon was opened to ques- 
tions of global strategy. In 1941 he be- 
came a member of the War Plans 
Division under General Gerow. 
Montgomery commanded fighting 
forces throughout the war while 
Wedemeyer served mainly as a plan- 
ner. Montgomery consequently di- 
rects his fire at blunders in tactics 
and in strategy in Europe; Wede- 
meyer attacks the broader questions 
of global strategy and the political 
ends of the war itself. 

The Hero of Alamein deals briefly 
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but devastatingly with British mili- 
tary leadership in World War I and 
the 20 years of peace. The British 
Army, he charges, entered World War 
II “admirably organized and equipped 
to fight the 1914 war” but “totally 
unfit to fight a first class war” in 1939. 
In the eight months of the sitzkrieg 
while Hitler prepared to launch his 
grand sweep into France of May 1940, 
the British forces did little to close 
the 20-year gap. Montgomery fled 
with the British Expeditionary forces 
at Dunkirk and only came into his 
own when he was appointed com- 
mander of the Eighth Army in Au- 
gust of 1942. Victory over Rommel’s 
Africa Korps made him a famous 
figure, and he was transferred north 
to take part in the Italian invasion. 
Both Wedemeyer and Montgomery 
deal roughly with this venture, the 
latter because of lack of overall plan- 
ning and the administrative mud- 
dling; Wedemeyer points out that 
the invasion disregarded the fact that 
Italy under Mussolini was more of 
a liability to Hitler than an asset. 
With the opening of the second 
front, Montgomery, in charge of the 
British Army, began his clashes with 
his friend and commander, Eisenhow- 
er. The American strategy of attack- 
ing Germany on a broad front was a 
slow and costly approach, Mont- 
gomery claims, and the war could 
have been ended more quickly by a 
spearhead attack on the Ruhr to crip- 
ple Germany economically. He not 
only argued this point in vain with 
Eisenhower, but he was unable to 
press the importance of beating the 
Russians to Berlin because of this 
city’s political significance. 
Montgomery ascribes to the Ameri- 
cans a blindness to the need of po- 
litical decisions overriding military 
strategy, but Wedemeyer makes a 
good case for showing that Churchill 
was at times as much of a blunderer 
as Roosevelt. Neither kept in mind 
the dictum of Clausewitz that war is 
not a policy in itself, but only a 
means to a political.end. Churchill's 
support of Tito as the most effective 
German-killer, the unconditional sur- 
render proclamation, and the delay 
in launching a second front in Europe 
are also cited as examples of this po- 
litical failure. \ 
Wedemeyer’s basic position is an 
even more radical one. Accepting the 
thesis that Roosevelt deliberately 


pulled the United States into war, he 
argues that it would have been wiser 
to have remained neutral or at least 
postponed entry until Russia and 
Germany had fought each other to 
exhaustion. But once the United 
States was in the war he believes that 
the main strategy should have been 
to launch the second front in 1942 in 
order to have a strong political posi- 
tion in Europe when Germany was 
defeated. Marshall and the American 
planners won British acceptance of 
this principle only to watch helpless- 
ly while Churchill won Roosevelt 
over to a series of peripheral cam- 
paigns which postponed the invasion 
until mid-1944. In the battle between 
London and Washington, Wede- 
meyer supported Admiral King, who 
would have countered the British by 
shifting a far larger amount of Amer- 
ican strength to the Pacific and at 
least speeded the end of the war 
against Japan. This is a point which 
the historians as specialists in post 
mortems can debate endlessly. 


Wedemeyer thinks his opposition 
to British strategy led to his being 
“eased out to Asia” in October of 
1943. After a year under Admiral 
Louis Mountbatten in the Southeast 
Asian Command he was shifted to 
China when Chiang Kai-shek finally 
forced the withdrawal of General Jo- 
seph Stilwell. Wedemeyer’s evalua- 
tion of his predecessor will bring an- 
guished cries from the supporters of 
“Vinegar Joe,” while his discussion 
of the treatment of the Chinese 
Communists reopens that heated 
controversy. 

In 1947 Wedemeyer returned to 
China on an investigating mission at 
the request of Secretary of State Mar- 
shall. It was this mission which pro- 
duced the report which the State De- 
partment suppressed temporarily be- 
cause of its conflict with official 
policy. Wedemeyer promises another 
book on the China question alone, 
but his viewpoint is clearly that of 
one who believes Chiang’s China was 
salvageable if the United States had 
put enough men and money into the 
effort. 

The battle terrain in Europe and 
Asia has been well mapped, and more 
statesmen, military men, and scholars 
can be expected to enter the fray. 
Churchill said that winning a war 
was too serious a business to leave to 
the military. Wedemeyer and Mont- 
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gomery suggest that directing a mil- 
itary effort to win the peace was too 
much for civilian leaders as well. It 
may even be that achieving a sound 
peace or winning a political victory 
through global war is now beyond 
the capacity of man. 


Two on Unions 


AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS AND POLI- 
Tics—1900-1918, by Marc Karson. 
Foreword by Selig Perlman. South- 
ern Illinois University Press. 358 pp. 
$6.50. 
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Lester. Princeton University Press. 
171 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by 


Jack Barbash 


M“° Karson’s enterprise is a study 
of the social ideologies affecting 
the American labor movement be- 
tween 1900 and 1918. In a certain 
sense, therefore, the title of the book 
is unnecessarily limiting because the 
subject matter goes beyond politics, 
as the term is usually understood, in- 
to ideologies. “Pure and simple” 
trade unionism, socialism, syndical- 
ism, Catholic social action doctrine— 
all come under Karson’s scrutiny. 

It is the exhaustive analysis of the 
interaction between Catholic social 
action doctrine and the American la- 
bor movement that constitutes the 
distinctive feature of American Labor 
Unions and Politics. Karson develops 
the thesis that Catholic social action 
doctrine provided the countervailing 
ideological pull against socialism in 
the American labor movement. 

Karson does a workmanlike job on 
the other strands of social thought 
in the labor movement, but there the 
contribution is not so unique. His 
assessment of Gompers as a leader is 
rather more critical than that of the 
Wisconsin school, but on this issue 
we are confronted with a matter of 
personal judgment. Karson has done 
enough of his own research to en- 
title him to an informed judgment. 
In any case, the treatment of these 
ideologies within the covers of one 
book helps illuminate the contrasts 
among the ideologies according to 
a consistent viewpoint. 

In the author's words “the weakness 
of socialism in the American Federa- 
tion of Laber at the close of World 
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War I was, in part, a testimonial to 
the success of the Catholic Church's 
opposition to this doctrine.” The in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church is 
attributed to the preponderance of 
Irish Catholics in the leadership and 
membership of the AFL and the 
propaganda, educational, and organ- 
izational activities of laymen and spe- 
cific priests. The main motive power 
seems to have come from the latter. 


Underlying these activities was a 
body of doctrine dealing with the 
role of the Catholic Church in the 
labor movement. The seminal docu- 
ment was Rerum Novarum of Leo 
XIII in 1890 which called for, in 
essence, according to Karson, “strong 
support of the doctrine of private 
property, unqualified rejection of 
and opposition to socialism, and ac- 
ceptance of trade unions.” 


Rerum Novarum was implemented 
by the thought of a number of influ- 
ential Catholic social action philoso- 
phers like Father John A. Ryan and 
social action oriented cardinals— 
Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore, Car- 
dinal O'Connell of Boston, and Car- 
dinal Farley of New York. Catholic 
laymen like John Mitchell of the 
Miners and Peter Collins of the Elec- 
trical Workers carried social action 
theory, particularly as it negated so- 
cialism and class struggle, into the 
ranks of the labor movement. 

“The priest who above all other 
devoted himself to the organizational 
task necessary for the principles of 
Rerum Novarum was Father Peter 
E. Dietz” and his Militia of Christ for 
Social Service. Father Dietz was an 
indefatigable organizer and propa- 
gandist and was highly thought of by 
Catholic trade union leaders and non- 
Catholic leaders alike. But even this 
most ambitious Catholic enterprise 
aimed at the labor movement in this 
period could not muster as many as 
a thousand members. The Militia was 
ultimately disbanded when an unsym- 
pathetic Archbishop announced that 
he would no longer support Dietz’ 
activities. 

Karson adds a new dimension to 
our thinking about ideologies and 
the American labor movement. We 
have been accustomed to think of 
these ideological influences as com- 
ing from the left. Now Karson con- 
fronts us with an ideological influ- 
ence that doesn’t lend itself so easily 
to left-right labeling. The anti-social- 
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ist bias is perhaps a rightward influ- 
ence. But within the setting of the 
religious community the Catholic 
church was perhaps the first of the 
traditional churches to view the labor 
movement as something more than a 
subclassification under poverty and 
charity, which gives it a leftward di- 
rection in the ideological spectrum. 
Catholicism as a labor movement 
ideology by Karson’s own facts does 
not, however, fit into the pattern of 
the other ideologies that sought to 
influence labor movement orienta- 
tion. Above all there does not seem 
to have been a continuing organiza- 
tional mechanism within the unions, 
as was true of the other major ide- 
ological groupings. The union sup- 
porters of Catholic social action doc- 
trine among the Catholic trade union- 
ists responded more out of a sense of 
kind with other Catholics rather than 
as members of a disciplined faction. 
There is no evidence, for example, 
of any responsible Catholic trade 


unionist taking seriously the idea of 
an organized Catholic faction within 
the movement. It is at this point, per- 
haps, that comparative analysis with 
the European Catholic labor move- 
ments could have sharpened the fo- 
cus of the Catholic church in the 
American labor movement. 


In As Unions Mature, Professor 
Richard A. Lester feels that the 
American labor movement has 
reached institutional middle age as 
reflected in increasing centralization 
of control in the national union and 
in the abatement of union-manage- 
ment conflict. Accompanying this 
aging process are unmistakable 
signs of the pathology of institutional 
middle age: corruption, authoritar- 
ianism, a diminution of the sense of 
mission and experimentation. 


For Lester this aging process has 
specific public policy and economic 
implications. On the public front, 
need for legislation to deal with the 
pathology is recognized; Lester is a 
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wise and responsible observer and 
limits his legislative proposals for the 
most part to disclosure devices and 
a minimal degree of substantive 
regulation. 

Unlike most of the practitioners of 
advanced economic theory, Leste 
does not undertake to force the facts 
of union-management transactions in 
to a predetermined conceptual mold. 
Rather he raises questions as to 
whether prevailing economic theory 
should not be broadened to take into 
account new institutional facts. Spe- 
cifically he stresses the replacement 
of the commodity concept of employ- 
ment with a “social welfare concep- 
tion of the employer-employee rela- 
tionship.” 

My principal criticism is that Les- 
ter draws most of his raw material 
from the international union. The in- 
ternational union is remote from the 
average union member's field of re- 
ality, and I am not sure that the 
aging process has yet reached the 
worker where he lives. My own ob- 
servation is that most local union 
groups still live a precarious existence 
and haven't been able to relax long 
enough to age, even psychologically. 

Moreover, the abatement of open 
conflict may be illusory and represent 
a shift of the scene of conflict from 
the economic front to the political 
front, as the 1958 political campaign 
suggests. 


There is, 


however, a substantial 
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area of valid generalization in the 
Lester volume to provide ample 
ground for disquiet in labor and kin- 
dred circles. Lester’s low decibel and 
sensible treatment can very well pro- 
vide the basis upon which reflective 
people in the labor movement can 
stand back from the field of action 
and take stock of where they are 
now and where they are going. 


Colonial America 


THE AMERICANS: THE COLONIAL EX- 
PERIENCE, by Daniel J]. Boorstin. Ran- 
dom House. 434 pp. $6. 


Reviewed by 
Merrill Jensen 


thee BooK begins with a discussion 
of four colonies—Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, and _  Vir- 
ginia—and goes on to consider the 
“American frame of mind,” educa- 
tion, law, medicine, language, books, 
printers, newspapers, and the char- 
acter of military life in colonial 
America. No author is or should be 
responsible for the dust-jacket and 
this one reads as if written by a side 
show barker. It asserts that the book 
is the first major reinterpretation of 
American history since Turner, Par- 
rington, and Beard. The author 
makes no such claim. He begins by 
saying that “America was a sobering 
experience. The colonies were a dis- 
proving ground for utopias. In the 
following chapters we will illustrate 
how dreams made in Europe—the 
dreams of the zionist, the perfection- 
ist, the philanthropist, and the trans- 
planter—were dissipated or trans- 
formed by the American reality.” 
Ihe book carries out this theme and 
attempts to divorce America from 
European influence upon it, and at 
times, it seems, from the importance 
of any ideas at all, whether American 
or European. 

The word “practical” is reiterated 
endlessly. Thus the Puritans were 
“practical” men interested in “com- 
munity building,” and while of 
orthodox theology, uninterested in 
theological speculation. However, we 
are told almost nothing of the content 
of their theology, the nature of the 
community they sought to build, or 
the results of their efforts. They were 
“distinguished” for “reasons of their 
own,” for refusing to develop a the- 
ory of toleration. The issues of tolera- 
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tion and religious freedom were at 
the center of crucial debates in both 
England and America but we are not 
told what the Puritan “reasons” were, 
and Roger Williams, who did debate 
with them, is brushed aside with two 
statements unrelated to one of the 
central issues of American history. 
The “practical” Puritans, of whose 
history we are told little, come off 
very well when compared to the 
Quakers. The latter “possessed a set 
of attitudes which fit later textbook 
definitions of American democracy”: 
they believed in equality, simplicity, 
the goodness of mankind, and reli- 
gious freedom. But the Quakers had 
fatal defects. One was an urge to 
martyrdom (which was not true in 
the Eighteenth Century, although 
this is ignored) and some of them 
were hanged in Massachusetts. The 
implication is that it was their fault 
for “the Puritans had not sought out 
the Quakers to punish them 
Unlike the Puritans, the Quakers re- 
fused to compromise; they were pre- 
occupied with the purity of their 


souls and were rigid in their beliefs 
This unfitted them to govern men, 
and their “failure” in Pennsylvania 
is enlarged upon. Their achieve 
ments in that most prosperous ol 
colonies are almost entirely ignored. 

The founders of Georgia, like 
those of Pennsylvania, were men with 
ideas to which they clung, and hence 
were unfitted to manage a colony 
“Victims of Philanthropy” is_ the 
title given to the section on Georgia 
In “Death of a Welfare Project” we 
are told how Georgians suffered from, 
among other things, the 
ills of bureaucracy,” and in “The 
Perils of Altruism” there are com 
ments on what is wrong with philan- 
thropists, martyrs, missionaries, and 
“apostles of the Good.” 

Virginia was utterly different, for 
there was “no attempt to rule by an 
idea but an earthy effort to trans 
plant institutions.” Like the Puritans, 
Virginians were “practical” men and 
such ideas as they had were indi 
genous. European ideas like those of 
the Enlightenment had no impact 
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upon them. It should be pointed out 
that the very life of these splendid 
isolationists depended upon the in- 
ternational tobacco market! 


One may readily agree that Ameri- 
ca was different from Europe, that 
many imported ideas did not fit, that 
Americans had to be practical and 
experimental to survive, and that 
they had to develop institutions fit- 
ted to American conditions. But the 
Americans did not live in a world 
whose impassable eastern boundary 
was the Atlantic coastline of North 
America. Their very existence de- 
pended on trade with the countries 
rimming the Atlantic Ocean and the 
exchange of ideas as well as goods 
went on constantly. American politi- 
cal ideas and institutions were Eng- 
lish and were expounded over and 
over again, particularly during the 
American Revolution, but this area 
of colonial life is omitted. Nor did 
colonial religion exist in an intellec- 
tual vacuum. The concepts of Armin- 
ianism, Deism, not to mention New- 
toniatl science, coming from Europe 
helped to set off the Great Awaken- 
ing which rent the social fabric of 


the colonies from end to end in the 
Eighteenth Century; yet this great 
movement is mentioned only in the 
middle of a sentence on the founding 


of colleges. 

In insisting upon the ultimate im- 
portance of American experience and 
in denying at least the value of Euro- 
pean ideas, it seems to me that the 
author comes dangerously close to 
glorifying ignorance, or at least to 
over-rating experience as opposed to 
ideas in human history. We are told, 
for instance, that progress in as- 
tronomy and physics was slight be- 
cause Americans l|acked the technical 
knowledge of Europe, but at the 
same time that probably Franklin's 
achievements in electricity were pos- 
sible only because he was ignorant of 
European theories about it; that af- 
ter he learned about those theories he 
made no further contributions. Per- 
haps the simple explanation is that 
Franklin had something else to do. 


This “new interpretation,” if I un- 
derstand it correctly, amounts to the 
assertion of the fundamental im- 
portance of the “practical” and “ex- 
perimental” as opposed to ideas and 
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theories in early America, especially 
if the latter were European. If such 
is the case, I must render a “Scotch 
verdict” for the interpretation is sup- 
ported more by assertions and “edi- 
torializing” than by a mass of 
evidence. 

I do not mean that the book has 
no value, for it has. It is stimulating 
and argumentative from start to fin- 
ish and replete with valuable infor- 
mation, for the author is well and 
widely read. For example, the section 
on English and American law and 
lawyers should be expanded into a 
volume and the comparison of war- 
fare in Europe and America throws 
real light on the problems of the war 
for independence. But the book is 
not a “history” of early America. Not 
can I escape the impression that it is 
perhaps a “tract for our own times.” 


Existential Man 


IRRATIONAL MAN: A STUDY IN EXIS- 
TENTIAL PHILOSOPHY, by William Bar- 
rett. Doubleday. 278 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 


Robert Louis Peters 


oe BarRETT, a professor of 

philosophy at New York Uni- 
versity and a former editor of The 
Partisan Review, writes with consid- 
erable verve in this fine study of the 
“irrational,” or “existential,” man. 
In his first section, “The Present 
Age,” he demonstrates the appropri- 
ateness of an existential view to the 
contemporary scene; in the second, 
“The Sources of Existentialism in 
the Western Tradition,” he traces 
the existential spirit to the Hebraic 
“man of faith” and the Greeks be- 
fore Plato, and pursues the move- 
ment threugh such Catholic thinkers 
as Augustine and Aquinas, through 
Descartes and Pascal, Swift and 
Dostoevski, and into our own cen- 
tury; in the third section, “The 
Existentialists,” he evaluates the con- 
tributions of the chief modernists: 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger, 
and Sartre. 

It may at first appear surprising 
that the movement has been so his- 
torically persistent; but if we accept 
Barrett's distinctions between the 
“existential” and the “essential” ap- 
proaches to life, the development is 
clear. Whereas the “essentialists” 
maintain that a supreme immutable 
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fact exists beyond man in a super- 
natural or Platonic universe of per- 
fection, the “existentialist” holds 
that man is totally finite and that 
any perfection he is to know must 
emerge from within himself. On the 
Greek-essentialist side, emphasis is on 
knowledge received through the 
mind and the disciplined emotions; 
on the existentialist side, whatever 
knowledge man acquires is through 
his flesh and bones. This separation 
is a traditional one; the significant 
phenomena in “the irrational man” 
are the degrees and kinds of anxiety 
fostered by each side of the split. 


Barrett maintains that the modern 
thinker experiences an anxiety keen- 
er than any his predecessors knew 
and that he has almost totally aban- 
doned faith in reason, in “abstrac- 
tionism,” and in formal religion. 
Artists as well as philosophers are 
affected by this loss, and it is Bar- 
rett’s comprehension of the role of 
the arts to stimulate and present the 
advanced thought of an age that gives 
his study its special completeness. 
Among the most stimulating of his 
pages are those discussing the accom- 
plishments of Dostoevski, Picasso, 
Hemingway, Joyce, and Giacometti. 


Barrett's thesis, no less chilling for 
being familiar, is that we are again 
at the proverbial crossroads. We may 
persevere in our anxious flight from 


the “furies,” from our earthly, tor- 
mented natures, through an intensi- 
fied reliance upon technology and 
upon our escape into an amorphous, 
abstract mass; if this happens, Bar- 
rett feels, there is no hope for the 
survival of any profound individual- 
ity. The alternative is one that the 
author himself prefers (even though 
he fears that before it is chosen man 
may drain to the lees “the bitter cup 
of his own powerlessness”): we may 
come to take inspiration from the 
more helpful existentialists, from 
Heidegger in particular. In this case 
we will accept our anxieties and our 
finiteness, and will allow more scope 
for intuition than the rationalists 
traditionally have; the static, logical, 
Platonic mind will take its rightly 
subordinate place behind the more 
passionate truths of existence and 
change. 

Irrational Man is both history and 
warning, and deserves to find many 
readers among both laymen and spe- 
cialists. Readers seeking consolation 
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for their own “lostness” should be 
warned that they are not likely to dis- 
cover here the sedation they may 
seek; for Barrett's persistent theme is 
that whatever force the individual 
brings to confront the abyss must de- 
rive almost wholly from his self and 
from its unique capabilities. 


His Beat the Globe 


JOURNEY TO THE BEGINNING, by Ed- 
gar Snow. Random House. 434 pp. 
$5. 


Reviewed by 
Werner Levi 


Lee happens when a great re- 

porter, whose beat is the globe, 
goes through his notes and thoughts 
collected over a period of three dec- 
ades? A book results which tells us 
that our world is a vale of tears 
where hope keeps men going and oc- 
casional romance makes life worth 
while. 

Snow spent most of his professional 
years in China or thereabouts. Be- 
fore 1949, in Kuomintang territory, 
he saw nothing but cruelty and cor- 
ruption; officials who considered the 
country a domain to be exploited for 
their personal benefit; an administra 
tion rotten to the core; a people 
beaten down and demoralized by 
misery and despair. By contrast, the 
Communist areas were inspiring. 
There, men lived by ideals and had 
a vision of a brighter future which 
enabled them, first, to turn physical 
defeats into moral victories and, lat- 
er, to gain the confidence of the 
people. As Snow describes it and as 
historical evidence confirms, there 
could be no doubt which China 
would triumph in the end. The 
course of events was_ inevitable. 
China’s past and culture, and the 
men in control—on both sides of the 
fence—made it so. Neither traitors 
nor patriots in the U.S. State Depart- 
ment could have altered it. 

Snow spent some of the late war 
years in the Soviet Union. He found 
Russia dynamic and the Russians hu- 
man. Max, as he called him—Litvi- 
nov to you and me—appeared almost 
more pro-Western than pro-Russian 
Had the United States followed some 
of the suggestions Max made to Ed, 
and perhaps to the State Department, 
America might have been better off 
today—though Snow seems overly 
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optimistic when he thinks that Amer- 
ican-Russian differences result from 
some warped shape in which the two 
antagonists see each other, which 
could be straightened out by some 
“slight adjustments to clear up the 
view. 

When Snow was in India, the read- 
er gains the impression that Gandhi 
was more impressed with Snow than 
vice versa. But he (Gandhi) and 
Nehru had a few interesting and 
worthwhile things to say too. For the 
rest of the globe trotted over by 
Snow, some of its sections seemed 
pleasant, most of them not. 


Snow shows the scene through in- 
dividuals he met and incidents he 
witnessed. They are presumably 
typical. But conclusions and evalua- 
tions are mostly left to the reader. 
Where Snow engages in a bit of 
analysis or philosophy, he is stimu- 
lating, incisive, and outspoken. 
Where he talks about himself, he is 
inoffensively pleased. Where he ex- 
presses opinion, he backs it up with 
the facts he saw, and as he saw them. 

What he reports is, of course, his- 
tory today. Some of the conversations 
he has had with important persons— 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen, F.D.R., Mao Tse- 
tung, Ibn Saud, Gandhi, Nehru, Sta- 
lin et al—reveal nothing strikingly 
new, though they have retained their 
fascination. And Snow knows how to 
report history. He makes it come 
alive and he reveals its significance 
for the shaping of a better future. 


Life-enhancing Art 


by Alfred Werner 


7 Praeger Picture Encyclopedia 
of Art (Praeger. $17.50) is one of 
the handsomest books of recent years. 
It is the English version of a book 
originally published in Germany. 
This encyclopedia’s worth is far in 
excess of its price, for it amply covers 
all aesthetic expression of man, from 
the early Stone Age to the 30-year-old 
French painter, Bernard Buffet, and, 
unlike other works of its scope, treats 
the art of Islam, India, the Far East, 
and pre-Columbian America with the 
respect and dignity accorded to West- 
ern art. Each consists of an intro- 
ductory essay, describing and analyz- 
ing the subject matter, and a glossary, 
clarifying technical terms in a 
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few sentences and summarizing the 
achievements of individual artists. 

Pedagogically, the text offers much 
to those who will read it slowly, for 
it elaborates on lofty principles 
cherished by practitioners and lovers 
of art in all ages. Art, we are told, 
“begins only when we can perceive 
the realm of pure form beyond the 
outward manifestation, and only 
those who pay as much attention to 
the interpretation as to the object 
portrayed will ‘truly understand a 
work of art.” The 580 illustrations 
(many in color) are well chosen for 
the beauty and significance of a work 
rather than for its popularity. 


Bernard Berenson has given us no 
encyclopedias; his explorations are in 
depth rather than area. For the past 
70 years he has been pointing out the 
spiritual and sensuous qualities in the 
work of Renaissance masters he knows 
more thoroughly than anyone else. 
While his great work on the Italian 
painters has long been regarded a 
classic, he reveals himself as a magi- 
cian of the word and an astute appre- 
ciator of art even in the 20 short 
newspaper and magazine articles he 
penned in his old age and has col- 
lected in the volume, Essays in Appre- 
ciation (Macmillan. $6.95). He writes 
here on Picasso and Matisse, and on 
such general topics as “Painting and 
National Income” and “Exhibition- 
itis” (which refers to exhibitions that 
are either unnecessary or improper- 
ly arranged and installed), but he is, 
of course, at his best when dealing 
with the Golden Epoch of painting. 
One is pleased to meet the little- 
known Florentine, Zanobi Machiavel- 
li, to learn for what particular reasons 
Berenson attributes a certain paint- 
ing in the Louvre to Domenico Man- 
cini, and to listen to his shrewd re- 
marks on Tiepolo, Giorgione, Reni, 
Fra Angelico, and the Carraccis (who, 
despite their obvious faults, were 
able to produce some admirable 
works). It is one of the volume’s ad- 
vantages that every major work dis- 
cussed is reproduced with a clear, 
large photograph. 

Berenson appreciates Carpaccio as 
a great genre painter, yet Carpaccio 
is not a household name to us. For 
a long time, art historians looked 
upon him as an undistinguished fol- 
lower of his famous Venetian com- 
patriot, Giovanni Bellini, and the 
English-speaking world did not think 


highly of him before John Ruskin 
came to extol the imaginative, fanci- 
ful qualities of this great story-teller. 
Now Terisio Pignatti, in a mono- 
graph, Carpaccio (Skira. $5.75), pre- 
sents us with some of the altar-pieces 
and pageants painted by this human- 
ist poet who was a superb raconteur 
as well as a divine colorist. Though 
he received many commissions from 
churches and guilds, he died in such 
complete obscurity that no one both- 
ered to record his death. Pignatti is 
justified in believing that our time is 
better equipped than any before to 
do justice to Carpaccio’s amazing 
work: 

“The poetic painting of Carpaccio 
diverged into a secret domain of its 
own where forms tended to develop 
into images abstract in meaning: sym- 
bols which the modern sensibility 
alone has understood and _ fully 
appreciated.” 


Carpaccio at least did not lack 
patrons, whereas Van Gogh lived and 
died without having been understood 
by more than four or five men. 
Among them was the sensitive critic, 
Aurier, who enthusiastically praised 
his painting. But this appreciation, 
and the purchase of one of his oils, 
came too late to revive the sick man’s 
desire for living. 


In Frank Elgar’s Van Gogh (Prae- 
ger. $5.75), all essential facts about 
the artist’s short, tragic life are set 
down, but whereas many writers limit 
themselves to straight biography, El- 
gar speaks with considerable feeling 
and understanding about each of the 
major oils. In addition to the large 
illustrations in color or in black-and- 
white that are interspersed in the 
text, the book has an appendix, list- 
ing chronologically and_ illustrating 
(in stamp-sized miniatures) all of 
Van Gogh's significant works. 

Romantic Art (Arts Yearbook 2, 
Doubleday. $4.50) deals mainly with 
artists and critics who were Van 
Gogh’s contemporaries, or were born 
a few decades before him. Anyone 
eager to understand the painters and 
sculptors of our time can, with the 
aid of the five experts who contribut- 
ed to this attractively illustrated vol- 
ume, acquaint himself with the striv- 
ings of Fueseli, Goya, Delacroix, Re- 
don, Ensor, and others who, anti- 
cipating modern trends, substituted 
suggestion for copy and representa- 
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AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION. 

By Max Lerner. A brilliant insight 
into the workings of America. An 
examination of the automatic factory, 
public relations, steady dating, the 
split-level home, and many more 
aspects of the growing pains of a 
nation. Pub. at $10.00 


THE TITANS. By Andre Maurois. 
The lives of the Dumas—le General, 
pere, and fils—span a century 
that began with the French 
Revolution and ended at the 
twilight of the nineteenth century. 
The careers of these men were 
touched with tragedy as well as 
triumph, but no misfortunes could 
diminish the vigor of their 
personalities or the brilliance of 
their genius. Pub. at $5.95 


oy AMERICAN EARTHQUAKE. 

By Edmund Wilson. A Documentary 
of the Jazz Age, the Great Depression, 
and the New Deal, in which 
Edmund Wilson recreates one of the 
most turbulent and wrt periods 
of our history. Pub. at $6.00. 


THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright 
Mills. A thoughtful, carefully 
documented scrutiny of America’s 
new “top-drawer”’ ruling class, the 
men women at the p 

of fame and power and fortune. 
Pub. at $6.00 
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Here are some of today’s most 
works of important authors of our 


provocative books— 
time. These are books 
people are talking about—critically acclaimed “outstanding” in history, 
sociology, fiction and science. Each is representative of the typical 
selections which have earned THE Book FIND CLUuB its reputation 
for “the best in books.” 
to the tremendous 
on all books—savings 


And may we call your attention 
savings which members receive 
up to 50% of the retail price. 


mM Choose any 3 for only 3.95 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


It is probable that you have been meaning to read some of these volumes 

but just haven't gotten around to it. Now . .. for only $3.95, you can have your choice 

of any 3 of the books shown here as a special introductory offer to THe Boox Finp Cus. 
As a member of THe Book Finp Cus you will receive Free the monthly editions 

of the Book Find News, containing an authoritative review of 

the forthcoming selection and other interesting and informative material 

about the many titles offered to members—all at special membership prices. 

And with each fourth book you purchase, you will receive the current 

Bonus Book, adding up to even greater savings. 


eli Ad R 


Start your membership in THe Boox Finp C.us with 
any three of the books shown here, and 
assure yourself of receiving the outstanding books of 1958. 


The Book Find Club 


MYTH AND GUILT. By Theodor Reik. 
A foremost psychoanalyst explores 
the crime and punishment of mankind 


Fill out Coupon and Mail Today 


and probes human guilt-feelings. % 
Pub. at $5.75 . 
SIGMUND FREUD, VOL. Ill. 

By Ernest Jones, M.D. In this final 
and most revealing biography, 


THE PROGRESSIVE, Madison, Wis. (P-1-59) 

Please enroll me as a member and send me, for only $3.95 
plus 24¢ postage and handling, the three books I have chosen. 
| am to receive Free the monthly Book Find News. | agree to 
purchase at least 5 additional books during my first year of 
membership; and I am to receive a Free bonus book for each 
four purchases. I may cancel my membership without obligation 
at any time after accepting five selections. 


CO AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION (CO MYTH AND GUILT 
(CD THE TITANS C) SIGMUND FREUD, VOL. II! 
CU THE AMERICAN EARTHQUAKE CU ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED 
CI THE POWER ELITE (CC) THE AMERICAN PAST 

CO THE SANDBURG RANGE 


Dr. Jones tells the story of Sigmund 
Freud's life and work during 

the pinnacle of his fame and in- 
tellectual development. Pub. at $7.50. 


ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED. 

A portrait of Clarence Darrow 

in his own words, edited by 
Arthur Weinberg. The most famous 
courtroom addresses from one of 
America’s greatest lawyers and 
humanitarians, brought together for 
the first time. Pub. at $6.50. 


THE AMERICAN PAST. By Roger 
Butterfield. A panorama in pictures 
and words of the entire history of 
the United States, newly revised 
and updated with additional text 
and plates. Pub. at $6.95. 
THE SANDBURG RANGE. By Carl 
Sandburg. 496 pages, 16 pages of 
photographs, portraits caricatures, 
6%” x 94%”. A single volume that 
ts every aspect of a notable 
iter, ag career, including Sandburg as 
iographer, historian, novelist 
— sto’ lier for children. 
Pub. at $6.00. 
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tion. It took a Romantic like Dela- 
croix to write, “Imagination alone al- 
lows us to see where others do not 
see, and to see differently,” or to as- 
sert that “it is our imagination which 
paints the picture.” 


Nineteenth Century writers like 
Baudelaire and Stendhal emphasized 
the artist's freedom of creation, cut- 
ting a path for Courbet and the Im- 
pressionists who were bold enough to 
elevate landscape painting to a high- 
ranking form of art. Joseph C. Sloane, 
after noting the far-reaching influ- 
ence of Courbet's belief in the equal- 
ity of all subject matter, remarks: 
“We have come so far from the days 
when thoughts like these occupied 
men’s minds, we are so accustomed to 
art with no ‘subject’ at all, or to art 
where subjects are never thought of 
as ‘better’ or ‘worse,’ that it is hard to 
imagine that people ever felt this way 
about pictures .. .” 


One who went beyond the boldest 
thinkers of the last century was Kan- 
dinsky. He is the subject of a large 
volume by Will Grohmann, Kandin- 
sky (Abrams. $17.50). This Russian 
has been called “the Giotto of our 
time,” because he found a new, ori- 
ginal, pictorial language, fit for an 
age of atomic fission, a period in 
which the concept of matter had lost 
much of its former solidity. The book 
brings back to life an aristocrat and 
scholar, reserved and even standof- 
fish, yet possessed of a spirit respon- 
sive to every breath of wind, every 
ray of the sun. Many people are still 
puzzled by his work, with its inher- 
ent mysticism, and its close affinity 
to the unorthodox poetry and music 
of our time, yet, as Grohmann writes, 
“We are coming to a more just appre- 
ciation of his heroic life, and of his 
work, the uniqueness and greatness of 
which were grasped by very few dur- 
ing his lifetime.” 

Kandinsky lived to be 78, and, ex- 
cept for his last years that were 
marred by World War II, enjoyed 
in his old age the reverence in which 
he was held by a new generation. 
Eventually Modigliani, too, would 
have gathered some of the rewards 
reaped in old age, but he was fated 
to die at 35, recognized by only a few. 
Immediately after his death, legends, 
rumors, and anecdotes, not all of 
them pleasant, began to be woven 
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around his elegiac figure. Now his 
daughter, Jeanne, in Modigliani, Man 
and Myth (Irion Press-Crown Pub- 
lishers. $7.50) makes a brave attempt 
to free her father’s memory of some 
of the fabrications and distortions 
concocted by family and friends. She 
was only two when her father’s life 
ended in a Paris hospital, and her 
mother killed herself, but she inter- 
viewed all who knew the painter and 
dug up letters and family diaries shed- 
ding new light on her father’s enig- 
matic personality. 

Just as Van Gogh had a brother, 
Theo, to alleviate his lot, so Modigli- 
ani had a close friend, the poet and 
dealer Zborowski, without whose 
superhuman efforts he would have 
perished earlier. There could be no 
more fitting epitaph than the line 
Zborowski included in a letter: “He 
was a son of the stars for whom reali- 
ty did not exist .. .” 


Hollow O'Hara 
by Richard Schickel 


B’ THIS time nearly everyone who 
is interested must know that 
Tohn O’Hara’s new novel, From the 
Terrace (Random House. 897 pp. 
$6.95) is a bad book. I don’t believe 
however, that the reviewers have 
been specific about the causes of its 
failure. Arthur Mizener tells us that 
“sex has become an absurdity” in this 
novel, which is true, and_ that 
O’Hara’s “ ‘thinking brain’... is a 
hopelessly inadequate substitute for 
the sound emotions it has more and 
more replaced since O’Hara began 
to give his views.” This, too, is true, 
but the causes of the current failure 
are both simpler and more complex 
than that. 

The novel is hollow at the center. 
It is the biography of a man the 
“thinking” O’Hara obviously ad- 
mires—a member of the big money 
power elite named Alfred Eaton, 
who is decent, attractive, intelligent, 
ambitious. Born of well-to-do, unhap- 
pily married parents, he is with us 
from birth to spiritual death in his 
50th year. O’Hara’s failure is that 
the key situation in Alfred's life, the 
emotional center around which the 
rest of the book is built, is simply 
unbelievable. 

After a series of youthful sexual 


adventures, Alfred at last marries a 
woman who seems—for a hundred 
pages or so—to be everything any 
man could possibly desire. Then, sud- 
denly, for no apparent reason, she 
takes up with an old flame who intro- 
duces her to all manner of promiscu- 
ity and perversion. Why? It is not 
that such a woman could not exist 
in reality; it is just that it is impos- 
sible to believe that the monster she 
becomes could have grown out of the 
determinedly “nice” girl she was 
when O’Hara introduced her. 


Equally unbelievable is the reac 
tion of intelligent and humane Al- 
fred Eaton when he discovers what 
she has become. We can believe his 
anger, but we cannot believe, once 
he divorces this woman after some 
15 years of travail and marries his 
truly loved mistress of those years 
(with whom he fell in love at first 
sight in another credulity-straining 
moment), once he has gained distinc- 
tion as a sub-cabinet official during 
the war, that Alfred Eaton could be 
come the utterly defeated and hope 
less creature that he is in the novel’s 
last pages. 

This is not to say that O'Hara 
should not write, if he wants to, a 
book about the hollowness of suc- 
cess—trite as that theme may be. But 
until the end of From the Terrace 
he has written a book with quite an 
opposite undertow. His Alfred Eaton 
is a man O’Hara clearly admires. 
He is not a man with a will to self- 
destructiveness. Therefore when he 
does, in effect, destroy himself we 
cannot believe what we are reading. 

We can multiply examples of this 
lack of psychological validity. There 
is a mother who takes a couple of 
lovers for no good reason. There is 
a rich Texan who begins as a symbol 
of simple, open honesty and ends as 
a boring, power-mad old lecher. Set- 
ting aside the matter of characteriza 
tion for the moment, we note the 
same slip-shod work at the plot level. 
Conflicts are prepared, then dropped 
before their resolution; characters 
are developed, then disappear just 
as we are becoming interested in 
them. 

There is even shoddiness in the 
reportage of life’s surface—something 
which has, up to now, been O’Hara’s 
strong point. His material on the 
operation of a Wall Street firm 
seems extremely thin. 
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The untruths O'Hara has allowed 
himself, the lack of craftsmanship, 
would alone be enough for us to dis- 
miss From the Terrace from serious 
consideration, but there is another 
failure to consider. Up to now 
O’Hara has obviously been sympa- 
thetic to his characters—to Julian 
English and Joe Chapin and even 
to his marvelous heel, Pal Joey. But 
he has always retained an ability to 
see these people objectively, with cool 
detachment. This is not the case in 
From the Terrace. He admires Alfred 
Eaton, his man of power, too much. 
When Alfred states his values, as he 
all too often does, he obviously 
speaks for the mature O'Hara, and 
the values of the mature O'Hara are 
not very pleasant. They include, I'm 
afraid, a worship of money along 
with a semi-mystical belief that its 
possession automatically confers wis- 
dom on its possessors. 


The social novelist, the novelist of 
manners if you will, is, in essence, a 
reporter who, as Alfred Kazin has 
lately noted, “nails life down by writ- 
ing about a social class from a def- 
inite point of view.” Even when the 
writer himself basically shares the 
viewpoint of the group under analy- 
sis, he must retain the objectivity— 
the sense of humor, if you will—to 
satirize his own beliefs, even himself 
(as John Marquand has frequently 
done). This O’Hara has failed to do. 
He has lost the precious gift of being 
able to draw back from his personal 
engagement to take a long, hard look 
at the meaning of the lives he has 
committed to paper. “The novelist of 
manners,” writes Kazin, “who has al- 
ways depended on a _ tradition 
stable enough to include the satirist 
himself, now finds himself angrily 
crying out against the absence of 
values themselves.”” In O'Hara's case 
the anger takes the form of rather 
desperately insisting on on the valid- 
ity of the truths contained in the 
codes of Ivy League and Racquet 
Club gentlemen and on the editorial 
page of the Wall Street Journal. 
These, quite simply, aren't good 
enough answers to the problems of 
existence today. 

I suspect that it is some vestige of 
his objectivity which caused O'Hara 
to pull his eminently successful hero 
up short, after 850 pages of success, 
at the moment when real happiness 
seemed to be his, and turn him into 
a drifting failure in the last 40 pages 
of From the Terrace. The old 
O'Hara, he of the sharp eye and the 


good emotions, just couldn't let the 
new O'Hara get away with this tri- 
bute to power. 

Despite the lapses in the sections 
dealing with business, there is enough 
of the old O’Hara’s ability to cap- 
ture the surface of life, the way peo- 
ple talk, how they look at parties, 
what they feel about the material 
objects with which they surround 
themselves, to keep one interested, 
just as there are individual scenes 
which can be admired out of their 
context. There has always been more 
of this surface brilliance than depth 
of insight in the work of O'Hara, 
but the final judgment on From the 
Terrace must be that its well-ren- 
dered scenes, the smoothness of its 
writing, signify nothing but confu- 
sion and anxiety. 

But perhaps I have taken O'Hara 
too seriously, for he is a highly pro- 
fessional writer. One leaves the book 
with a feeling—nothing more than 
that—that this is a purely commer- 
cial venture on his part, that its chiéf 
function is simply to earn its author 
a great deal of money. That is a hard 
thing to say about a writer, but what 
else is one to think—especially when 
every page of his novel gives testi- 
mony to his belief in money as a sort 
of modern philosopher's stone? 


Paperback Plums 
by William McCann 


I THE category of the drama and 

dramatic criticism good paper- 
backs now abound. One publishing 
firm, Dramabooks (Hill and Wang), 
devotes its considerable production 
exclusively to plays and books about 
the theai.e. Numerous other publish- 
ers, of course, have important titles 
on their lists. For readers interested 
in the drama here is a selective com- 
pilation of works available: 

Preface to Othello, by Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker (Princeton University 
Press. $1.50) 

Preface to Hamlet, by Harley Grap- 
ville-Barker (Dramabooks. $1.25) 

The Portable Shakespeare (Viking. 
$1.45) 

The Theater and Its Double, by 
Antonin Artaud. Translated by Mary 
Caroline Richards (Evergreen. $1.95) 

On Actors and the Art of Acting, 
by George Henry Lewes (Evergreen. 
$1.95) 

Three Great Plays of Euripides 
(Medea, Hippolytus, Helen), tans- 


The finest 


and most perceptive 


critical writing 
ever lavished 
upon the movies 


“JAMES 
AGEE 


was the only serious critic of 
the movies who felt it still 
had possibilities as an art 
form no matter what the 
Hollywood moneymakers did 
with it. As a critic he called 
himself an ‘amateur,’ but 
what a gifted amateur he 
turned out to be! Week afte: 
week he reviewed Holly- 
wood's output...in that witty, 
perceptive, wryly humorous 
prose of his.... Reading these 
collected opinions after the 
lapse of a decade or more, 
one is struck again and again 
with the essential ‘rightness’ 
of Agee s comments on even 
the trashiest of movies.” 
—JOHN BARKHAM, 
Saturday Review Syndicate 


In addition to all of Agee’s 
columns from the Nation from 
1942 to 1948, and a selection 
of his most important Time 
reviews during these years, 
this volume contains the now- 
classic Life essay, “Comedy’s 
Greatest Era” on the age of 
silent comedy; the Life article 
ad pam Huston the director, 
and two random pieces. 


“A book that will fascinate 
anyone who is interested in 
either films or reviewing, or— 
for that matter—anyone inter- 
ested in seeing an astute, vig- 
orous, resourceful intelligence 
confronting popular art and 
reporting on it in a fine free- 
swinging style.” 

—PAUL PICKREL, Harper's 


\GEE 


On Film 


Criticism and comment 
on the movies 


Illustrated with 
photographs and drawings 
$6.00 at all bookstores 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; 
Dublin to past the Iron Curtain. A differ- 
ent trip—for the young in spirit who want 
to be accompanied but not herded around. 
Also shorter trips. $685-$1340. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box P) Pasadena, Calif. 








HUMANISM 


is a man centered religion? The California 
Courts, have ruled you can have a re 
ligion without having it connected with 
the mysticism of past ages. Those who 
went to learn more about the scientific 
Religion of Humanism with its objective 
approach, may subscribe to the Humanist 
World Digest @ $1.50 a year. Address: 
1011 Heinz Ave., Berkeley 10, Calif. 








dear 50 progressiv, 


happy Birthday! We like you and would 
miss you terribly if you died. So please 
live for ever and ever. In honor of your 
semi-centennial, we offer: 
Something Tall: “Adlai” Donkey, Applique 
Pin, 2“x3¥2". An original. “Adlai” mono- 
gram in white on donkey’s royal blue 
blanket. Elegant handiwork includes gold 
ribbon and sequin. Go like ‘60 for Steven- 
son—now! 79c, 2 for $1.39 ppd. 
Something Intelligent: “Fears of Children,” 
by Helen Ross. 48 pp. Illustrated. Science 
Research Associates, Chicago. Easy psycho- 
analytical insights. 69c ppd. 
Something Till Spring: Those lovely Danish 
blossom-up flower cards—scented already! 
“L-0-0-0-k, mother! Smell!’ 25¢ ea., 6 dif- 
ferent $1.39 ppd 
Something to Sing: Old Iron Windbells. 
Ah! $1.10 ppd. 
Something Exciting: “The Pursuit of Ex 
cellence,” the Rockefeller Report on Ed- 
ucation and the Future of America. 49 pp. 
75c¢ ppd. 
Something Inviting: Innerlined gift bags 
from W. Germany. Silken draw strings 
4/25c; 18 different, $1 ppd. 
Something Fishy: By now we must be 
world headquarters for paper carps. Lots 
of sizes & colors. $1.10, 65c, 35c, 20c, 15c. 
Don’t eat em or cook em, just stuff em 
and look em. Culture, man! 
Something Wishy: Fortune Teller Fish, com- 
plete with instructions. 3/10c ppd. Watch 
wiggle, make giggle. 
Something to Grow On: “The U.N. Way”— 
small booklet by this unadjusted organ- 
ization’s asst. handyman. 35c ppd. (it 
helps you and your friends do good bet- 
ter.) 
Something to Whoa On: From W. Ger- 
many, a little 3 Christmas Tree you as- 
semble yourself. 25¢ ppd. 


from your 4 yr. friend, 


Pacific New England Co. Inc. 


TO UNITE THROUGH TRADE AND 
TRAVEL, COMMERCE AND CULTURE 


P. O. BOX 1152 STUDIO CITY, CALIF, 
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lated by Rex Warner (Mentor. 75 
cents) 

Desire Under the Elms, by Eugene 
O'Neill (Signet. 35 cents) 

Shakespeare: A Survey, by E. K. 
Chambers (Dramabooks. $1.45) 

The Duchess of Malfi, by John 
Webster. Edited by Fred B. Millett 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts. 45 cents) 

Eight Plays, by Moliere. Introduc- 
tion by Morris Bishop (Modern Li- 
brary Paperbacks. 95 cents) 

Essays on Elizabethan Drama, by 
T. S. Eliot (Harvest. 95 cents) 

Seven One-Act Plays, by Bernard 
Shaw (Penguin. 65 cents) 

The Scenic Art, Notes on Acting 
and the Drama (1872-1901), by Henry 
James. Edited by Allan Wade (Drama- 
books. $1.35) 

Five One-Act Plays, by Sean 
O’Casey (St. Martin’s Library. 95 
cents) 

The Brute and Other Farces, by 
Anton Chekhov. Edited by Eric 
Bentley (Evergreen. $1.45) 

The Playright As Thinker, by Eric 
Bentley (Meridian. $1.25) 

Greek Tragedy, A Literary Study, 
by H. D. F. Kitto (Anchor. $1.25) 

The Oedipus Plays of Sophocles 
(Oedipus the King, Oedipus at Co- 
lonus, Antigone). A new translation 
by Paul Roche (Mentor. 75 cents) 

Cat on A Hot Tin Roof, by Ten- 
nessee Williams (Signet. 35 cents) 

. The Iceman Cometh, by Eugene 
O'Neill (Modern Library Paperbacks. 
95 cents) 

Picnic, by William Inge (Bantam. 
25 cents) 

Naked Masks, Five Plays by Luigi 
Pirandello. Edited by Eric Bentley 
(Dutton. $1.45) 

The Drama of Luigi Pirandello, by 
Domenico Vittorini (Dover. $1.98) 

Immortal Shadows, A Book of Dra- 
matic Criticism, by Stark Young 
(Dramabooks. $1.65) 

The Classic Theatre, Volume I: Six 
Italian Plays. Edited by Eric Bentley 
(Anchor. $1.25) 

Three Plays (Our Town, The Skin 
of Our Teeth, The Matchmaker), by 
Thornton Wilder (Bantam. 50 cents) 

Eleven Plays of the Greek Drama- 
tists. Introduction by Arthur Zeiger 
(Universal. $1.25) 

Jean Giraudoux, Four Plays. Adapt- 
ed and with an introduction by 
Maurice Valency (Dramabooks. $1.75) 

Death of A Salesman, by Arthur 
Miller (Compass. 95 cents) 





Make the Home 
of your 
Sunset years 
in 


FLORIDA HILLS 


LOW-COST HOME-SITES 
OR RANCHETTES 
AS LOW AS $400 
For those who like a quiet life away from 
the rush of cities, on improved highway, 
10 miles from Stetson University 
IN SUNNY FLORIDA 


Floyd M. Irvin, Star Route, Eustis, Florida 
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May | find the book you want? Free search 
service. Marcia Haskells, 122 S. 3rd Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—AIl Subjects. Lists 
free. Transbooks, Box 1-P, Wantagh, N.Y. 





FOR SALE 





TREE RIPENED ORANGES OR GRAPEFRUIT un- 
poisoned, not gassed, sprayed or washed. $4.50 
bushel FOB. Add $1.95-—-4'2 Ib. Florida Honey 
if shipped separate acid postage. ORGANIC 
ACRES, P.O. Box 37, Seffner, Fila. 





PUBLICATIONS 





EDUCATION of whole man: soul, body, mind, 
will, with sense of American World Society as 
socio-historic whole, in overcoming fragmenta- 
tion. Free outline. Wolfson, 1126 Fteley Ave., 
Bronx 72, N.Y. 





THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of information 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 a year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box P, 
5233 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 





NO trading stamps, no free car wash when you 
subscribe to The Progressive. Just a good mag- 
azine in your mail box every month. Try it? $3 
brings you ten issues. The Progressive, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 





WITH this issue—A NEW FORMAT. ETC: A Re- 
view of General Semantics in the convenient 
pocket size. Articles by Anatol Rapoport on Gen- 
eral Semantics and by S. |. Hayakawa on Com- 
munication. This issue $1—free with subscription 
order $4 a year. Write Dept. 21, 400 West North 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. 





SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for list either shotguns, handguns, 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25c for all lists. 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota. 





WANTED 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER desires a job or bus- 
iness venture with a useful purpose. Box S, The 
Progressive. 





LAWYER-WRITER moving East desires a job or 
business venture with a useful purpose. Write 
Box A, The Progressive. 


The PROGRESSIVE 





Congratulations To The Progressive On Its First 50 Years 


GOT A UNION LABEL 
IN YOUR SUIT AND SHIRT? 


in the inside pocket 
of your suit jacket of your shirt 


YOUR GUARANTEE OF 


@ decent working conditions 
@ better value in every price range 


@ skilled craftsmanship 


AMALGAMATED 


CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
15 Union Square, New York 3, N.Y. 


A Union of Master Craftsmen in 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ SUIT @ OVERCOATS @ OUTERWEAR e@ SPORTSWEAR e TIES 
WORK CLOTHES e@ UNIFORMS e LEISURE WEAR @ SHIRTS @ PAJAMAS e GLOVES 





| eta ih SS eae 
ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, SR. LINCOLN STE - WILLIAM ALLEN el “Ripert J. seVeRIDGE | ; 


VILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. JACK LONDON. “BREDERICK C. HOWE . GIFFORD PINCHOT, ZONA GAll 


bs oy. 


JOHN DAMS ‘ 


HELEN names 


©. HE 


names 


CHARLE 


HIRAM 


~~ names 


HEYWO 
‘ —names are not important in themselves, but they 
ROBERT represent ideas, and the great names that have 
. marched through the pages of The Progressive for 
OSWAL half a century call to mind not so much faces as the 
JAMES great ideas for which they stood. 


GEORG Now, in its Fiftieth Anniversary Year, The Pro- 
gressive continues the tradition of searching out the 
RALPH § keenest writers of our own time to bring to its read- 


ers the most creative ideas of the age. 
WILLIA 


If you are not now a subscriber, this is a golden 
A. J. opportunity to enjoy the greatest year in The Pro- 
gressive’s history at a special low price. 
MICHAE 
werk 50th ANNIVERSARY OFFER 
ne 10 months for only $3 


(for new subscribers only) 


WILLIA 
GOrRDCG 





EDWARE Cj Enclosed $3. Send The Progressive for ten months to: 
JOHN copies of the 50th 
KATHEE 

ELMER & 








ARTHUR 





OSCAR (if you wish this subscription to start with the Anniversary 


IN THIS Issue, please check here (7). 
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